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Ir is not at preſent my intention to expatiate 
on the peculiarity of circumſtances which diſ- 
tinguiſhes the ſubject I have undertaken to 
treat, the perplexity by which it 1s embar- 
raſſed, and the ſingular obſcurity and contra- 
dition in which it is ſo deeply involved, The 
appearance which it exhibits, and by which 
it has ſo long been characterized, is already 
but too generally known : and this appear- 
ance will render ſuperfluous an apology for 
thoſe critical diſquiſitions, of which it is the 
profeſſed deſign, in ſome degree to diſpel this 
confuſion, to introduce ſimplicity, . ten 
and preciſion, and to aſcertain ſome fixed 
principles to ſerve as a baſis for future inveſ- 
tigations. 

The following obſervations on the Ax Ti- 
QUITIES OF IRELAND are the reſult of an 
examination of this intricate ſubject, which 
was inſtituted merely from motives of curi- 
olity' * They are now preſented to the pub- 

a 2 lic 


* It is in a great meaſure to be aſcribed to the peruſal of the 
paſſage'in the Decline and Fl of the Roman Empire, (vol. II. 
Chap xxv. p. 434, et ſequent. Bvo.) in which this ſubje& is in- 
troduced by the eloquent hiſtorian, and of the critique in the 
Monthly Review for December, 1787, (init) which contains 


ſome 
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lic with a view to the ſatisfaction of thoſe, 
who equally unintereſted in the iſſue of the 
controverſy, may however be inclined to in- 
quire concerning a matter which has ſo long 
engroſſed the attention of our own, and at- 
trated the notice of foreign writers. Should 
they be found to poſſeſs no other claim to 
their regard, the merit, if it be a merit, of 
impartiality will at leaſt be allowed them. Of 
this, it is preſumed, the proofs will appear ſuf- 
ficiently obvious. The incitement to this in- 
quiry was very difterent from the ambition 
of contending under the banners of a party, 
or enrolling myſelf as the votary of any parti- 
cular hypotheſis; and the event of it, is, in 
not a few points, very different from that, 
which I had been previoully led to expect. 
Unacquainted as I profeſs myſelf, with the 
Gaelic language. it, will not be expected that 
I ſhould come forward prepared to illude or 
to inform through the medram of etymology. 
On this ſubject I have in other places declared 
my ſentiments; nor do I find any reaſon to 


retract what I have there advanced on the 


ſubject. By ſome, I am aware, theſe conſide- 
rations will appear to ſpring more an unac- 
quaintance with the language in queition, 

than 


fome ſ ere, and cauſtic, and not a ſew juſt ſtrictures on the 
preſent ſtate of this controverſy, and the repreher ſible conduct of 
ſome of our antiqusrians. On recurring to that critique, I kad 


it to be almoſt literally the germ of the following Analyſis z—. 
and that this work can be juſtified by the application of the prin- 


ciples which are there laid down, ard from which no candid and 
unbiaſſed mind will withhold its aſſent, 1 conſider as no imma- 


terial: evidence in favour of the general tenor of the ſyſtem which 


is here delineated. 


PREFACE * 


than from a conviction ariſing from experience 
and unbiaſſed obſervation. But the approba- 
of theſe, in this point, I am not ſolicitous to 
gain, as their example is what I would pro- 
pole to myſelf to avoid. I might, indeed, 
from lexicons and dictionaries produce ample 
ſtores for the purpoſe of raiſing the frail fabric 
of etymological ſyſtem ; in the multiplicity of 
attempts in this line, it would be remarkable 
indeed, ſhould the whole chance to appear 
equally unſucceſsful ; and without much ex- 
ertion, without the ſmalleſt additional embar- 
raſſment, it were thus practicable to exhibit 
a tolerable diſplay of verbal attainments. But 
it was my defign to exhibit only thoſe argu- 
ments and thoſe facts, which have led me to 
adopt the concluſions, which I have ſubmitted 
to the view of the public. In the hands of 
the mere gloſſologiſt, my ſyſtem may receive a 
ſeeming corroboration ; and it may, from a 
ſimilar quarter, and by the uſe of the ſame 
means, experience a rejection equally deſerved. 
But whatever be its merit, it will continue 
uninjured by ſuch attacks, and unſupported 
by ſuch aſſiſtance. The only criterion by which 
it is to be judged, is the ſtandard of argument, 
and hiſtoric facts: ſhould it be condemned by 
theſe, it makes no farther appeal. 

Jo conſent to be ignorant,” it has with 
juſtice been obſerved, © is an excellent method 
** of obtaining wiſdom; and when an author 
* confeſſes he is ſo, he puts in a ſtrong claim 
* to the confidence of his reader.“ Io tar 
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I may be entitled to this indulgence, the pub- 
lic is to determine. The only apprehenſion 
which I entertain on this ſubjeQ is, that the 
veteran antiquary, leſs converſant in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, than in the cuſtoms and 
habits of nations two thouſand years ago, leſs 
qualified for the important buſineſs of duduc- 
ing juſt and pertinent inferences from acknow- 
ledged and well known circumſtances, than 
{killed in thoſe minutiæ, which are ſuffered to 
remain in neglect, becauſe they are unworthy 
of attention, may be diſpoſed to triumph over 
thoſe ſlight inaccuracies, which a habitual diſ- 
poſition to diſpute rejoices to detect or create, 
rather than to excuſe them ; from ſuch un- 
important blemiſhes, to attempt to involve the 
whole in doubt; and thus to prepare a de- 
cent pretext to excuſe the unqualified rejec- 
tion of the ſyſtem at large. But whatever er- 
rors of this trivial nature may be diſcovered, 
I am confident they cannot affect any mate- 
rial poſition throughout. My view is to deduce 
general concluſions, and to lay down general 
poſitions. I do not therefore conceive that the 
correction of a trifling error, or the refutation 
of a particular train of reaſoning, can poſtibiy 
be productive of ſuch material conſequences, 
or that it can extend to ſuch a degree, as to 
de roy the harmonious conſiſtence, in which 
the various and independent branches of ſuch 
an extenſive ſyſtem are ſo intimately con- 
nected. 
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What miſtakes I may have committed I am 
very free to correct, what weak reaſoning to 
give up; © but (to uſe the expreſſions of a 
very ingenious author) I ſhall not think that 
* a long chain of arguments, of proofs and 
* probabilities is confuted at once, becauſe 
* ſome ſingle: fact may be found erroneous. 
Much leſs fhall I be diſpoſed to take notice 
* of detached or trifling cavils. An inquiry 
into ſuch a remote portion of our annals is 
* mere matter of curioſity and ſpeculation. If 
* any man ſhould take the trouble to review 
and canvaſs my arguments, I am ready to 
yield ſo indifferent a point to better reaſons. 
* Should declamation be uſed to contradia me, 
& I hall not think I am leſs in the right.” * 

This preface, ſo unavoidably tinctured with 
egotiſm, (for in this controverſy, PERSONS as 
well as THIN Gs are diſcuſſed) ſhall be con- 
cluded with an obſervation reſpeQting the Re- 
view of the Hiſtory of the Celte. The exami- 
nation of ſo comprehenſive a hiſtory, uncon- 
need in a great meaſure with the general 
ſubject of the following ſheets, is introduc- 
ed for the purpoſe of ſupplying a deficiency 
for which I am greatly at a loſs to account. 
The more palpable, which are, indeed, the 
more immaterial, faults of the writer whoſe 
opinions I have conteſted, have met with dif- 
ferent perſtrictions, not leſs deſerved than ſe- 


vere : but that the attempts which he has 


made 


* Walpole's Hiſtoric Doubts. 
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made to ſap the foundation of European hiſ- 
tory, ſhould paſs without any fuſpicion of the 
propriety of his conduct; and that the per- 
verſion of that hiſtory which he has laboured 
to introduce, ſo far from being impugned, 
thould meet with general ac QUIESCENCE, per- 
haps with general adoption, is not a little re- 


markable. A true ſtatement of theſe ſingular 


attempts will appear obviouſly neceſſary to 
every attentive examiner: and to ſupply the 
deficiency, theſe obſervations on the ſubject, 
however inadequate to the purpoſe, are 
ſubjoined. 
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T are few nations which have not, 
during the courſe of their progreſs from rude- 
neſs to refinement, endeavoured to conceal the 
inſignificance of their real origin, under the 
vei! of romance and fiction. Their attempts, 
however, to bury in oblivion their priſtine bar- 
bariſm and ignorance, though, in the infancy 
of real knowledge, they may have been receiv- 
ed with implicit reſpec, have, in proportion to 
the diffuſion of ſcience and civilization, been 
moſt commonly conſigned to neglect. To ſuch 
nations it is of little moment whether their 
origin were mean or illuſtrious, as they are more 
occupied with their preſent. grandeur, than with 
an imaginary, or at beſt, doubtſul delineation 
of ancient ſplendor and glory. 


In 


2 AN ANALYSIS OF THE 


In her attempts, therefore, to aſcertain an il- 
luſtrious antiquity, Ireland is not fingular. The 


love of national grandeur, and a fondneſs for 


an acquaintance with the achievements of their 
anceſtors, as diſguiſed and adorned in the ſongs 
of their fileas and bards, have long characte- 
rized that nation. But, inſtead of being weak- 
ened by the preſent happy diffuſion of knowledge, 
this general attachment feems to be ſtill che- 
riſhed as much as in leſs refined periods. A long 
ſeries of unhappy and deſtructive events appears 
to have been, in a great meaſure, the cauſe of 
this peculiarity, by inclining them to turn from 
the ſcenes of commotion and inteſtine tumult, 


which they daily witneſſed, to the contemplation 


of ages, pictured in the moſt glowing and ro- 
mantic terms of national grandeur and felicity. 
And it is eaſy to -coneeive, that the pleaſure, 
which they experienced from dwelling on the 
intereſting theme, would not be, by any means, 
damped through the ſtubborn hiſtorical integrity 
of thoſe of their countrymen, in whoſe power 
it was to contribute to their enjoyment of this 
gratification. 

Thus circumſtanced, and with theſe diſpoſi- 
tions, it was natural for them to forget, that, 
by indulging the paſſion for an illuſtrious and 
ſplendid antiquity, they ſubſtituted romance in 


the room of hiſtory, and that every additional | 


ornament was a farther deviation from truth. 
Though, therefore, the accounts of their an- 
ceſtors are peculiar] y fabulous and obſcure, they 
cannot even yet prevail on themſelves. to look 

on the pile of fiction which they have amaſſed, 
in any light different from that in which it is 

repreſented by their prejudices and their vanity. 
Yet are the hiſtorical antiquities of Ireland 
of a nature very different from thoſe of — 
other 
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other nations, and. it 1s only by follow- 
ing the dictates of national pride, that 
their writers have by degrees cauſed them to aſ- 
ſume a dreſs more conformable to that generally 
worn by fable and the offspring of imagination. 
To this peculiarity it is perhaps owing that the 
exaggerated and ſelf. refuted tales of their ancient 
bards have been ſo long tolerated by thoſe who 
view them uninfluenced by any motives except 
thoſe excited by curiofity. In an age diſtin- 
guiſhed by a general diffuſion of feience and 
philoſophy, and at a period when the long re- 
ceived fabrications of credulity and ignorance, 
are condemned to oblivion, frequent _ notices 
have been taken of this ſubje& by men eminent 
for learning and genius, and among the ftudi- 
ous and inquiſitive, there ſeems a general wiſh, 
that it ſhould be diveſted of the obſcurity in which 
it is ſo deeply involved, fo that it might come 
within the bounds of credibility, and no lon- 
ger repel curioſity by its offences againſt hiſtory 
and againſt reaſon. | | 

But whatever caution may be uſed not to 
provoke national jealouſy by the exerciſe of a 
too general and undiſtinguiſhing ſcepticiſm, it 
is impoſſible to agree with them concerning the 
gorgeous fabric which this nation has long en- 
deavoured to erect. According to their writers, 
Ireland was anciently inhabited by a people, 
wiſe, poliſhed and great; who derived their ori- 
gin from a remote country, the primary feat of 
civilization and ſcience, and who after various 
migrations, ſubſequent to their departure from 
the ſouthern parts of Aſia, their original reſi- 
dence, at length arrived at this diſtant and ſe- 
queſtered iſland. Theſe were, they aſſert, the in- 
yentors of letters, the inſtructors of Greece, and 
the rſt who enlarged the ſphere of commerce by 


TY | their 
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their knowledge and ſkill in maritime affairs. 
Of the ſplendor and refinement which obtained 
among them in ages long anterior to Roman or 
Grecian politeneis, we have accounts equally” 
Hattering. And to crown the whole, we are in- 
troduced to a ſeries of their monarchs, and made 
acquainted with the various achievements which 
ſignalized their reſpective reigns, through a pe- 
riod of not Jeſs than eleven hundred years before 
the chriſtian æra. | 
Such are a few of the moſt probable features 
in a delineation of the ancient hiſtory of Ire- 
land, the inhabitants of which are, notwithſtand- 
ng, ſtigmatized by foreign writers of the moſt 
early times, as barbarous, uncivilized, and ig- 
norant, and repreſented in every reſpect differ- 
ent from the people deſcribed by their own hiſ- 
torians. This contrariety, the extravagance of 
their pretenſions, and the irreconcileable incon- 
ſiſtencies obſervable in their | hiſtorical ſyſtem, 
have long prevented the acknowledgment of its 
authenticity. | Nevertheleſs, though fraught 
with abſurdity and contradiction, it has ſtill ſo 
far occupied the attention of thoſe, whom in 
other reſpects it does not intereſt, as to be deem- 
ed a ſubject of curioſity; nor have all the unfa- 
vourable appearances which thus combine to 
oppreſs it, been ſufficient to procure for it that 
oblivion, which it ſeems on every account to 
„„ | MEE 
To cenſure thoſe who have ſo frequently trod- 
den before me the field of Iriſh Antiquities, is a 
taſk not leſs invidious than it is diſagreeable. 
But the manner in which their reſearches have 
been too generally. conducted, juſtly. merits re- 
prehenſion. Biaſſed, in their judgment through 
the illuſion of national vanity, thoſe who ſup- 
port this ill-conſtruted ſyſtem, have Oy 
0 
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for a long ſeries of time, to tread the ſame dull 
round, to attempt to force on others an impli- 
cit reliance on whatever- fragments may be pro- 
duced of the baſeleſs compoſitions of their 
ancient bards, and to declaim on their vitonary 
pretenſions to a ſplendid antiquity. Every cir- 
cumſtance which might have à tendency to give 
a more rational turn to their inquiries, - they 
have been accuſtomed to reject; while every 
fable, every ſyſtem, however fanciful, every con- 
fuſed and ambiguous hint, and in particular, 
every opinion which they may deem favourable, 
has been gleaned with unremitting affiduity. ' 
The effects of ſuch a mode of conducting 
hiſtorical diſquifition muſt be ſenfibly perceiv- 
ed; and were we to examine how far they may 
have counteracted the advantages ariſing from 
their laborious reſearches, perhaps the diſparity 
would appear but ſmall. Their adoption of 
principles wholly inadmiſſible ; their dependence 
on the moſt ſtrained and fanciful etymology,“ 
and their ſubſtitution of declamation for argu- 
ment, have had conſequences, the inconvenien- 
cies of which can be obviated only by the moſt 
eſſential ſervices. When men ſee the ſtores of 
neglected and uſeleſs erudition, which from time 
to time have been accumulated; with the defign 
of reconciling theſe contradictory exaggerati- 
ons, when they reflect on the uſual fate of thoſe 
ſyſtems, equally abſurd, which have ſo frequently 
engaged the attention of learning 'and genius, 
for the purpoſe, it ſhould ſeem, of affording a 
diſplay of thoſe eftimable qualifications ; and, 
when they combine with theſe unfavourable ap- 
pearances, the frequency of ſimilar fiftions in 
the annals of almoſt every eivilized nation, and 
the unimportance of ſpeculations conducted with 
ſuch labour, and with ſo little ſucceſs, it is na- 


tural 
See Note A, at the end of the volume. 
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tural that they ſhould be induced to pay very 
little attention to a hiſtory which continues to 
baffle every attempt to aſcertain its authenti- 
city, and to ſeparate from it the maſs of fiction, 
by which its importance is ſo exceedingly de- 
preciated. 

Still further, to oppreſs the credit of Iriſh 
antiquities, a ſucceſſion of learned writers, of 
a neighbouring country, has long been endea- 
vouring to overthrow the pretenſions of this 
nation, with all the zeal of men actuated by na- 
tional prejudice, and eager to build on the ruins 
of a viſionary ſyſtem, another more flattering 
to their own vanity. To accompliſh their pur- 
poſe, however, it is to be regretted, that many 
of theſe writers have not ſtopped at the fair and 
open uſe of thoſe means ſo abundantly ſupplied 
by fiction, and the remoteneſs of antiquity. Pre- 
varication and ſophiftry, miſquotation and other 
meaſures, equally difinyenuous, the public has 
diſcovered that they adopted. But it is remark- 
able, that this unjuſtifiable conduct has been 
the principal obſtruction to the ſucceſs of their 
project. A diſcovery of ſuch artifices, though 
it could not reconcile the candid to the preten- 


ſions of Iriſh antiquaries, induced a well-ground- 


ed ſuſpicion, that the ſyſtem of the Scotiſh wri- 
ters was not more defenſible. 

To bear up againſt ſuch a concurrence of un- 
favourable circumſtances, requires all the ſup- 
port of truth, and all the aſſiſtance of ſound rea- 
ſoning, and logical preciſion. The ancient hiſ- 
tory of Ireland muſt withſtand the inveſtigation 
of criticiſm; it muſt bear the additional weight 
of a profuſion of gorgeous fiction, and extrava- 
gant inconfiſtency; it muſt ſupport the keen 
and penetrating eye of national. prejudice ; it 
muſt {ſtruggle with the aſſaults of argument, and 

| the 
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the attacks of ridicule. , And yet, to ſeture it 
againſt the force of ſuck powerful opponents, 
it has hitherto been ſated to have for ie defend- 
ers, thoſe, who inftead of contending for its au- 
thentieity on rational and admiſſible grounds, 
confine themſelves to an unſeaſonable diſplay of 
uſeleſs erudition, and the exerciſe of ſelf- refuted 
declamation; and who, inſtead of giving up 
thoſe parts of it, which are obviouſly the work 
of fiction, and which can be ſeparated from the 
main ſtructure without the ſmalleſt inconveni- 
ence, contend for what is equally irreconeilea- 
ble with every hiſtorical record, and ney prin- 
ciple of common ſenſe. 

The only ſolution which has been hitherto at- 
tempted, of the many doubts with which this 
ſubject is encumbered, while it oppoſes the 
grandeur of the Iriſh, does not fatisfy the vanity 
of the Scots. It is, in fact, having recourſe ts 
the expedient of cutting a knot; which dif- 
ferent attempts have ſhewn the difficulty of un? 
looking. By the partizans of either ſyſtem this 
attempt is equally oppoſed; nor is it Verobable 
that the diſquiſitions of a Beaufort, a Ledwich, 
and a Campbell, however replete with ingenu- 
ity and learning, will ſpeedily terminate this 
long conteſted controverſy. To convince, it is 
neceſſary to undeceive. But this is a point not 
to be actaſace by irony or declamation. Even 
theſe writers have imbibed all the prejudices of 
party, and contribute, by ill-placed invective, 
and too frequently by. perſonal alluſion, to ob- 
ſcure, inſtead of elucidating the ſubject of diſ- 
cuſſion. Hence, inſtead of cool and candid dif- 
quiſition, we every where meet witk little elſe 
than the violence of perſonal warfare, and the 
keenneſs of particular inſult. Whatever may 


remain of argument is exhauſted in digreſſory 
ſkirmiſhes - 


\ 
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ſkirmiſhes. relative to trifles, which would re- 


quire diſcuſſions as profound, as ſubjects of the 
trit importance; and-which, eating, 
can be productive of but little advantage. 

That the antiquities of this kingdom, when 
thus treated, ſhould emerge from their original 


obſcurity, would indeed be ſtrange; and it 


would not be leſs ſurpriſing, were we to find 
them in any other condition than that of a chaos 
of rudeneſs, of contradictory aſſeverations, and 
undetermined controverhes. That this is their 
preſent ſtate, is too obvious to be controverted. 
And it 1s much to be apprehended, while the 
ſubje& continues to be diſcuſſed by parties thus 
hoſtile, and thus mutually oppoſing what each 
other may have advanced, that it will become 
proportionably embarrafſed. Inſtead of fixing 
on a few of the principal and leading circum- 
ſtances, and making theſe the foundation of 
their inquiries, much time and pains are fruit- 
leſsly .employed on inferior and more trifling 
particulars. And yet, as has been remarked, 
trifling as theſe may appear, they require an in- 
veſtigation not leſs minute, than thoſe to which 
they are ſubordinate ; and after all, they muſt 
be determined by the fate of the principal cir- 
cumſtances. To theſe principal circumſtances, 
no extraordinary attention appears to have been 
paid; and with little exception, ſuch topics as 
the authenticity of the Iriſa annals, the evi- 
dences of an early acquaintance with letters, 
the ſtate of civilization and refinement in the 
early periods of the national hiſtory, have been 
placed nearly on a level with others of far leſs 
importance. No comprehenſive view has been 
taken of theſe leading particulars, from a colk- 
tion of the various circumſtances on which a 
* deciſion might be ſupported, becauſe theſe cir- 
FS cumſtances 
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cumſtances have been confidered too much in 
the light of batteries, from whence the ſtrength 
of a party might be diſplayed, or the weakneſs 
of an adverſary inſulted. 
To paſs on the writings of ſuch antiquaries, 
animadverſions of this nature, is certainly a 
moſt invidious taſk ; and they are extorted only 
by a conviction of their juſtice, and of the ill 
conſequences which ſpring from the meaſures 
which theſe eminent writers continue to pur- 
ſue. They are not hazarded without the moſt 


deliberate confideration, and a conſciouſneſs of 


the diſagreeable ſituation in which the writer of 
theſe ſheets is involved. But without noticing 
the ſubject as he has done, it was impoſſible for 
him to account for the preſent fingular ſtate of 
antiquarian reſearches in this nation ; and with- 
out pointing out the errors into which he appre- 
hends his predeceſſors may have been betrayed, 
he could not juſtify his departure from:the com- 
mon mode of conducting theſe 'inquiries, and 
the method, which in the courſe of the follow- 
ing tract, he has ventured to adopt. He has 
diſtributed the whole of his inquiry under a few 
principal topics, which ſeemed to him to re- 
quire illuſtration ; and while theſe are more par- 
ticularly noticed, they provide for the inveſti- 
gation of ſome ſubordinate particulars, which in 
taking a view of the ſubject, deſerved regard. 
In this inveſtigation, care alſo has been taken, 
that each part ſhould depend on the ſupport of 
the others as little as poſhble; and that each in- 
quiry ſhould be conducted with as much reli- 


ance on independent principles, and with as lit- 


tie regard to former deductions, as might with 
propriety be done. Hence will every conclufion, 
if found in the end to coincide with the ref, 
derive additional yalue, as it will not be liable 


to 
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to be affected by their weakneſs, or by any argu- 
ment which may be employed againſt them. 

Much depends on an inveſtigation of the ori- 
gin of the Iriſh. If we ſucceed in aſcertaining 
this point, it will ferve to reconcile, many to a 
more attentive confideration of the remaining 
topics, which are at preſent fo much affected by 
prejudice. We may then, with greater ſecurity, 
extend our inquiries to thoſe particulars of im- 
portance, which diſtinguiſhed them in their fe- 
parate and ſequeſtered fituation. 

Whether the ancient Iriſh were a civilized 
people, or immerſed in barbariſm, acquainted 
with literature, or ignorant, is a queſtion which 
has been long debated, and which is, indeed, 
the only one in which poſterity 1s particularly 
intereſted. The preſent controverſy depends 
much on the iſſue of this inquiry, as it at once 
decides on the pretenſions of the Iriſh to the long 
ſeries of monarchs recited in their annals. If it 
be found that literature obtained among them, 
the ſtrongeſt argument againſt the authenticity 
of theſe annals will be done away; and on the 
other hand, if they be evicted of any ſuch pre- 
tenſions, then will their hiſtory be degraded 
from the rank of national records, to that of un- 
inſtructive romance. 

When the ground is thus far cleared, we may 
proceed to a review of the internal evidences 
which may be produced, relative to the authen- 
ticity of theſe ancient documents ; and as theſe 
may be found more or leſs decifive, form our 
opinion. We may then alſo be qualified to ap- 
preciate the importance of a hiſtory which has 
been more inveſtigated than perhaps any other 
of the fame nature. 

Such is the intent of this work. From a re- 
view of theſe particulars we may perhaps ſuc- 

ceed 
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ceed in laying down a ſyſtem more conſiſtent 
with hiſtory, and with itſelf, than thoſe which 
being formed with party views, and intereſted 
motives, have hitherto failed in their deſign. To 
enter into the various and ſubtile ramifications 
of argument, which have been occaſioned by 
the duration of this controverſy, has not been 
attempted ; neither has much time been ſpent 
in refuting the numerous cavils which have been 
accumulated by ſucceſſive writers. Should we 
ſucceed in laying down general and incontro- 
vertible poſitions, we will, in effect, deprive 
theſe of any force; and to lay down ſuch gene- 
ral poſitions, founded on properly ſubſtantiated 
facts, and ſtrict reaſoning, is the whole of our 
deſign. 


S TT EEE 


$RCTION-L 


Concerning the origin of the Iriſh nation, 
various and contradictory opinions have been 
advanced. To enquire into the proofs which 
are adduced to ſtrengthen theſe different hypo- 
theſes, or the objections to which they may be 
reſpectively liable, is- not at preſent my inten- 
tion. I ſhall only lay down that which appears 
to be moſt conſonant with hiſtory, and the 
notices of early writers, and ſhall afterwards in- 
veſtigate the evidences by which it can be aſcer- 
tained, | 


It 


n 
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It is a point unanimouſly allowed, that Ire- 
land is indebted for its population to different 
bodies of emigrants, whoſe ſettlements were ac- 
compliſhed at ſeveral ſucceſſive ' periods. But 
there is no . queſtion more controverted than 
that which regards the particular tribes and na- 
tions from which theſe ſettlers are to be dedu- 
ced. On a deliberate and cautious ſuryey of this 
embarraſſed ſubject, it will perhaps appear that 
the Iriſh are the deſcendants of a mixed nation 
of Celts from Britain and Gaul, of Seythians 
from Scandinavia and Germany, and of a co 
lony from Spain, whoſe origin will require a 
minute diſcuſſion, as it has hitherto been more 
ſubject to doubt than almoſt any point in 
Iriſh hiſtory. 

It is in the higheſt degree probable, that the 
migrations from moſt, if not from all theſe na- 
tions, were not confined to a fingle formation of a 
ſettlement or to a particular period. We find that 
Ireland long maintained a communication with 
Britain, Scandinavia, and Spain. And the ſame 
neceſſity which obliged one tribe of adventurers 
to abandon their original reſidence for a foreign 
ſettlement, would {ti]] continue to exiſt. Civil 
commotions, the deyaſtation.. and ravages of 
war, the fear of the reſentment, and jealouſy of 
the power of a neighbouring community, the 
increaſe of population, the adventurous ſpirit 
characteriſtic of barbariſm, would, at all times, 
be inducements for uncivilizcd nations to change 
their own for a diftant clime. Hence different 
ſettlements in an iſland richly furniſhed with all 
that could invite a ſavage or a cultivated people 
to chooſe it for their reſidence. I 

Though the partiſans of the national ſyſtem 
of antiquities, concur in allowing that freland 
was colonized by different ſettlers, yet they 


would 
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would be willing to believe, that theſe various 
emigrations were from the ſame original ſtock 
or family of mankind, nor, can they reconcile 
themſelves to the indignity of ſuch a hetero- 
genous mixture. But whatever may be alledged 
by theſe againſt the imputation of ſuch a dif- 
grace, there is every reaſon to conclude that the 
Iriſh were by no means that pure and unmixed 
people which has been ſo frequently a ſubject 
for the boaſt of vanity, and the pomp of de- 
clamation. It is not in our power to trace the 
particular, epochs at which theſe various migra- 
tions were accompliſhed, neither do we poſſeſs 
any materials by which we may be enabled to 
point out their number or the circumſtances by 
which they were more partieularly marked. It 
is ſufficient for our purpoſe, that we prove the 
exiſtence of theſe. different colonies, and trace 


them to the nations to which they originally 


belonged. | 

Thus much may ſerve for the greater part of 
theſe. colonies, in themſelves, indifferent to the 
event of our principal deſign. But there is a 
particular migration from Spain, which has been 
the chief object of the attention of modern an- 
tiquarians, and which demands a greater ſhare 
of notice. The connection which anciently 
ſubſiſted between Ireland and Spain, is ge- 
nerally allowed, and in the ſequel, it will 
perhaps be evinced, that to that peninſula in 
later ages, this iſland was indebted for new 


ſupplies in its population. But ſo very fingular | 


are the circumſtances which diſtinguiſh the mi- 


gration of which we now ſpeak, as to require a a 


minute and accurate inveſtigation. To this it 
is, that all the controverfres which have been 
agitated concerning the antiquities of Ireland 
relate; and it is this which has given riſe to the 


gorgeous 


- 
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gorgeous fabric of their writers, and to all their 
pretenſions to ancient ſpendor and ſuperior re- 
finement. 


The people who thus changed their reſidence, 


are ſaid by theſe writers, to have made various 
and indeed ſurpriſing peregrinations before their 
arrival in Spain. Their original reſidence they 
fix in Aſia, where, as well as in other places, 
they introduce them to the acquaintance of di- 
vers perſonages, mentioned only in the ſacred 
writings, and whom they ſpeak of as connected 
with them. To ſecure to themſelves an illuſtrious 
origin, ſupported by the firmeſt foundation, and 
aſpiring to the moiſt remote antiquity, they are 
careful to adopt the Moſaic . 4 and to 
diſplay the minute conformity obſervable be- 
tween the ſcripture accounts of the deſcendants of 
Noah, and the geneological tables of their own 
nation. But the relation of theſe remote events, 
is not confined to theſe excurfions of fancy: 
Various and improbable, as well as ridicu- 
lous and abſurd, are the ſtories with which it 
is replete. Of theſe we ſhall ſpeak in the ſe- 
quel, and ſhall at preſent only remark, that no- 
thing elſe could be expected in the narration of 
diſtant events, where the hiſtorian was nearly 
allied to the poet, and where ſo large a field lay 
open for ſowing the ſeeds of fancy. _ | 
But though theſe accounts are thus blended 
with the intermixture of fabulous events and 
improbable circumſtances, it does, notwithſtand- 
ing appear, that ſuch a people did actually mi- 
grate. Where they were originally ſeated can 
only be known, ſhould we reject their own. teſ- 
timony, from the peculiarities which may be 
diſcovered in their uſages, religion, and language, 
and from the likeneſs which may be traced 
between theſe and the ſame characteriſtics of 
another 
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another nation. In the following pages we ſhall 
endeayour to evince a fimilarity highly ſtriking 
and obſervable between the Iriſh and the. orien- 
tal nations in theſe reſpects. How it could be 
occaſioned, will form the ſubject of a future 
inquiry; but it is neceſſary that we ſhould firſt 
ſubſtantiate this extraordinary reſemblance. 

It may not perhaps be ſuperfluous to obſerve, 
that in the mean time we ſhould guard againſt the 
impulſe of prejudice, which is ſo liable to miſ- 
lead the mind in its reſearches, which would in-. 
ſinuate, that whatever is new is to be rejected. 
and which, ſhrinking from every appearance of 
critical diſquiſition, as from an unwarrantable 
conceſſion, ſets reaſoning, and even. demonſtra- 
tion at defiance. Cautiouſneſs, and an adherence 
to facts, ſhould indeed be inſiſted on; but we 
ſhould not ſhut out conviction, becauſe, we may 
be inclined to doubt our capacity to explain any 
phenomenon. Againſt this mode of conduct- 
ing our inquiries, it is preſumed no exception 
can be made. It is that which the philoſopher 
aſſumes, who is determined to guard againſt 
the allurements of ſyſtem, and the effects of 
hypotheſis; and it is that alone which can in- 
ſure his ſafety. | 

But though the'philoſopher, the moſt cauti- 
ous and ſceptical, will not ſeruple to aſſume in 
his diſquifitions, every fact which he finds pro- 
perly aſcertained, however it may militate 
againſt preconceived opinions, or to whatever 
novel concluſions it may lead, yet will we not 
require any protection for our hiſtorical ſyſtem, 
if befides clearly evincing, we do not likewiſe 
account for the fimilarity of which we have 
ſpoken. Nothing is required more than that 
any doubts reſpecting the circumſtances hy 
which it was occaſioned, if any ſhould ariſe, 
be 
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be ſuſpended to the place where they will be 
more properly conſidered, and that the attention 
be in the firſt place confined ſolely to an invel- 


tigation of thoſe evidences adduced to evince 
this national reſemblance. 


- : : . 


of doubt or uncertainty, I ſhall 2 Pl the re- 
mainder of this ſection in taking a ſhort review 
of thoſe proofs generally uſed in hiſtorical in- 
quiries on ſubjects of this nature. Hence we 
may be enabicd to judge how far this leading 
Ppoſition is capable of being eſtabliſhed, and 
what degree of confidence may be repoſed in 
thoſe concluſions to which ſuch evidences may 
lead. Such an eſtimate will ſhew whether the pre- 
ſent. queſtion is one of thoſe which admit of 
hiſtorical proof, or whether our materials are 
too defectiye to admit of any deciſion; and we 
ſhall not be inclined to look for demonſtration 4 
where certainty is not to be attained. 1 

In our inquiry concerning the origin of this 
colony, we are precluded from any aſſiſtance, 
either from the information of national records, 
or the voice of tradition, The validity of con- 
cluhons-reſted on theſe eyidences, is denied by 
all who do not ſubſcribe to the whole. of their 
ſyſtem, as they confider the one as not authen- 
tic, the other unfounded, 

Of the authenticity of this hiſtory, we are 
hereafter to inquire; nor ſhall we reſt any evi- 
dence on the event of this ihveſtigation, as it 
is intended to ſupport each diſquifition on its 
own baſis, without reference to collateral aid, 
Neither can we at preſent give any credit to the 
relation of tradition, concerning events ſo very 
remote, as entirely to loſe every claim to the 


rank 
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rank of hiſtoric evidence, eſpecially when that 
tradition was handed down by ſucceſſive gene- 
, rations of a people, who being immerſed in bar- 

bariſm, cannot be ſuppoſed, in. caſe of being 
miſled by their own ignorance, or the artifice of 
others, to have paid much attention to any cir- 
cumſtances which did not affect their preſent fi- 
tuation. 

That the traditions of the Iriſh might have 
been ſtrongly impreſſed on their A by the 
ſongs of their bards, is acknowledged. But we 
are to remember, that the minds of the ignorant 
vulgar are alike ſuſceptible of true and of erro- 
neous imprethons, when thus under the direc- 
tion of men in whom they placed implicit con- 
fidence. That the bards would adopt every fic- 
tion which flattered the people, at the ſame time 
that it embelliſhed their ſong, is much to be 
ſuſpected; and they were ſupplied with a copi- 
av, fund of materials for this purpoſe, in the 
intercourſe of the Phœnicians with their ifland. 
To deduce the origin of their countrymen from 
theſe illuſtrious ſtrangers, or at leaſt to form ſuch 
a relation as might evince an affinity with them, 
would have been a very agreeable, as wellas a very 
eaſy taſk to this poetical fraternity. And a fic- 
tion thus compoſed, and frequently repeated, as 
it muſt have proved highly acceptable to the 
people in general, muſt alſo have been cheriſhed 
by them, and impreſſed on their minds much 
more firmly, than if it were deſerying reſpect 
on account of its fidelity in the narration of 
| facts. Whether it was confiſtent with their real 
hiſtory, or fabulous, was an affair which could 
not much intereſt a people, when it at once flat- 
tered and amuſed ; and fiction would have been 
heard with much more attention than truth, 
becauſe the yulgar, fond of the marvellous, and 


C eredulous, 
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credulous, becauſe ignorant, always prefer what- 
ever is recommended by the intermixture of 
fancy, to the ſimplicity and auſterity of truth. 

We cannot, therefore, be warranted in ad- 
mitting theſe dubious tales as evidence in favour 
of this Spaniſh extraction of the Iriſh; and we 
mult therefore object to the propriety of conſider- 
ing them in any light, different from that, in which 
the traditions of the vulgar of every nation are 
viewed. The defenders of this exaggerated ſyſ- 
tem may continue to declaim on the value of 
information of this ſort; and they may alſo 
continue to aſſert, that the baſis of their tradition 
is ſupplied by fact, not fiction. But with at 
leaſt equal probability may thoſe, who main- 
tain a contrary hypotheſis, contend for the truth 
of a poſition directly oppoſite. 

Were this iſland poſſeſſed by a people who had 
made ſuch a progreſs in the arts of refined life, 
as to have left behind them diſcriminative marks 
of their affinity, or difference, in theſe reſpects 
with other nations, we might then allow a fur- 
ther ſcope to our inquiries than is at preſent 


in our power. In Ireland, the antiquarian tra- 


veller meets with no remain more noble than the 
Round Tower; which, when compared with the 
grand and venerable reliques of Roman and 
Grecian magnificence, preſents a contraſt not 
very favourable to the ſuperior refinement of the 
people by whom it was erected. Nor is the pau- 
city of materials of this kind compenſated by 
any minute or appropriate deſcriptions of. their 
national cuſtoms and manners from the infor- 
mation of cotemporary writers, who could only 
diſcover, that the Iriſh were a barbarous, unci- 
vilized, and ignorant people. 9 
Thus defective in materials for purſuing this 
inveſtigation, and for enabling us to 1 
| the 
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the origin of this colony, we muſt not flatter 
ourſelves with the illuſion of producing evidence 
ſufficient to enforce conviction, from any ſtrain- 
ed and doubtful reſemblances between the peo- 
ple with whom they were incorporated, and 
the nations of the Eaſt, in the few and trifling 
reſemblances which have been collected, with all 
the zeal and induſtry of the dealer in theory 

and hypotheſis, We do not, in fact, poſſeſs any 
ſufficiently authentic documents on which to 
ſupport a fair and unexceptionable compariſon. 
Nor even ſuppoſing we had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with their. national manners and 
cuſtoms, ſhould we- be too forward to deduce 
from ſuch ſuſpicious evidences, any important 
concluſions. There are cuſtoms and uſages which 
are univerſal, becauſe produced in conſequence 
of the ſame wants, and the ſame deſires, uni- 
verſally impelling the human mind, and rouſing 
it to a ſimilar exertion. of its faculties # Were 
we, therefore, to inquire for the particular peo- 
ple from whom this colony may have been de- 
rived, from a ſuppoſition that we might be able 
to aſcertain the diſcriminative peculiarities in 
manners and cuſtoms which would point. out 
that origin, we might produce as many coinci- 
dencies, as to“ make it nearly impoſſible to ſay, 
© whether they originated in Europe, Aſia, Africa, 
or America.“ OY, | 
But however inadmiſſible in diſpaſſionate diſ- 
quifition theſe indecifive evidences, we may eaſily 
excuſe their being brought forward by thoſe anti- 
quaries, who being impelled by the current of miſ- 
taken patriotiſm to realize an illuſtrious origin, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be ſo unbiaſſed in their 
Judgment, as they, who in their inquiries, propoſe 
truth alone for their ultimate object. Yet what 
excuſe can be found for that writer, who, in or- 
. C 2 ; der 


* See Note B, 
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der to evince the pagan extraction of the ancient 
Iriſh, inftances the reſemblance ' between the 
ſame nations, after their converſion to chriſt i- 
anity, in reſpect to ſome frivolous conteſted 
ceremonies and tenets in their new religious 
ſyſtem; as if they could have foteſeen, centu- 
ries before their ſeparation, the ſchifms, occa- 
ſioned by the time of the celebration of Eaſter, 
and the form of the -ecclehaſtical' tonſure, and 
have, in conſequence, reſolved on the meaſures 
which they propoſed their defcendents ſhould 
adopt! Such, nevertheleſs, is an argument ad- 
duced for the purpoſe of - evincing this reſem- 
blance, and adduced by a writer who has much 
contributed to the revival of the preſent literary 
controverſy, concerning Iriſh antiquities. 'On 
this method of argumentation we can but re— 
mark, that it is no leſs extraordinary, than the 
reſemblance which he would thus perſuade us to 
be hereditary. And we may alſo take the liberty 
to obſerve to the reader, not verſed in the pro- 
ductions of ſome late writers, that from this 
ſpecimen, he may form' ſome idea of the argu- 
ments and the declamation, too frequently em- 
ployed ro ſwell the many tomes to which this 
{ubject has given rife. 

Of the long catalogue of antiques collected 
and deſcribed. by Colonel Vallancey, I am not 
ignorant. From a review of the probable uſes 
of theſe, as far as could be collected from their 
names, or the deſcriptions of inſtruments of a 

fimilar kind in the works of early writers, and 
from the reſemblance in both, which he has en- 
deavoured to trace in thoſe reliques which were 
uſed in the judicial and fuperſtitious ceremonies 
of the Eaſtern nations, this learned author would 
infer that original identity, concerning which 
we are'to inquire. "itt, Jam apprehenſive, that 


theſe 
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theſe proofs' are not ſufficiently. explicit for the' 
purpoſe of hiſtoric evidence. It is indeed to be 
acknowledged, that in ſeveral inſtances; the re- 
femblance-appears-by no means ideal; and that 


in ſome more particularly, it is clearly evinced. 
But evidence of this fort 1 is, in a great meaſure, 


regulated by habit, and varies in its force ac- 
cording. to the diſpoſition of mind in which it 
is viewed. And what ſecurity can that hiſtory 
claim, which is fot meaſured by the ſtandard 
of ſound judgment, but is compelled to appeal 
to the changeable verdict of private opinion; 
which reſts its foundation on an 5 
which by one writer is ſappoſed to be for 
ſame purpoſe, and of the. fame name with the 
Jewiſh Urimand Thummim-; by another, to be 
an officer's gorget ? Beſides; the identity 'of the 
Magian and Druidie religion,” which, in the ſe- 
quel will require to be noticed, will ſuperſede any 
remarks-on this ſubject: - We have ample evi- 
dence, that in their ufual Tokemnities, theſe re- 
ligious ſyſtems bore to each other an exact re- 
ſemblance; and ſo generally allowed, by the 
moſt weighty authorities, is this remarkable 
identity, that it will preclude any neceflity of 
entering into a detail of ſuch particulars as would 
be otherwiſe neceſſary to eſtablith ir. Whether the 
inſtances” adduced by this writer could be em- 
ployed to advantage in ſuch a detail, is not 
therefore of much cortſequence : they may, how- 
ever, be recommended to the inveſtigation of 
thoſe who would enter more at large into the 
ſubject. | | 
In fine, the only eiteumſtance that falls under 
this head, which requires examination, is, the 
origin and uſe of thoſe fingular edifices, the 
Round Towers, ſo-peculiar to Ireland. I cannot, 
indeed, promiſe much illuſtration of the queſ- 


tion 
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tion of Iriſh origins from fuch an inveſtigation z, 
though, perhaps, ſomething may be gleaned not 
wholly foreign to the purpoſe. The chief in- 
ducement to an inquiry reſpecting this ſubject; 
is the various and contradictory lights in which 


it has been exhibited : I have confideftd it in 


different points of view, and flatter myſelf, that 


I may have added ſome obſervations which 


eſcaped former writers. % 

But leaving the conſideration of theſe uncer⸗ 
tain evidences, which have been ſo frequently 
produced: as proofs of affinity between particular 
nations, it will be proper to proceed to thoſe 
remaining proofs, on which can be placed a 
more firm dependence. Theſe are language and 
religion. And ſhould we ſucceed ; in diſcovering 
thoſe nations, between whom and the Iriſh a re- 
ſemblance, in theſe reſpects, can be proved, we 
ſhall alſo ſucceed in diſcovering. the origin of 
that colony by which the peculiarities, concern- 
ing which we inquire, were introduced. 

The uſe of language in hiſtorical diſquiſition, 
has long been eſtabliſhed, hut it is much to be 
regretted, that it has been, in many inſtances, 
too far extended. The conſequences of ſuch an 
abuſe are but too obvious, as it has involved in 
prejudice almoſt every inveſtigation, in which 
etymological diſcuſſions are concerned. Noe 
ſtudy can be more ?rifling than that of catching at 
— in ſounds, and building and ſub- 

verting new theories, by the magical-interyention 
of a whimſical etymon; but when this ſtudy 

would intrude into ſerious inveſtigation, it calls 
for the moſt ſevere reprehenſion. 

This, however, is a manifeſt abuſe of lan- 
guage. Where ather evidences are deficient, its 
advantages will be found great indeed in tracing 
the connection of nations. We are not, from 


a few 
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a few trifling and accidental coincidences, which 
will occur in dialects totally diffimilar, to infer 
any affinity. Unleſs we find the languages which 
we examine in a great meafure the fame, or 
bearing towards each other a reſemblance too 
ſtriking to be confidered as accidental, we ſhould 
be careful not to draw any ſuch concluſion. 
When thus uſed, language may be conſidered as 
an evidence of the greateſt authority ; and in 
this light it is regarded by the beſt antiqua- 

rians. + 1 wg 
The evidence. deducible from a fimilar reſem- 
blance in religion, is alſo to be confidered as 
another important guide in theſe reſearches. On 
this ſubje&t the labours of many learned men 
have been beſtowed; but the fruits of their in- 
duſtry are but too generally vifible in the embar- 
raſſment which they have introduced in a mat- 
ter which originally required but little illuftra- 
tion, I do not propoſe to examine how far their 
various hypotheſes may be conſiſtent with what 
I here offer; nor ſhall I venture to explore the 
labyrinth of Pagan mythology, in which the 
moſt profound learning, and the greateſt abiti- 
ties have been too frequently entangled. A more 
ſuperficial examination will enable us to diſco- 
ver, and to pronounce, whether the religious 
ceremonies practiſed by different nations, bear 
to each other a minute reſemblance; or whe- 
ther they are to be traced to other ſources. And 
this reſemblance, or difference in religious opi- 
nions and rites, according to a great hiſtorian, 
will be a ſufficient foundation for tracing the 
origin 


+ © Linguarum cognatio,” fays Sheringham, „ cogrationis 
*« gentium præcipuum certiſſimumque argumentum eſt.” — The tef- 
timony of Ihre is ſtriking : he obſeryes, that langvage * veſtiyia 
** migrationis gentium quibaſlibit faſtis certius prodii.” - 
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origin of nations, and diſcovering their con- 
nection.* The moſt inattentive obſerver will at 
once diſcoyer, that the religion of Greece had 
nothing in common with that revealed to the 
Jews; that the Chineſe. and the Magian ſuper- 
ſtition were derived from different ſources; and 
that the Paganiſm of Rome was not that of In- 
doſtan. Yet we have ſeen ſerious attempts to 
reſolve almoſt every ſet of opinions into a dif- 
ferent, and to trace to a common ſource, the 
molt diſſimilar ſuperſtitions. - And even at the 
preſent period, the genius and learning of Sir 
William Jones are employed in the purſuit of 
paradoxes, which would materially injure any li- 
terary character leſs firmly eſtabliſhed. - 

In tracing the connection of nations, by 
means of a reſemblance in religious rites and 
opinions, we ſhould be cautious of depending 
on flight. and incidental fimilarity. But when 
we find a near reſemblance, an almoſt perfect il 
identity in the mythology, and a general and 
ſtriking uniformity in the ſuperſtitious ceremo- 
nies of different countries, we may conclude, 
that they are derived from the ſame ſource; and 
we are then to inquire, whether this common re- 
ligion could have been extended in ſuch a man- 
ner. in-conſequence of a particular train of 
events, or whether it is not retained by either 
nation from the earlieſt periods, and from times 
prior to their final ſeparation. "The variety of 
error is infinite; and it would be as uncommon 
to find two ſyſtems of paganiſm coincide in the Mi 
principal, as well as the more minute peculiari- 
ries, in the ſingular and abſurd notions of ſpe- 1 
culative religion, as well as in the long train 


of 
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* © Primumſatis conſtat maximum amicitiz vinculum et cog- 


* nationis argumentum habitum fuiſſe ſimilitudinem religionis, et 
be 


© eandem de Guts opinionew.” Buchan, 
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of whimſical and unmeaning ceremonies, as it 
would be to diſcover two languages radically 
different, and yet exactly the fame. 

Upon the evidence of theſe rwo hiſtorical au- 
thorities, religion and language, muſt be ſettled * 
the origin of that colony, which introduced into 
Ireland thoſe particularies in both, by which its 
antiquities are varied from thoſe of the adja- 
cent nations. If among the infinite diverſitica- 
tion of error, and the infinite- modification of 
language, we Fan point to two nations which 
bear to each other a reſemblance in theſe reſpects, 
too ſtriking and minute to have been accden- 
tal; if upon weighing thoſe circumſtances which 
would affect a migration from one country to 
the other, it appear that population may have 
flowed as well in this, as in anether channel; 
if hiſtory confirm our conjecture of a former 
connection, or if by not recording any events 
by which it would be invalidated, it be taeitly 
allowed; theſe two nations muſt be granted to 
have been originally the ſame; and this conclu- 
fon will be regarded as hi/orir ruth. Upon theſe 
principles do we reſt our inveſtigation p and we 
only require, that the reader will decide on the 


ſtability of the fuperſtructure, from n that of the | 
foundation on which it is raiſed. 


CHAPTER 
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I N 2 preceding ſection was noticed the pau- 
eity of ſuch remains of antiquity in Ireland, 
might. be ſufficient to ſupport a juſt and well- 
grounded. compariſon between them and thoſe 
of a fimilar kind in other nations., The only in- 
Rance to the contrary which was there 3 
was that fingular edifice, the Round Tower, ſo 
frequently met with in this iſland, and ſo pecu- 
Har to it. To form any conjectures concerning 
its antiquity, to aſcertain its uſe, and to deduce 
from theſe circumſtances, the affinity of the 
people by whom it was erected, with e na- 
tions, I have deferred to the preſent opportu- 
nity. 
Concerning theſe ancient ſtructures, much has 
been written, and various are the conjectures to 
which they have given riſe.. The uſe for which 
they were deſigned, as well as the peaple by whom 
they were erected, are however points which 
have not met with any ſatisfactory ſolution. 
By ſome they are aſſigned to one purpoſe, by 
others, to another entirely different: there are 
who will have them to be built by the 
Danes ; while not a few ſuppoſe them to have 
been the work of the native Iriſh themſelves.“ 
In 


In the laſt excellent edition of the Britannia, (vol. iii. p. 481) 
the reader will ſee, at one view, the various conjectures and opt- 
nions of different writers on this tubjet : Though numerous, 
there are but few of them which would juſtify a particular inveſ- 
tigation. 
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In this diverſity. of opinions, it would be tedi- 
ous to animadvert fingly. on the conjectures of 
the different writers, by whom the ſubject has 
been treated. 1 ſhall, therefore, proceed no-fur- 
ther, than to make ſome obſervations on the 
moſt popular ſuppoſitions; and to hazard a few 


remarks, which may tend more particularly to 
elucidate the Iriſh origins. 


That theſe edifices were not Daniſh, is clearly 
to be inferred from the well-known fact, that 
they are not to be met with in any other of the 
various countries occupied or viſited by that pi- 
ratical people. Could we even ſuppoſe, that a 
body of ſuch rovers, who, from their profeſſion, 
mult have been barbarians, and who were not fa- 
voured with any ſuch intercourſe with poliſhed 

nations, as would tend to eivilize them in their 
native ſeats, that ſuch a people was ſuperier 49 
their more ſouthern: neighbours, who certainly 
were in more adyantageouſly fituated, yet ho 
could we account for their deſign in execting 
ſuch fingular edifices? And who is there Who 
would entertain the idea, that in an .enemyts 
country, where celerity and activity are indif- 
penſable requiſites, they would make a full pauſe, 
and exhauſt their vigour in the eonſtruction ot 
buildings, for a purpoſe which would have been 
anſwered with as much effect. from the top of a 
neighbouring eminence? Can any inſtance be 
produced from hiſtory, of a body of inyaders pup» 
ſuing a line of conduct ſo fingularly prepoſter- 
ous.? or can it be parallelled by any thing fimi- 
lar in the courſe of the inroads of the ſame peo- 
ple in the various countries which they infeſted ? 

But in order to exhibit this ſuppoſition in 
its proper light, it may not be improper to 
ſtate a fact which the obſervation, of every 
traveller will confirm. Were theſe ſtructures 


built 


\ 
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built by the Danes for'the purpoſe of beacons 
or watch towers, it is obvious that their fitu- 
ation would be the moſt elevated that could 
be diſcovered in the vicinity. - Inſtead of this, 
there are but few, if any, remarkable for lofti- 
neſs of fite, and the greater part is indifferently 
to be met with on level and on riſing grounds: 
And ſo little does this conſideration ſeem to 
have influenced the builders of theſe  ſtruc- 
tures, that ſome may be diſcovered on a plain, 
though an- eminence or hill be adjacent. Even 
in the valley of Glandelough, ſurrounded as 
it is with mountains, one of theſe towers ſtill 
ſubſiſts. We may therefore determine how far 
the conjecture, that theſe edifices were built 
by the Danes for the purpoſe of beacons, is 


ſupported by feafon, * by: analogy, and by 
facts. A 23 

Thoſe who would maintain this ſuppoſition, 
would: find it difficult, were there no other ob- 
je tion in their way, to account for the circum- 
ſtance of theſe towers re always in the 
vieinity of a church, or place for religious 
ſervices: And they would find themſelves no 


leſs perplexed with that tortured quotation 
from Cambrenſis, in which it is recorded by 

a qualiſied obſerver, that theſe edifices,' were for 
eccleſiaſtical purpoſes, and that they were pe- 
culiar to the kingdom*. Theſe evidences are 
deei ſive; they limit the purpoſe for which theſe 
ſtructures were erected, in ſuch a manner as 
to give a much greater certainty t6- our con- 
jectures: 

Some writers have ſuppoſed, that theſe towers 
were deſigned for the retreat of anachorets, or 


for 


* « Turres eccleſiaſticas quæ more patrio arctæ ſunt necnon 


et rotundæ.“ See Gerald. Cambrenſ. Topog. Hibern. diſtinct. 2. c. 9. 
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for places of penance. Singular as is this opi- 
nion, it is nevertheleſs more generally received 
than any other; and no other conſideration could 
induce me-to treat it with ſeriouſneſs, or in- 
deed to give it any attention.” It were ſuper- 
fluous to obſerve, that no other nation has 
done ſuch honour to their penitents and re- 
cluſes, though perhaps there was none which 
might have not done it with more convenience, 
than the Iriſh. Stone and lime edifices were 
almoſt unknown in this nation; they had not 
even their churches of ſuch materials; and yet 
there are at preſent remaining more than fifty 
of theſe lofty and durable edifices deſigned for 
a far inferior uſe. Theſe indeed are inconſiſt- 
encies; but the mode of life which their ana- 
chorets affected, muſt have been not leſs ſo, when 
we conſider the different treatment to which 
their brethren of the Eaſt expoſed themſelves 
on the ſummits of piles of a very different 
ſort. And when we have learned to reconcile 
ourſelves to this contrariety, we ſhall ſtill have 
room for ſurpriſe, when we reflect on the ſin- 
gular and reprehenſible negle& of our moſt di- 
ligent Hagiographers, who have not favoured us 
with any memorials of the diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſonages, by whom theſe penitentiary edifices 
were occupied. Our ſurpriſe and our difplea- 
ſure will increaſe when we confider that theſe 
venerable recluſes muſt certainly have formed 
a conſpicuous body in the national and ec- 
clefiaſtical affairs, conſiderable from their num- 
bers, and powerful from their influence. For 
that they were numerous, we may infer from 
the number of theſe towers, even at this day 
ſubſiſting ; and that their influence was power- 
ful, the palaces which they inhabited, ſo ſupe- 


rior 
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rior to any thing in the nation, both for du- 
rability and materials, ſufhciently declare. 
Indeed, if Ireland was formerly conſpicuous 
for its refinement and politeneſs, if, as ſome mo- 
dern writers would contend, it was the feat 
of the arts as it was of literature, we need not 
be ſurpriſed at finding ſuch edifices as theſe dedi- 
cated to ſuch trifling ends, This is the judg- 
ment of an author, whoſe reaſoning on a fimi- 
lar ſubject we had occafion to notice. © Since,” 
ſays he, © ſuch a writer as Cambrenſis ſpeaks 
" = theſe ancient monuments, and fince they 
“ appear from their ſolidity at this day, to have 
« been built with ſuch art and firmneſs, as al- 
„ moiſt to defy the ravages of time, and that 
„they were the retreats of wretched hermits, and 
pious recluſes only, what muſt not be the care 
of the people in erecting churches, colleges, 
and other public works of greater conſe- 
quence? All our annals agree, that ſoon 
after clearing the country of woods, and lay- 
ing it out for tillage, the next care of our 
anceſtors was to erect ſumptuous edifices ; 
and ſure no one will doubt, but that they 
% who built the city of Braganza, in Spain, 
« and whoſe forefathers reſided ſo long in 


architecture.“ —This dazzling proſpect of na- 
tional ſplendor, muſt doubtleſs afford great plea- 
ſure to every true Mileſian; who, like the ideal 
poſſeſſor of every ſhip which entered the Athe- 
nian port, gathers from all parts, from the hiſ- 
tory of the moſt civilized, as well as from that 
of the rudeſt nations, whatever may contri- 
bute to adorn his fancied Ogygia, whatever 
may tend to his own intellectual enjoyment, 
and whom it were almoſt exyel to arouſe 

rom 


Egypt, muſt have acquired ſome knowledge of 
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from the contemplation of the ſplendid, the 
enchanting theme. „5 
A more plauſible conjecture on the defign 
of theſe towers is, that they were intended for 
belfries. How far this conjecture is admaihble, 
will, it is preſumed, be clearly ſeen from a con- 
currence of probabilities and hiſtoric facts. 
« The Iriſh ecclehaſtics who travelled,” ſays 
an ingenious writer, would wiſh to have t 
« uſe of a bell in their churches and monaſte- | 
„ ries.” Their conduct in the attainment of | 
this wiſh is indeed ſingular. Where ſhould: 
„they hang the bells was the queſtion... Their 
« wooden ſtructures would but ill anf{wer this 
„intention, and perhaps, they had not à tra 
„ near their convent. This 4rſt. ſuggeſted to 
them the idea of getting ſteeples of . ſtone 
= © and lime. And the very. poverty ef their 
= © other religious houſes, dictated the; circular 
= © form, becauſe they could not be handſomely 
annexed to edifices of ſuch. periſhable . mate- 
© tials: And they ſtood iſolate and detached, - 
aas if diſdaining the other buildings to Which 
8 © they were not congenial.” M 
» In attributing to the Iriſh clergy theſe wiſhes, 
and that emulation ſo natural to mankind,* it is 
| _ fingular 


cc 


cc 


* Campbell's Strictures, &c. p. 228.—The paſſion of theſe. © 
Iriſh eccleſiaſtics of the eighth century, is not however without 
a parallel, and what is more ſurpriſing, it has been equalled by V 
ſome Engliſbmen of the preſent age. The reader will n e d. J 
pleaſed with ſeeing the likeneſs. —_— 

« Adjoining to Berkely Caſtle, almoſt,” fays a' latetraveller,. 
in his tour through Glouceſterſhire, ** 4s the pariſh church, a fe- | 
* Seher looking building. Unfortunately, the pariſhioners ; 
found a church was ſomewhat uncouth without '# le. A 
«« ſteeple was therefore agitated in a veſtry, and it was. folemuly. 
* reſolved it ſhould be erefted. How vain ane all the geter⸗ 
*« minations of mortals! The church could not bear the fieeple ©" 
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fingular that this ingenious writer ſhould not 
have inquired, how far it might have been prac- 
ticable for this body, to imitate a cuſtom, 
which they obſerved to be attended with advan- 
tage abroad. Nor is that inconſiſtency lefs re- 
markable, which would ſuppoſe the clergy unt- 
VERSALLY to adopt a refinement, which, in the 
fame chapter, his own ſtatement of facts, from 
the beſt authorities,f proves to have been utterly 
beyond their reach, in any one inſtance. 
From this ſtatement it appears, that the firſt 
church of lime and ſtone in Ireland, © a little 
oratory,“ was not built before the twelfth cen- 
tury; that it was built by a perſonage no leſs 
diſtinguiſhed than the Primate Malachy; and 
that it was conſidered as a © novelty” by the 
people, who ſeyerely upbraided that ecelefiaſtic 
for pride, and derided his folly for undertaking 
a work ſo much bgyond his ability. © And as 
this was the firſt church,” (to uſe the words of the 
learned author) “ ſo the palace built by Roderic 
« O'Connor, the . laſt Iriſh monarch, at Tuam, 
< was the firſt dwelling-houſe erected by the 
*« ſame people, and in the ſame manner, which 
* {ſo aſtoniſhed the beholders, that they called 
« it, the wonderful caſtle.” : 
Theſe 


what was to be done ? Oh, who could bear- to pray without 
a ſteeple ! Well then, a ſteeple was determined to be built 
but where do you think? Why—at the diſtance ef about 
. « twenty yards from the edifice it was intended for.” See Sul- 
livan's Tour, vol. 1. p. 265. PS OF 
Equally paſſionate for this deſirable object, a fteeple, according 
to our author, were theſe proprietors of the little wooden ab- 
bies,” who ſet at nought every prudential conſideration of national 
2 of novelty, of exertions not very congenial to the ſlug- 
giſhneſs of their general character, and of expence beyond the 
reſources of the firſt eccleſiaſtic in the kingdom What pity it 
is that this coincidence in men of ſuch different ages, and differ- 
ent diſpoſitions, ſhould have been unknown to the two * 
gentlemen, who amuſed themſelves in drawing a parallel between 
the London ſhopkeeper and the ſavage ! 
+ S. Bernard in vit. Malach. 
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| Theſe circumſtances being conſidered, it is ra- 
ther ſurprizing that we ſhould find the ſame na- 
tion in the common and general practice; of 
erecting /uch edifices for ſo trifling a pur- 
poſe, as that of belfries; that this practice 
ſhould have been continued for three centuries, 
and yet that this little oratory, of the ſame mate- 
rials, ſhould, on that account, be regarded as a no- 
velty, and excite ſo violent a prejudice ; and that 
ſo inconſiderable a building ſhould be, by all men, 
regarded as equal to, if not beyond the reſources of 
the moſt dignified eceleſiaſtic in the iſland, while 
the pride of every wooden abbey was its little 
bell ſuſpended in one of theſe lofty and“ won- 
derful” ſtructures. Theſe are ſtriking contra- 
ditions , and there are many more which might 
be exhibited, were we to examine the ſubject 
more minutely. And either this ſtatement of 
facts, which has been made by our author him- 
ſelf, from unexceptionable authorities, is un- 
founded, or thoſe conclufions to be deduced from 
his conjectures on the erection of theſe edifices, 
muſt be given up as indefenſible. - 

It is powerfully evident from the teſtimony of 
Cambrenſis, and from the circumſtance of theſe 
towers being always in the vicinity of ſome ec- 
eleſiaſtical edifice, that they were uſed for ſome 
purpoſe in religious ceremonies. And we may 
conclude, as well from what has been ſaid rela- 
tive to the improbability of their being built by 
the Iriſh clergy, as from their being unlike any 
thing in uſe among that body in any other 
country, that they originally had no reference 
to their convenience. Hence, then, we infer, 
that the Round Towers of Ireland were uſed in 
the celebration of the pagan worſhip; and of 
conſequence, that they were erected before the 
fifth century. It will be admitted, that the pa- 
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gan Iriſh might have been in the practice of ſolem- 
nizing ſuch rites, or performing ſuch ceremo- 
nies as would require ſtructures of this form; 
and theſe few obvious conſiderations, will, it 
is preſumed, eſtabliſh the high degree of proba- 
bility that this-was indeed the caſe. | 
When paganiſm was ſucceeded by the eſta- 
bliſhment of chriſtianity, theſe towers muſt na- 
turally have grown into diſuſe ; and thus deſerted, 
and every where obtruding themſelves on the eye, 
they mult have attracted notice, and been employ- 
ed in ſubſequent ages for different purpoſes. We 
are, therefore, to diſtinguiſh between the primary 
deſign, and the incidental or occaſional uſe of theſe 
towers. By the clergy they might have been 
employed as belfries ; to the anachoret, they may 
have ſerved as retreats from the cares and em- 
ployments of life; to the penitent, as ſuitable 
places for the exerciſe of that mortification en- 
Joined' by his ſpiritual ſuperior ; and to thoſe 
hoſts of invaders, who for a ſeries of years in- 
vaded Ind deſolated the nation, they may, upon 
occaſion, have afforded all the advantages of a 
watch-tower, or beacon. But to ſuppoſe that 
any one of theſe purpoſes was. the primary ob- 
ject of the people by whom theſe ſtructures were 
erected, is to ſuppoſe, what it would be exceed- 


ingly difficult, if not intirely impoffible, to 


prove.” -* | 
That theſe towers ſhould be always found- in 
the vicinity of a church, is a circumflance for 
which we may eafily account. Though the Iriſh 
loſt a number of erroneous opinions and un- 
meaning ſuperſtitions upon their converſion, 
yet we are not to imagine, that their minds 
were ſo fully enlightened, as to enable them to 
ſubdue different prejudices which they might 
conſider as innocent, and in which they had 
always 
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always indulged. In conſequence of theſe pre- 
judices, the vulgar would ſtill regard, with 
veneration, thoſe fpots which they had learned 
from their forefathers to refpect; and even tho 
reaſon might point out the impropriety of ſuch 
a conduct, its voice would be too feeble when 
exerted againſt the force of eſtabliſhed habir. 
A portion of this veneration they would gra- 
dually communicate to their teachers, or theſe 
from policy, might deem it expedient to join 
in the general error. Such an adherence to 
ancient ſuperſtition has been noticed in moſt 
revolutions of this kind; and habitual errot 
has thus acquired a double ſanction. We ſee 
no reaſon why this may not have been the caſe 
in Ireland ;* and in the preſent affair, if our 
reaſoning be well founded, we have an inſtance 
of its operation. In nothing is tradition more 
defective, than in handing down national cuſ- 
toms which have been difuſed, and ceremonies 
and opinions long fince ſuperſeded. Such af- 
fairs intereſt not the vulgar ; they are entirely 
beyond their ſphere; and when the generation 
is paſſed away which introduced the alteration, 
very little which relates to it will be known to 
poſterity. Finding theſe /pors appropriated to 
religious uſes, they would not trouble them- 
ſelves with inquiries concerning the original 
purpoſe, or the æra of the erection of theſe 
towers ; and ſhould they even chance to receive 
ſome hints of their being employed in pagan wor- 
ſhip, their indifference or their ignorance. of 
the particular ſervice for which they were de- 
figned, would not permit them to profit by the 
information. It is therefore probable, that the 

| D 2 nation 


* The variety of heatheniſh ſuperſtitions retained by the Irich, 
not a few of which are yet to be diſcovered, has been frequently 
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nation at large, or even the clergy, were as ill- 
informed on theſe points as any writers of the 
preſent day ; and that their materials for diſco- 
vering their original uſe, were as ſcanty: as our 
own. All that they could with certainty inform 
us on that ſubject, is perhaps contained in the 
notice of Cambrenſis. They found them ſpread 
over the country, unoccupied and without uſe, 
and they availed themſelves of whatever advan- 
tages their form and ſituation would admit. 
Their loftineſs and ſhape pointed them out as 
proper for the purpoſe of a ſteeple; and at a 
time when ſteeples of ſuch materials ſurpaſſed 
their means, they were pleaſed with the acqui- 
ſition of ſo many already conſtructed, and 
proper for their uſe. 

Such appears to have been the original de- 
ſign, and ſuch to have been the revolutions 
which theſe ſingular edifices experienced. If 
any weight be allowed to theſe reaſonings, we 
may hence conclude, that the people by whom 
they were conſtructed, and among whom their 
uſe was general, muſt have had a ſyſtem of hea- 


theniſm different in ſome end particulars 


from thoſe which obtained in the weſtern 
countries of Europe. In the ſame climate, and 
with every advantage of a fimilarity of fituati- 
on, they have nothing of this kind“ to produce 
among their remains of antiquity. If we ex- 
tend our inquiry to thoſe countries which are 
{aid to have been the primæval ſeats of the co- 
lony whoſe origin we would inveſtigate, we 
will not meet with any greater ſucceſs, But 
when removing to ſo remote a ſituation, and ſo 

different a country, they may have by degrees 
ſo far changed in this reſpect, as to erect 


durable 
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durable edifices in the room of thoſe of a tem- 
porary nature for this purpoſe, to which they had 
been accuſtomed. Particular circumſtances with 
which we muſt eyer remain unacquainted, 
may have operated this change, and the influ- 
ence of their prieſts was ſuihciently powerful to 
induce the people to make every exertion in a 
vork of this kind in which they were ſo 
nearly coneerned. 

But after all, it muſt be confeſſed, that theſe 
ſpeculations are purely conjectural, and that they 
will acquire credit for probabillity in ſome mea- 
ſure from the diſpoſition of the reader. There 
may be ſome, perhaps, who will account them 
probable, but I am aware, that to others they 
will appear unſatisfactory. To ſuch I would 
only obſerve, that they claim no higher rank 
than that of conjecture, founded on the imper- 
fect view of Iriſh antiquities which relate to the 
preſent ſubject, and that they are profeſſedly in- 
capable of hiſtorie proof. This allowance, 
however, regards nothing further than the con- 
jectures relative to the origin of the Iriſn, from 
the peculiarity in the form and ſtructure of 
their round towers. As far as relates to the »/e 
of theſe edifices, I preſume to think that I have 
eſtabliſhed this point, with as much certainty 
as the the ſubject will permit. 

The notion that the Iriſh round towers may 
have been ſimilar, as well in ſtructure, as in 
their original uſe, to edifices among the ori- 
ental nations, has however been extended far- 
ther than I would venture to introduce it in 
this p'ace, and extended by writers, whoſe pre- 
judices militate in direct oppoſition to that ſyſ- 
tem of antiquities, which ſuch a reſemblance 
would tend to ſupport. How far their conduct 
on this occaſion may countenance the conjec- 
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tures which I have advanced, reſts not with me to 
determine. 

In the eleventh number of © Collectanea 
% de rebus Hibernicis, is publiſhed a tract, 
entitled, the © Topography of Ireland,” in 
which the authors * make the following remarks 
at the word Cloghad, a Round Tower. =_ 
„As theſe round towers, are neither found in 9 
Britain, nor the European continent, they 
were probably introduced into this land by 
the Perſian Magi, or Gaurs, who in the time 
of Conſtantine the Great, ran over the world, 
carrying in their hands, cenſors, holding the 
* holy fire, aſſerting, their God ſhould deſtroy 
*. all other Gods, which in ſome meaſure they 
effected, by lighting fires under them, thereby 
burning thoſe of wood, and melting thoſe of 
« metal. In this period, the Chriſtian religion 
** made ſome progreſs in the ſouthern and eaſt- 
* ern parts or Europe; but in Ireland, Druidie 
* ſuperſtition remaining in its original purity, 
&« qwhoſe tenets not being widely different from thoſe of 
* the Gaurs, theſe pagan philoſophers found a 
ready aſſent to their doctrines. Whence pyra- 
thetas, or Veſtal Towers, became univerſal 
„in Ireland, in the place of the ancient 
„ Tlachgo.” 

The fingular nature_of the information with 
which we are favoured in this extract, muſt 
naturally attract our notice, and induce ſome 
inquiry concerning the ſources to which we 
are indebted for ſuch valuable knowledge. 
Theſe motives appear to have influenced 'the 
learned Colonel Valiancey, who has accordingly 
inveſtigated the ſubject, and has fully diſplayed 
the reaſon why this diſcovery of the origin of 
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the round towers was never betore made. He 
has followed theſe writers through the extent of 
their aſſertions, and has clearly traced thofe 
paſſages of different authors, which they ſelect- 
ed only to pervert them. Of this ſort” of lite- 
rary perverſion, we have but too many inſtances 
in the courſe, of this controverſy, and ſuch 
has been the force of prejudice, that it has com- 
pelled men, otherwiſe entitled to reſpect, to de- 
preciate themſelves in ſuch a public manner, 
Inquiries of this nature are generally, and with 
Juſtice, termed liberal; but it 1s painful to 
obſerve the frequent departure. of different 
writers, from every' principle of candour, which 
might be expected to govern them, while engag- 
ed in ſuch diſquiſitions. To attempt a pallia- 
tion of ſuch conduct, is but to encourage it. 
And it is incumbent on every writer on the 
ſubject, to expoſe it wherever it may be found; 
and to endeavour, by every means, to explode 
the adoption of meaſures ſo illiberal, and it may 

be added, ſo highly diſgraceful. | 
It appears evident, that theſe writers muſt 
have been forcibly ſtruck with ſome remarkable 
XX reſemblance between the towers of the Iriſh, and 
q others of the ſame kind, among the profeſſors 
of the Magian ſyſtem of feligious opinions, 
For it will be difficult, on any other ſuppoſition, 
to account for the precaution which they uſed 
on this occahon, of anticipating any reaſoning 
more unfavourable to their general ideas of 
Iriſh antiquities. That minds thus prejudiced, 
ſhould be unable to reſiſt this correction, is in- 
deed remarkable, and indicates, that there may 
be more foundation for our conjecture, than 
might have been otherwiſe ſuppoſed. Conjec- 
tures however, of this ſort, though they may 
have ſome weight, and may aſſiſt the mind in 
forming 
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forming general notians, will not be of ſuffici- 
ent validity to ſerve as the baſis of a rm Eiftori- 
cal ſtructure. We muſt therefore quit this ſub- 


ject, in order to proceed to the couſideration of 
evidences more certain and concluſive. 


Ea P?PT7TES Ml 
SECTION III. 


Or the numerous ſyſtems of heatheniſm 
which have obtained among the various com- 
munities of mankind, there is perhaps, none 
which would afford more curious views of hu- 
man nature, than that of the ancient Druids. But, 
whether from the deficiency of original infor- 
mation, or from the remoteneſs of the æra at 
which it was prevalent, it is to be regretted 
that our acquaintance with this ſyſtem ſhould 
be ſo defective. This, however, affects only the 
philoſopher who requires in his inveſtigations a 
er Knowledge of the various pecu- 
liarities by which it was diſtinguiſhed, and of 
the effects which ſuch a ſet of opinions would 
produce. The principal outlines will ſuffice for 
the antiquary; and theſe have been preſerved 
by different writers, whoſe information is de- 
rived from the beſt ſources, as well as by the 
remains of the ſuperſtitious ceremonies which 
have been collected from tradition and national 
cuſtoms. | 
The ſubject of our inquiry is the exact re- 
ſemblance, or rather the identity of the DIS 
an 
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and Magian ſuperſtition, and the cauſe which 
has produced a ſimilarity ſo extraordinary. That 
theſe two ſyſtems were thus cloſely allied, has 
been long allowed, by ancient“, as well as by 
modern writers. A late learned antiquary ob- 
ſerves, that the god Baal, Bell, or Belenus; 
« the tranſmigration of ſouls, their coſmogony 
« and theogony, were 79/9//y Phoenician. What 
„their own mythology was, we know not f.“ 
Bur the writer, whoſe inquiries ſeem to have 
been molt extenſive on this ſubject, and whoſe 
reflections are remarkable, is Doctor Borlaſe, in 
his learned hiſtory of Cornwall. In that work 
he ſtates this reſemblance in a forcible manner, 
and ſhews how much embarraſſment attended 
him in his attempt to diſcover the circumſtances 
by which it was occaſioned. 
«* Whence this ſtriking conformity,” (ſays he) 
in temples, prieſts, worſhip, doctrine, and di- 
vination between two ſuch diſtant nations, 
(as were the Britons and Perſians) did pro- 
« ceed, is difficult to ſay. There never appears 
„to have been the leaſt migration, any acci- 
dental or meditated intercourſe between them 
after the one people was ſettled in Perſia, and 
the other in Gaul and Britain.” Our author 
then notices the opinion of Pelluntier, that theſe 
nations were originally derived from the ſame 
ſtock. This opinion is however erroneous, 
nor can it be allowed that the Celts and Per- 
fans ever were one ſince the grand ſeparation of 
nations. And even were this the caſe, © this 
„union,“ as the Doctor obſerves, © muſt have 
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been fo early, that it can only account for 
an agreement in the eſſentials of religion, 
which in the firſt ages were few, ſimple, and 
unadorned, and ſpread into all parts, and 
% theſe continued in great meaſure at firſt. 
* The great queſtion then is, whether the Per- 
hans and Celts could be one nation, late 
enough in time to have had ſuch a variety of 
cuſtoms, rites and doctrines, of the ſame caſt 
and turn among them, when one people, ſo 
as that when they ſeparated and ſettled, ſome in 
Perſia, and others in Europe, they carried their 
rites, cuſtoms, and doctrines with them into 
their ſeveral departments, whence a conſtant 
and viſible conformity enſued.” 

“ This,” he remarks, © is a difficulty not ea- 
« fily ſolved.” For it is certain from hiſtory, 
that no ſuch ſeparation as he would intimate, 
was made ſo lately as to occahon this reſem- 
blance. © The great correſpondence between the 
* Druids and the Magi, as to their power, ſkill 
« in magic, &c. all theſe were much too mo- 
% dern,“ and we muſt deduce this conformity 
from another channel. 

After making ſome remarks on the trite fable 
reſpecting the knowledge and the journeys of 
the celebrated Abaris, we are preſented with 
ſuch a ſolution, as in the opinion of the Doctor, 
will account for the reſemblance. ©* The Phcoe- 
* nicians were very converſant with the Per- 
* fans, for the ſake of eaſtern trade, and no- 
* thing is more likely, than that the Phoenicians, 
and after chem the Greeks, finding the Druids 
devoted beyond all others to ſuperſtition, 
ſhould make their court to that powerful or- 
der, by bringing them continual notices of 
oriental ſuperſtition, in order to promote and 
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« engroſs the lucrative traffic which they carried 
« on in Britain for ſo many ages. And the 
« ſame channel which imported the Perſians, 
« might aiſo introduce ſome Jewiſh and Egyp- 
« tian rites. The Egyptians traded with Egypt, 
« and had Judea at their own doors, and from 
« the Phœnicians the Druids might learn ſome 
« few Egyptian and Jewiſh rites, and interweave 
« thein with their own“.“ 

Between the predicament in which our author 
is involved, and that of the learned writers of 
the © Topography of Ireland,” is ſuch a ſimila- 
rity as merits attention. If he could not avoid 
being ſtruck with the exact conformity between 
the religious tenets and ceremonies of nations, 
ſo widely ſeparated ; they were unable, though 
ſwayed by party and prejudice, to elude. a con- 
viction of their ſimilarity in that point, which 
more immediately came under their notice. He 
wilfully ſhut his eyes againſt thoſe traditions 
of a neighbouring people, which might have 
enabled him to ſolve ſuch a difficulty : they no 
leſs incredulous, profeſſedly attempted to involve 
them in contempt and diſcredit. He neglected 
the proper means of diſentangling himſelf from 
his embarraſſment; they refuſed the aſſiſtance 
which, they knew, had been effectual for the 
ſame purpoſe. He, loſt in perplexity, adopted 
an expedient which ſerved only to expoſe him 
to ridicule : they, involved in error, and refu- 
{ing to be extricated, were reduced to the unjuſ- 
tifiable neceſſity of cutting that knot which they 
would not untie. He employed the innocent 
artifice of introducing among the ſequeſtered 
inhabitants of the Britiſh iſles, the tenets and 
ſuperſtition of the diſtant Perſians, by means of 
rough, untaught Phoenician ſailors, who made 
religion an article of trade, and who bartered 
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for the tin of the ignorant iſlanders, Perſian 

and Egyptian prieſts, inſtead of ſalt, crockery, 

and brazen ware: while they, converting the 

perſecuted Chriſtians of the Eaſt into Chaldœan 

Magi, ſent them, inſtead of to Conſtantinople 

or to Egypt, acroſs the continent of Europe, to 

propagate the doctrines of their countrymen 

among the barbarous poſſeſſors of Ireland. 
The latter poſition, as it was principally found- 

ed on miſrepreſehtation, required ſome inquiry 

in order to its detection; but that a notion ſa 

extravagant as that of Borlaſe, ſhould be feri- 

oully adopted by numerous antiquarians, and | 

among the reſt, by the learned author of the 

Inquiry into the hiſtory of Scotland,” is truly 

ſurpriſing. However, as it has ſuch reſpectable 

authorities to plead in its defence, I ſhall not 

let it paſs without ſome inveſtigation. 

In conſequence of this opinion of the origin 

of Druidiſm, the ingenious writer above re- 

ferred to, affects to think, that it was never ge- 

nerally received in Britain and Gaul; that it was 

but imperfectly eſtabliſhed in theſe nations; and 

that even thoſe tribes by whom it was thus 

adopted, bore but a ſmall proportion to the reſt 

of their countrymen. But, perhaps it will ap- 

pear that Druidiſm prevailed much longer, and 

that its influence was more extenſive than would 

be ſuppoſed from this repreſentation to have been Y 

the caſe. : 
“ Druidiſm,” ſays he, © as we know from 

& Ceſar, was a late invention in the ſouth of 

* Britain, and it was rally aboliſhed by Tibe- 

“ rius*.” Now, in the firſt place, Cæſar docs. 

no where ſay that Druidiſm was ſo lately in- 

ſtituted; for on the contrary, he places it among 


thoſe 
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thoſe events which are recorded by uncertain 
tradition. It is thought,” ſays the great wri- 
ter, © that Druidiſm was invented in Britain, 
« 23nd that it extended thence to Gaul;” and as 
a confirmation of this opinion, he adds, that 
« at this time, thoſe who are defirous of 'a 
« more intimate. acquaintance with its myſte- 
ries, generally repair to that ifland for in- 
« ftruction*.” Cæſar, it may be obſerved, 
ſpeaks of this event as traditional; for were 
it ſo recent as is ſuppoſed, there would be no 
room for an expreſſion implying uncertainty 
or probable conjecture. Conſequently, an event 
which was only to be known from tradition, 
and that tradition ſo uncertain as to require 
the ſupport of reaſoning from concomitant 
circumitances, muſt have been ſomewhat re- 
mote, and cannot be ſaid to have © lately” 
taken place.—And indeed, if Druidiſm had been 
thus introduced, the era of its inſtitution muſt 
have been, even in Cæſar's time, remote, becauſe, 
the commerce of the Pheenicians had long been 
ſuſpended. 

It is alſo aſſerted, that“ Pliny tells us, that 
„Tiberius aboliſhed the Druidic religion, which 
* he could not have done, had it ſpread ſo 

* wide as we, dreamf.” And in another paſ- 


ha on the eule. of „ ee and Aure- 
lius Victor, the epoch of its extirpation is ex- 


tended to the —— of Claudius. by whom it 
was totally extinguiſhed.” Now, every one 
of theſe writers expreſsly limits the abolition 
of the inhuman rites of this body to Gaul, 
and there is no authority to- ſhew that it ex- 


tended 
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tended to Britain. Pliny, who aferibes it to 
Tiberius, in the ſentence immediately follow- 
ing, obſerves, that © Britannia hodie eam 
«< attonite celebrat tantis ceremoniis ut dediſſe 
* Perſis videri poſſit“.“ And the moſt ilhin- 
formed reader will at once recollect that the 
juriſdiction of Tiberius, did not extend farther 
than the continent. In another place Pliny 
ſpeaks of the Druids as flouriſhing even in his 
time in Gaul, and deſcribes ſome of the cere- 
monies which they continued to practiſef. The 
great diſlike with which the Druids were re- 
garded by the Romans, was occafioned by che 
horrid and inhuman rites which they practiſ- 
ed; © namque,” ſays Tacitus, © cruore captivo 
e adolere aras et hominum fibris conſulere 
“ deos fas habebant.” This body might have 
incurred the reſentment of their conquerors, 
by their attempts to ſhake off their bondage; 
but doubtleſs, their deteſtation of theſe barba- 
Tities, was a principal motive for iſſuing the 
imperial edicts, which directed their ſuppreſ- 
fion, Theſe edicts, if we may judge from the 
expreſſions of the different writers by whom 
they are mentioned, were chiefly directed 
againſt the abuſes which obtained among the 
conquered nations, and which were incompa- 
tible with a well eſtabliſhed government. But 
it appears from what has been ſaid, that after 
the ſuppreſſion of theſe enormities, Druidifm 
was ſtill cultivated, and that it continued to be 
the 1cligion of the rude nations, among whom 
it had formerly flouriſhed. By inſenfible de- 
grees, it is probable, it vaniſhed in proportion 
as theſe nations were civilized, and it may be 
conjectured, that the diffuſion of Chriſtianity, 
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was in no ſmall degree a cauſe of its diſap- 
pearance. | | 

We are alſo aſſured with the ſame dogmatiſm 
of exprefhon, that Druidiſm was not diffuſed 
among any - tribes of Scythian extraction, 
either in Britain or Gaul, and that“ there is no 
« qguthority at all for Druids being known. be- 
« yond preſent North Wales, on the north, and. 
the river Garonne, the bounds of the Celtæ, 
in Gaul, on the ſouth. A line drawn by the 
Severn, in Britain, and Seine in Gaul, farms. 
the eaſtern bound, while the ocean forms the 
« weſtern*”. Whether or not this peremptary 
remarker will allow the teſtimony of Cæſar to 
be an authority+, is not for me to ſay, though 
the intelligence we derive from him, is ſufh- 
ciently deciſive. That great commander in- 
forms us, that “ i omni Gallia,” in all Gaul, 
there were two bodies of men of ſuperior diſ- 
tinction, the Knights and the Druids. What 
he means by the term, © omnis Gallia,” he 
fully ſhews, when he afterwards tells us, that. 
the annual afſembly of the, Druids was held. in 
the territories of the Carnuti, © which diſtrict 
was ſuppoſed to be the centre of all Gaul,.” 
The Carnuti, it is agreed, were the people of 
Chartres, a diſtrict in the vicinity of the Seine, 
and near the city of Paris, and cannot by any 
means be ſuppoſed to be the centre of Celtic 
Gaul. But this country completely anſwers the 
deſcription of being © in the middle of all 
„Gaul,“ Aquitain, and the Narbonneſe pro- 
vince excepted. Hence then it is demonſtrat- 
ed, that Druidiſm was not confined to ſuch 
narrow limits as thoſe preſcribed to it in 
Saul; and as the ſame argument is uſed by 
our author, to ſhew that it was not prevalent 
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among the Belgæ of Britain, the ſame. may be 
obſerved of his con-lufion reſpecting its limits 
in that iſland“. | 

Having made theſe obſervations on the ge- 
neral ſtate of Druidiſm, Jet us inquire what de- 
gree of probability attends the ſuppoſition that 
this inſtitution was introduced into Britain by 
means of the Crews of Phoenician ſhips which 
traded here, at a time before theſe countries 
were diſcovered by the Romans. And a few con- 
ſiderations will enable us ſully to decide on 
this ſubject. 

It may be remarked in the firſt place, that the 
ſuppoſition which is here made, and which is 
intended to paſs for hiſtory, is the only piece 
of hiſtory which exiſts of the kind. We have 
never heard of any ſimilar event, and our ex- 
perience of mankind would convince us, that 
ſuch a circumſtance is utterly improbable. That 
a national change ſhould be made by a barba- | 
Tous people, in the whole of their mythology, WM * 
through caprice or the influence of a neigh 
bouring ſtate, would be accounted remarkable, 
though ſuch changes have at times occurred. Mi 
But we have never heard that the ſame change 
was introduced through the means of untaught 4 
and ignorant mariners, who made tranſient viſits 
to a remote and uncivilized coaſt: and reaſon 
would convince us that ſuch a revolution could 
never be effected by ſuch ſingular means. 

It may be further obſerved, that the Phceni- 
cians could not have had any motive ſufficient- 
ly powerful, to induce them thus to cultivate 
the good offices of the Britons. In the fim- 
pie intercourſe which obtained, they had no 

rival, 
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rival, nor any thing to fear from the infinua- 
tions of an intereſted neighbour. Nor is it to 
be ſuppoſed, that theſe .barbarous and unrefin- 
ed iſlanders, would require to be initiated into 
the myſteries of a religion, of which they could 
not pollibly know any thing, unlefs from the 
incomplete hints of men, whoſe occupation in 
life rendered them the leaſt qualified among 
their countrymen, to ſatisfy the curiofty which 
they excited. And that the Druids would adopt 
the whole of the tenets and ceremonies of theſe 
ſtrangers, from a principle of ambition, 1s not 
to be ſuppoſed, unleſs we attribure to them a 
portion of thoſe ſentiments which have unfhick- 
led the minds of our modern philoſophers. 

The only ſuppoſition upon which we can 
allow that the Britons copied immediately from 
the Phœnicians in theſe reſpects, is that of a 
colony ſettled in the iſland for the purpoſe of 
conducting trafic. This ſuppoſition has been 
actually made: And indeed, if it be allowed 
to be founded on truth, we might at once infer, 
that the Druids imitated and copied the doctrine 
and ſuperſtition of theſe poliſhed emigrants. 
But that there never was ſuch a colony, is cafily 
evinced, from the trifling intercourſe of the 
Phceenicians in any other reſpect than that of 
ſimple exchange of commodities, from the total 
deficieney of any monuments indicative of their 
rehdence, from the filence of tradition, and 
much more from that of hiſtory. And if no 
ſuch colony exiſted, it is not to be ſuppoſed 
that the merchants of Tyre would intereſt 
themſelves ſo deeply in the affairs of the Celtic 
prieſts, with whom their connection was fo 
ilight; nor can we imagine, that for the grati— 
fication of that body, they would betray the 
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arcana of their religion, and the myſteries of 
the Magi. | 

It is not at all probable that the Magi would 
conſent to this publication of thoſe ſecrets 
which they exclufively ſtudied. But granting 
that they were thus communicative, allowing 
too, that the Phœnicians would take the trouble 
of giving the Britons ſome information on the 
ſubject, and that theſe, from the hints thus re- 
ceived, would willingly introduce them among 
their ancient rites, yet, how are we to account 
for the extent of the Druidic myſteries, which 
required in ſome caſes a noviciate of twenty 
years, and which could not be attained in any 
without the moſt tedious and long continued 
attention? Such a quantity of verſes as they 
were employed during that time in committing 
to memory, could not, it is preſumed, have 
proceeded from a combination of barbarous 
iſlanders, and as their mythology was the ſame 
with the Phoenician, we muſt infer that theſe 
myſteries were alſo the ſame with thoſe of the 
prieſts of that polite people. This inference is, 
beſides, deciſively confirmed from the general 
accounts which we receive of the ſubjects of 
their ſpeculations. Now it is entirely impoſſible 
that the Druids could have been inſtructed in 
theſe arcana by mere traders, and it is utterly 
improbable that any of that body by whom 
they were {ſtudied in the Eaſt, ſhould have tranſ- 
ported themſelves to thele ſequeſtered ifles, and 
that they ſhould have remained among a bar- 
barous people for ſuch a time as would be re- 
quilite ſor their initiation, and for giving them 
a due knowledge of theſe voluminous myſte— 
ries. Nor is it leſs improbable, that the rude 
iſlanders would ſubmit to ſuch conſtraint, un- 
der the tuition of ſtrangers, with whoſe lan— 
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guage they were unacquainted, and whoſe habits, 
and general turn of thinking, were ſo different 
from their own. 

The learned writer, however, though he has 
here adopted a ſuppoſition, which though un- 
founded, and perhaps extravagant, is common 
to him with others, does not appear willing to 
tread implicitly in their footſteps. He has ac- 
cordingly made a ſingular deviation, and to the 
utter confuſion of every northern antiquary 
who has written on the ſubject, has pronounced, 
that © in Ireland there is not the ſhadow of an 
“ authority for the very name of Druid being 
“ known, and antiquaries might, with equal 
« reaſon, give us Bonzes and Derviſes in Ire- 
& land*.” A writer who thus dogmatically con- 
tradicts all his predeceſſors, and who does not 
ſcruple to brand them on this account with the 
name of © Viſionaries,“ though he be not pre- 
pared for a retort equally courteous, ſhould not 
however be ſurpriſed, if he finds authorities and 
facts adduced to confute his magiſterial and 
ſummary decifion. If he conſult Sir James 
Ware's + Inquiries on this ſubject, he will find 
that that writer, who would not without foun- 
dation, aſſert any thing of this kind in which 
almoſt every reader would be a judge, has di- 
rectly afirmed the contrary. Even Dr. Campbell 
will prove, that the modern Iriſh retain that 
word, the knowledge of which is ſo perempto- 
rily denied to their anceſtors. But this were 
a {lender evidence, were it unſupported by tra- 
dition or hiſtory. That the traditions of 
the Iriſh are uniform in maintaining 
this point, it is unneceſſary for me particu- 
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larly to ſtate. And it were equally ſuperfluous 
to repeat the detail of the numerous veſtiges of 
the heatheniſm of the Iriſh, which are ſtill re- 
tained, and which are moſt clearly and unequi- 

vocally Oriental or Druidic#. 5 
Celtic traditions muſt not, however, in argu- 
Ing with this writer, be mentioned in a ſerious 
light. They are ſuper-ſuperlative, and extra 
« ſuporific nonſenſe+.” Whence then are we to 
derive any knowledge of the religion of the 
pagan lriſh ? If their hiſtory, and the remains 
of that religion which ſtill ſubſiſt among their 
deſcendants, are not ſufficient evidences, we 
muſt enquire from foreign writers, and to them 
we muſt look for every certain information. 
But it is well known that the Romans had few 
motives ſor giving minute and appropriate 
deſcriptions of our natipnal manners and rites. 
And if not one of their writers can be found 
to prove that Druidiſm did not extend to this 
iſland, what apology can this abuſive writer 
plead for loading with ſeurrility and oppro- 
brium, every other antiquary without excep- 
tion, who has noticed the ſubject? This is in 
fact the caſe; and his illiberal conduct muſt 
only reflect diſgrace on his own character. On 
the other hand, Tacitus, whoſe means of in— 
formation were unexceptionable, has recorded, 
that © in climate and ſoil, in the diſpoſitions 
and cy//7oms} of its inhabitants, Ireland differed 
« very little from Britain.“ This evidence our 
I I | "author 


* To the ſame place I refer for different proofs of the remain- 
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author may deem indecifive ; but in the courſe 
of his antiquarian reſearches, he frequently 
contents himſelf with reſting points of the firſt 
importance on a much lighter foundation; and 
what is more to the purpoſe, this account of 
Tacitus is much more applicable, and more de- 
terminate than any other which he can produce 

of an oppoſite tendency. | 
Such was the extent to which Druidiſm had 
prevailed. We are now to inquire more parti- 
cularly .concerning its origin, and the quarter 
from which it firſt ſpread through the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. It has, I preſume, been evinced, 
that this inſtitution could not have been intro- 
Juced by means of a few ignorant mariners, 
in the courſe of their tranſient viſits to theſe 
remote ſhores. And it remains to be obſerved, 
that we cannot deviſe any probable ſuppoſition 
to account for this introduction, except that of 
the migration of a people, ſuch as has been al- 
ready ſtated. If this migration be allowed, we 
need not long heſitate concerning the country 
in which the ſettlement was accompliſhed. 
While the traditions of Gaul and of Britain are 
entirely filent on the ſubject, thoſe of Ireland 
have long maintained the reality of this event. 
Their voice is confirmed by the concurrence of 
hiſtoric evidence. Cæſar has recorded, that thoſe 
of the Gauls, who wiſhed to acquire an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Druidic myſteries, 
repaired to Britain, We are hence directed to 
trace the fountain of this remarkable inſtitu- 
tion, in a retrogade direction: and this con- 
currence of probability, clearly points out Ire- 
land as the prime ſeat of Druidiſm, as the 
fountain whence all knowledge of its tenets 
and ceremonies was originally derived to the 
weſtern world“. CE 
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From the few and ſimple confiderations which 
form the baſis of the preſent diſquiſition, we 
may be ſurpriſed when we find it ſo embarraſſed 
as to require ſuch tedious details. Without 
having recourſe to the chemical proceſs of a 
Rudbeck, a Pezron, or a Cumberland, we may 
be juſtified in recognizing an indentity, which 
cannot fail to ſtrike every obſeryer who may 
take a ſurvey of the religion in queſtion, and 
we may be permitted to join with the general 
opinion of writers of every deſcription, in aſcrib- 
ing to them an origin common to both. Here, 
however, the agreement ceaſes. To fix on a ſup- 
poſition which would account for this remark- 
able circumſtance, has been found to perplex 
and to divide the opinions of thoſe antiquaries, 
who have attempted a ſolution of the difficul- 
ty. I cannot ſubſcribe to the opinion of thoſe 
which would make the Celts and the Perſians the 
ſame people, becauſe it is an opinion which 
hiſtory evidently proves to be erroneous. And 
I cannot diſcover, that this ſuppoſition, if even 
it were true, would tend to an elucidation of 
the point, becauſe the ſeparation of theſe diſ- 
tant nations muſt have been too remote to have 
produced the conformity which has been ob- 
ſerved. The hypotheſis that the religious te- 
nets of the Magi were introduced in theſe ſe- 
queſtered nations, through the communication 
of ignorant traders, I conſider as extravagant, 
and {till more, as indefenfible on the principles 
of experience, and even of common ſenſe. Nor 
can I regard the mention of this hypotheſis in 
any other light than that of a cover for the pre- 
judices of our own, and the perplexity of fo- 
reign antiquarians. There remains but one 
ſuppoſition, by which to account for this iden- 
tity, and that one is amply ſufficient to remove 
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every doubt, and to reflect a ſteady light on the 
ſubject. That ſuppoſition I have already ſtated. 
And whoever will not oppoſe the general opi- 
nion of antiquarians, with regard to the com- 
mon origin of the Magian and Druidic reli- 
gions, and at the ſame time will not aſſent to 
the dogmatic and unfounded afſeverations of a 
Pinkenton ; ſuch an one virtually declares his belief, 
that a ſettlement of a people who were conformable to 
the nations of the Eaſt in theſe reſpects, muſt at ſome 
remote era, have been formed in Ireland. And if, as 
has been with juſtice obſerved, © the higheſt 
„probability attainable in hiſtoric reſearch, or, 
cas it may be called, Hiforic Truth, confiſts in this, 
that though you cannot demonſtrate it to be 
4 true, yet you can prove all oppoſite opinions 
„ to be falſe,” it will be allowed, that the mi- 
gration into Ireland, to which all their hiſtory; 
and their traditions more particularly point, 
muſt be confidered as hiftorically true. 
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II ſeems to be an opinion generally enter- 
tained, that the Iriſh language is the moſt pure 
and unmixed dialect of the Celtic that now ex- 
iſts. This opinion being plaufible, and having 
been ſeldom controverted, has derived a further 
acceſſion of proof in being adopted by writers 
whoſe erudition and knowledge claim confidera- 
ble reſpect. 

To oppoſe, in this point, the repeated aſſer- 
tions of thoſe antiquarians, who, to greater abi- 
lities and penetration than I can claim, have 
Joined an intimate acquaintance with the lan- 
guage in queſtion, requires for my juſtification, 
a full and undoubted conviction of their error. 
That it is an error, will, I preſume, appear from 
a very flight conſideration ; and perhaps it is to 
a want of this that we are to aſcribe its long 
continuance, and its being cheriſhed and enter- 
tained without any ſuſpicion. Like other miſ— 
takes of a ſimilar nature, the preſent one has 
been retained merely on the footing. of autho- 
rity, and owes its prevalence to the inadvertence 
of ſucceſſive writers, who have undeviatingly 
followed thoſe by whom it was firſt introduced. 
Thus Sir William Temple's conjecture, has been 
often repeated, and has been forced to adapt itſelf 
to the reaſonings of thoſe antiquarians who re- 
poſe implicit confidence in affertions which they 

might 
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might eaſily verify from themſelves. Thus like- 
wiſe, have they repoſed on the notions of Leib- 
nitz, and of Lluyd. But it ſhould be obfery- 
ed, that theſe notions are to be traced either to 
a general error, in confounding together the 
Celts and Scythians, though radically different, 
or to an ignorance of Iriſh hiſtory, and a con- 
ſequent fallacious reaſoning. 
To ſo great an extent has the former error 
operated, that Ihre ſuppoſes the Celtic lan- 
guage to be a dialect of the Gothic; an opi- 
nion in which he is by no means fingular. 
This radical miſtake alſo pervades the whole of 
the heterogenous © eſſay on the Celtic language,” 
and has betrayed the writer of that tract, into 
moſt ſtrange and ludicrous concluſions. That 
learned author may well indeed attempt to ex- 
tend the prevalence of the Celtic in nations, 
the moſt remote from each other, and mutually 
unconnected, when he can produce ſuch re- 
ſpectable aſhſtance, as would be furniſhed by an 
alliance with the Goths. But when he takes 
for granted, poſitions, which it will be impoſ- 
ſible for him to reconcile with hiſtory, he can- 
not but expect that every ſubſequent deduction 
muſt be rejected as erroneous. | 
The great Leibnitz, has alſo failed in this 
point. He argues, as though Britain could be 
peopled only from the continent immediately 
adjacent, Ireland from Britain, and an iſland, 
ſhould ſuch an one be ſuppoſed ſtill further 
weſt, from Ireland. This is in effect the amount 
of his reaſoning. © For unleſs we reſolve his ar- 
guments into ſuch a ſuppoſition, we cannot 
account for any conjecture, that the Celts, be- 
ing preſſed by the approach of new colonies of 
a different origin, ſhould have retired by de- 
grees, and that they ſhould have exclufively poſ- 
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open as it was to the inroads of theſe new Scy- 
thian colonies in their naval expeditions, did 
actually receive large ſupplies in its population, 
not only from countries lying in the ſame pa- 
rallel, but alſo from the northern regions of 
Europe. Theſe ſettlers, though at firſt they did 
not mix with the original Celts, were, however, 
in a ſeries of time, incorporated in the ſame 
general maſs. And ſo far erroneous are ſuch 
obſervations as theſe, that we muſt look for a 
more pure dialect of the Celtic in Britain, than 
in this iſland. Here the two diſtinct races were 
intermingled : in that country they were in a 
great meaſure ſeparate, and have continued to 
preſerve themſelyes with but an inferior degree 
of intermixture. 

The Welch has certainly received a large en- 
creaſe of words from the Gothic, as is evinced 
from the reſearches, and even from the errors of 
different gloſſologiſts. In a much greater degree, 
therefore, are we to ſuppoſe this corruption to 
have taken place in Ireland. Without a very 
accurate acquaintance with both of the parent 
ſources, no writer can trace any word in it to 
either. And hence have ariſen the miſtakes 
of the etymologiſts, who contend, that it 
was originally the ſame with the Latin, the 
Greek, and other dialects of the Gothic, while 
at the ſame time they ſtrenuouſly maintain, that 
it is a good ſpecimen of the Celtic. Nor lets 
remarkable is the miſtake of Bullet, who mak- 
ing the Iriſh, with the Highland Scotiſh, a ſtand- 
ard of the Celtic, aſſures us, that he has ſought 
in them for every term of his Dictionary, and 
that of conſequence, it is beyond doubt, they 
are all the genuine remains of that language. 


Theſe 
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Theſe errors clearly evince, that the Iriſh 
language, has a ſtrong admixture of the 
Gothic, and we are hence to make the neceſſary 
inference, that the population of this nation, is 
to be traced to both of theſe grand,diviftions of 
mankind. And we may obſerve, Wat the pro- 
portion of the Gothic ſtock, is not, perhaps, ſo 
inconſiderable as has been commonly ſuppoſed. 
Had this been the caſe, its traces in this lan- 
guage would be but inconfiderable, while they 
are on the contrary very conſpicuous. That 
there were indeed different colonies of this ex- 
traction, and theſe of no little conſequence, 
will be ſeen from the relations of the Iriſh wri- 
ters themſelves. 

If the traditions of the Iriſh be true, and if 
the reality of a migration into this iſland, of a 
people who introduced Oriental manners and 
religion, be allowed, it will be expected that we 
ſhould find in the Iriſh tongue, veſtiges of eaſt- 
ern language. And here, though it muſt be 
confeſſed, that great caution is requiſite in 
adopting any concluſions of this nature, yet it 
muſt alſo be allowed, that there is a ſtrong ad- 
mixture of the Aflyrian*, diſcoverable in the 
Iriſh, and that many of the terms in this 
tongue, are to be traced to roots in the former. 
This is a diſcovery, owen to that ſpirit of in- 
quiry, which diſtinguiſhes the learned eſſayiſt, 
on © the antiquity of the Iriſh language.” In 
that tract, Colonel Vallancey has with 
the greateſt clearneſs, and upon principles the 
moſt unexceptionable, evinced a ſtriking re- 
ſemblance. Writers, whoſe impartiality will 
not be ſuſpected, and whoſe judgment muſt be 
regarded as deciſive, have expreſſed their con- 


viction 


The Aſſyrian I take, to be that language of which the Arabie, 
Punic, Hebrew, Syriac, &c. are dialects. 
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viction of the leading poſitions which are there 
inveſtigated and maintained. Nor would any 
doubt be entertained on the ſubject, had not 
theſe poſitions been in direct oppoſition to 
the hiſtorieg ſyſtem of ſome late antiqua- 
rians, who though they have not been willing 
to hazard a formal inveſtigation of the ſubject, 
do notwithſtanding think proper to treat it 
with neglect, and to ſuppoſe it unworthy of 
notice*. 


With regret it muſt be confeſſed, that the 


ſubſequent romantic attempts in etymology of 
this learned writer, have furniſhed the dif- 
putant with a ſpecious pretext for ſneering at the 
whole of his labours on antiquarian ſubjects. 
Fluſhed with the ſucceſs of his inquiries, he 
has proceeded to make trials of ſkill, which ſerve 
only to expoſe his former labours to diſregard, and 
to conſtruct ſyſtems, of which it may be doubt- 
ed, whether they are to be clearly comprehend- 
ed, even by the writer with whom they origi- 
nate. I do not defire to be at all confidered as 
an apologiſt for theſe effuſions of learned ex- 
travagance; but I muſt obſerve, that none but 
a ſophiſtical diſputant will take advantage of 
theſe generally acknowledged errors, with the 
deſign of involving in the ſame diſcredit, in- 
quiries which have been conducted in a more 
unexceptionable manner. It is a duty which is 
owen to candour and juſtice, to appreciate 


every attempt of this kind ſolely from its own 


merits, and it were very unfair to confound, in 
undiſtinguiſhed cenſure, diſquifitions, founded 
Te | On 


] muſt here take the liberty of adducing in my own defence, 
the inconſiſtency of a late very ingenious and acute writer, who 
on the preſent ſubje&, more particularly, flands convicted of the 
moſt palpable ſelf-· contradiction. I need ſcarcely fay that I allude 
to Dr. Campbell. ä 


S 
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on principles of acknowledged validity, and in- 


' coherent eflays, of which the ſubjects are as ex- 


travagant, as the mode of conducting the inqui- 
ry is exceptionable. That the Iriſh language 
has a ſtriking admixture of the Punic, we muſt 
look upon as proved on the moſt ſtable foun- 
dation; and in this light it has been regarded 
by foreign writers of diſtinguiſhed learning and 
knowledge. But we are not to allow equal cre- 
dit to the aſſertion, that the greater part, if not 
the entire of the former tongue, is to be traced 
to roots in the other. Aſſertions of this ſort 
are to be maintained only by that proceſs which 
Buchanan declares to be effectual for tranſmut- 
ing any one thing, into any other whatever. 
Such a proceſs has been too frequently adopted; 
and it is perhaps this which may have aſſiſted 
the learned antiquary in changing the [berno- 
Celtic into the Japoneſe. Very difterent means 
were uſed in his more early inveſtigations: nor 
leſs different ſhould be our judgment of the ef- 
ſects. Still however, that the Chineſe has an 
equal degree of affinity to the Iriſh with that of 
the Phoenician tongue; is an aſſertion“ which 
will appear to be founded on an exaggerated 
eſtimate on the one hand, while on the other, 
the reſemblance is ſuppoſed to be more minute 
than in reality it is. 

On the late incoherent attempts of this vo- 
luminous gloſſologiſt, to form hiſtoric ſyſtems, 
ſounded. on etymology, the critic, ſhould he 
deem them worthy of notice, muſt paſs a moſt 
ſevere reprehenſion. But with confidence we 
may call even on the abettors of a contrary 


. hypothefis 


See Pinkerton, vol. 2. p. 30. The remark made at the end' 
of the ſecond note in that page, muſt be applied to the preſent 
ſubjet. Such collations as have lately made their 


lately appearance, 
ſhould be conſidered as trials of kill in this way. | 
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hypotheſis with regard to Iriſh antiquities, to 
deny that there is a number of Punic terms 
diſcoverable in the Iriſh language. This is a 
ciicumitance which can neither be eluded nor 
concealed with the utmoſt exertion of criticiſm, 
under the guidance of prejudice. And ſurely 
there muſt be no inconſidèerable degree of in- 
conſiſteney in ſuppoſing this ſimilarity of lan- 
guage to be accidental, while an identity of 
religious tenets and ceremonies 1s allowed, 
Where we tind the one, we ſhould naturally be 
inclined to look for the other, nor ſhould 
we grant in the latter caſe, an affinity indi- 
cative of a common origin, when in the for— 
mer we pronounce that affinity to be acci- 
dental. This accidental ſimilarity which may 
be ſometimes detected between languages 
radically different, ſhould guard us againſt an 
implicit confidence in the reaſonings of the 
etymologiſt; and the ſubſequent wanderings of 
this learned writer, will not tend to diſſipate ſuch 
reaſonable apprehenſions. But the inquiry from 
which the ſimilarity in queſtion is collected, has 
been conducted in a manner very different from 
thoſe which have fince appeared, and not leſs 
different is the nature of the concluſion. It 
has been proved, to the ſatisfaction of antiqua- 
ries who are not intereſted in the controverſy, 
and to the conviction of thoſe who may have 
ſided with the different parties, that the re- 
ſemblance was too ſtriking to have been acci- 
dental, and too minute to preclude any doubt 
of a mutual affinity. The anſwer which has 
been made to this concluſion is, the anſwer of 
the inflexible diſputant, who, when all his rea- 
ſonings have been confuted, and all his ſtore of 
exceptions has been expended, is ſorced to content 
himſelf with a ſimple repetition of his favourite 
poſitions. It has been averrcd, that fuch an 


affinity 
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affinity is next to impoſſible, and in oppoſition 

to the evidence of reaſon, that it muſt not be 
allowed to exiſt. The ſame evidence points out 
an identity in the religious ſyitems of the nati- 
ons in queſtion. We are therefore to expect, 
that in oppoſition to the gencral judgment of 
the learned, and to former ſelf-conviction, this 
identity will be diſallowed, and a reſemblance be 
pronounced improbable, 

Implication is however a reſource which may 
in the event prove more effectual than a direct 
oppoſition. This appears to be the opinion of 
the writer of a letter to Governor Pownall, which 
contains among ſome ironical © Obſcryations 
Jon Iriſh Antiquities,” the following remark 
relative to this ſubject. 

„Sinking under the weight of their own im— 
becility, and the ſuperincumbent arguments of 
Mr. Macpherſon and Mr. Whitaker, our tra- 
ditions were abqut to be configned to eternal 
oblivion, when they were unexpectedly re- 
leaſed from the impending fate, by a diſcovery 
of the affinity between the Hebrew and Celtic* 
languages. This was eagerly caught at by 
the defenders of the old ſyſtem, and brought 
as an irrefragable proof of eaſtern deſcent.— 
Our worthy member, Colonel Vallancey, with 
that patriotic warmth which ſucceſsfully car- 
ries him through the moſt laborious inveſti- 
gations, gave a more copious range to his ex- 
amination of the two tongues, and diſcover- 
ed an almoſt perfect identity among them.” 
— But, © if there is any weight in the reafon- 
„ ings offered under the foregoing heads, the 
Orientaliſm diſcovered in our language, in 
our ancient religon, cuſtoms, and manners, 
muſt be referred to another origin; for con- 
ſiſtently with reaſon and hiftory, they never 
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% can be deduced from Spain or the Pheœni- 
& clans.” 

How far we are to prefume on this inconſiſt- 
ency with reaſon and hiſtory, we ſhall in the 
ſequel inquire. But the reader will doubtleſs be 
curious to learn theſe “ reaſonings” which have 
fuch weight as to prove the crror of ſo very na- 
tural a concluſion. From the eſtabliſhed cha- 
racter however of the letter writer, he would, 
with difficulty, be led to imagine that they con- 
fiſt ſolely of an octavo page of flimſy declamation, 
ſtrongly ſeaſoned with irony, and with but a 
mall, (indeed a moſt minute) particle of argu- 
ment, from the futile reaſonings of a Macpher- 
fon. Such, nevertheleſs, is actually the caſe. 

Before our author ventured to deduce a con- 
eluſion ſo unwarrantable, he ſhould have in ſome: 
degree inſtructed us concerning that other ori- 
gin to which he would refer. This, however, 
was impoſhble, without having recourſe to a 
diſagreeable repetition of that fophiſtry, which 
introduced in the very ſame number of the 
Collectanea. Are we therefore to metamorphoſe 
into Ilanguage-maſters, thoſe very ſcientific 
and communicative Phoenician ſailors, whom 
in a fimilar emergency, Doctor Borlaſe had 
transformed into Emiſſionaries? Or are we to com- 
mit the taſk of inſtruction to the perſecuted 
Chriſtians of the fourth age, who have been, 
through the ſucceſsful zeal of a modern anti- 
quary, recently converted to paganiſm, and 
have been ſent forth © to run over the world,” 


in order to diſſeminate wherever they could pro- 


cure a favourable reception, the manners, the 
language, and the religion of their Perſian coun- 
trymen ? 

The letter writer, however, will not permit 
this. The latter is indeed a point too delicate 


for 
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for his interference. But with regard to the 
other,“ he will not inſiſt on the abſurdity and 
improbability of a few rude and ignorant 
“ mariners occaſionally viſiting this iſle, for 
« that is the utmoſt that can be ſuppoſed ; com- 
municating the more refined religion, lan- 
guage, and learning of their countrymen. 
This is ſuch a phænomenon as never did or 
* can occur.” But from what other quarter this 
extraordinary inſtruction is to be derived, he is 
totally filent, and ſeems at a loſs to conjecture. 
In the mean time, however, until he ſhall have 
made ſuch a diſcovery, as will enable him to 
remove the doubts, which he has thought proper 
to raiſe concerning a ſubject, ſufficiently clear 
in itſelf, becauſe ſimple — unembarrafſed with 
minute or ſubtile ſpeculation, he cannot rea- 
ſonably oppoſe our following the guides of this 
nature, which we find to direct us through the 


dark and almoſt pathleſs regions of antiquity 
and fiction.“ 
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re. 


1 AVING inveſtigated thoſe ſources of infor- 
mation, which may aſſiſt us in forming a 
_ juſt ſcheme of the population of Ireland, and 
having in the courſe of this inquiry been led 
to mention the different nations, which have 
concurred in eftabliſhing ſettlements here, it 
remains to trace them to their different ori— 
gins, and to confirm the foregoing remarks by 
ſuch evidences as hiſtory and the labours of 
former antiquarians will be found to ſupply 
The moſt early colonies which were ſettled 
in this iſland, we may with confidence ſuppoſe 
to be of the grand nation of the Celts, by 
whom the weſtern regions of Europe were in- 
habited. From what part they may have im- 
mediately procceded, it is of little importance 
to know, nor can we, from the poverty or the 
deficiency of our materials, determine. We may, 
however, conjecture that the firſt ſettlers are to 
be traced to Gaul, and the adjacent continent, 
rather than to Britain, A people in the vicinity 
of the ocean is almaſt ever in ſome degree con- 
verſant in maritime expeditions; and we cannot 
ſuppoſe that this large and beautiful iſland would 
have remained delcrt for ſo many ages as would 
be adequate to the population of Britain. In 
whatever manner this queſtion may be deter- 
mined, we muſt allow, that Ireland long ſerv- 
ed as an aſylum, to which at different pe- 
riods, as circumſtances required, new colonies 


ol 4 
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of emigrants from the adjacent nations re- 
paired. | | 
The colonies of Gothic extraction which' ſet- 
tled in Ireland, appear from different circum- 
ſtances, to have been more conſiderable than 
has been commonly ſuppoſed. I ſhall not how- 
ever, make any particular obſervations on this 
point, as it has been recently examined with 
much accuracy, and in a very ſatisfactory 
manner, in the reſearches of Campbell, Pin- 
kerton, and Ledwich. It will therefore, ſuffice, 
to refer to what they have written on the ſub- 
jet, and I have only to obſerve, that theſe Go- 
thic ſettlements are to be referred to Britain, 
Germany, and the North. 85 | 
Theſe ingenious writers will not, however, 
admit of any, colony from Spain. It is not 
on account of the fituation of that country 
with reſpect to Ireland, that they are of this 
opinion, but becauſe they cannot find any traces 
which would authenticate ſuch migrations. 
This is a point which merits ſome inveſti- 
gationf. p 5 
The learned Pinkerton obſerves, that he can 
find but three names of tribes in the ſouth of 
Ireland, the Luceni, Velabri, and Auteri, which 
approximate to others on the oppoſite ſhore of 
Spain, the Lucenſes, Velienſes, and Autrigones; 
and he thinks the probability is greater in fa- 
vour of the Leuci, Velo-caſſi, and Autrebates of 
Belgie Gaul. But I am of opinion, that between 
the Velabri and the Velo-caſh, the reſemblance 
is very indiſtinct, however it may be judged of 
F 2 the 


* Yee Note K. | + Their reaſoning does not 
preclude the idea of migrations of the Celts, as well from that 
Peninſula, as from Gaul or Britain. Theſe may have taken place, 


though it is probable they were but inconfiderable. This, however, 
is a ſubject of little importance. 
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the other two; and the probability in favour 
of the German Gauls, I think is outweighed 
by dircumſtances of an oppokte tendency. He 
cannot find in Gaul, the Concani which are to be 
found in the ſame part of this iſland with the 
other tribes; but he aſſerts, that no geogra- 
pher places ſuch a people in Spain. This, how- 
ever, is an overſight, which he will correct when 
he finds them mentioned by Mela“, by whom 
the Concani are placed among the Cantabri in 
the north of that peninſula. The Iberi, or 
Iverni, whom Ptolomy and Richard place in 
the fame part of Ireland, in the county of 
Kerry, the learned writer does not find ſufh- 
cient evidence to trace to any origin. I ſtrongly 
ſuſpect that it was a common name for the 
neighbouring tribes which have been already 
noticed, and which it is probable came from 
Spain: and I am the more confirmed in this 
conjecture, from the fimilar inſtances of the 
Menapii and Cauci, being called by the 
neighbouring Iriſh, Garmani, or Germans, as 
they originally weref. 

It is perhaps, from Spain that we are alſo to 
deduce the origin of the Hermini, as from 
Dio Caſſiush, it would appear, that a tribe of 
that name was expelled by Julius Cæſar. They 
were followed at fea by that great commander 
who ſteered northward, and doubled the Promon- 
tory, now known by the name of Cape Finiſterre. 
And as from this it is probable that the Her- 


mini 


* Cantabrorum aliquot populi amneſque fant, ſed quorum no- 
mina noſtro ore concipi nequeunt. Per Concanos et Salenos, Sau- 
nium, per Autrigones et Origenomeſcos Nanaſa diſcendit.— Mela, 
lib. 3, c. 1, See Note. L + O'Conor's Diſſert, p. 175. 
Lib. 375. This notice I owe to Colonel Vallancey, in his late 
volummous ** Vindication.” | 
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mini did not land in Spain, it ſhould ſeem 
that they went for Ireland, whither the nor- 
thern courſe which they bore, would ſpeedily 
conduct them. Accordingly, their name is not 
unknown among the ancient Iriſh hiſtorians. 

The only objection which remains to be 
urged againſt this Spaniſh colony, thus ſettled, 
as it ſhould appear, in the ſouthern parts of 
Ireland, is, that the traces of the Cantabrian, 
or Baſque, are but very indiſtin&t in the Iriſh 
tongue. Lluyd endeavoured to ſhew the con- 
trary, but in this he has in a great meaſure 
failed. Yet I can by no means think the ex- 
amination is fair, as we have not any remains 
of the old Cantabrian, between which and the 
Iriſh, to inſtitute a compariſon, and as the 
ductility of a ſpeech merely oral, is too great 
to allow to it that permanency which is indiſ- 
penfible for our purpoſe. And in the preſent 
circumſtances, when we conſider this material 
point, the time which has elapſed fince a ſepa- 
ration was made of the people, by whom the 
language was uſed, and that on the one fide 
it has been merged in a tongue remarkable for 
its copiouſneſs, and not leſs for its various 
origin, we ſhould not expect to find many 
traces of mutual connection. It may be fur- 
ther obſerved, that Lloyd would ſcarcely have 
proceeded fo far, if he had not ſome founda- 
tion for his deſign. It were eaſy to enlarge 
on theſe objections to the property of relying 
on his failure, and of deducing from it thoſe 
conſequences to which it would ſeem naturally 
to lead. * But theſe remarks will, it is preſum- 
ed, be found ſufficient to point out the inde- 
cifive evidence of ſuch arguments. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, as different Iriſh | 
writers have done, that to the Iberians of Spain, 
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the Iriſh were indebted for the Orientaliſm diſ- 
covered in their religion and language. This 
fmiliarity is to be traced to another ſource, and 
to a people confeſſedly deriving their origin 
and uſages from the Eaſt. Thoſe writers who 
maintain ſuch an opinion with reſpect to the 
berians, and who are willing to connect the 
hiſtory of Ireland with that of this people, 
have not thought it neceſſary, or they may 
have deemed it inexpedient to examine this 
point in detail, ſo that we have found but few 
evidences adduced to favour their conjecture. 
Satisfied as I am, that their hiſtorical ſyſtem is 
in this point exceptionable, I do not think it 
incumbent on me to raiſe to the rank of an 
objefion, founded on a detail of argument, and 
requiring, from its importance, a minute diſcuſ- 
ſion, this unfounded hypotheſis; nor ſhall I 


here weigh the fables, cited by Strabo“*, with the 


teſtimony of Pliny}, the deciſion of AppianT, 
with the opinions of Voſhush. An inveſtigation 
of ſuch points muſt be deferred till theſe anti- 
quarians ſhall have exhibited them in ſuch a 
light, as to render them more worthy of re- 
gard, and ſuperior to the many fimilar trivial 
controverſies, with which the ſubject of our 
inquiry is embarraſſed. I Thall in the mean 
time only obſerve, that the Iberians of Spain, do 
not ſeem to have been the ſame with a nation of 
that name which was ſettled in Afia, and that 
we have not any authority for ſuppoſing, that 
the peculiarities in Iriſh hiſtory and antiquities, 
are to be deduced from them. I mention the 
iberian colonies in Ireland only, becauſe there 
af ptars to have been a ſettlement of that people 


in 
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in the ſouth weſtern angle of this iſland, in 
that part of it which is fituated moſt favourably 
with relation to Spain. In that angle, we find there 
were ſeveral names of tribes which correſpond- 
ed with others on the oppoſite thore, and we 

have conſidered the arguments for their being 
derived from a country which thus invited an 
intimacy of connection. A colony of this 
kind, perhaps, remained for a confiderable ſe- 
ries of time independent of the adjacent tribes; 
and when they inſenſihly merged in the great 
maſs, their cuſtoms, their language, and reli- 
gion, would little vary its general complexion. 

A valuable antiquary in his late inquiry con- 
cerning the origin of thoſe nations, by whom 
Scotland was poſſeſſed, judicioully obſer ves, that 
the antiquities of a nation may be conſidered 
as either poetical, or hi/torical. Thus the origin 
of the Picts, admits of a poetical and an hiſ- 
« torical diviſion. The poctical, is that which 
«© traces them from Colchis, to Scandinavia: the 
hiſtorical, finds them in Norway, and traces 
them from Norway to Scotland. The rea- 
der,” continues this author, © is requeſted to 
attend to this diviſion, that he may not accuſe 
the author of lending hiſtorical faith to poe- 
tical evidence; but judge impartially, and 
give the poetical part only poetical faith. 
It is fully ſufficient, that we find the Picts in 
Norway, and trace them to Scotland. Hiſ- 
tory requires no more.” The juſtice of thele 
obſervations is ſo obvious, as to claim the af- 
ſent of every candid reader, and they are here 
introduced, as they will aſſiſt. us in the ſolution 
of our preſent | inquiry. 

The fables in which the expeditions and 
achievements of the celebrated Hercules, or 
Seſoſtris are involved, juſtly aſſign the accounts 
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of them which we have received to the rank of 
poetical antiquities, and though they have ex- 
erciſed the ingenuity, and called forth the ex- 
ertions of ſome of the greateſt ornaments of 
the literary world, will, from their nature, ever 
remain dubious and unaſcertained. Almoſt 
every nation - ſuppoles itſelf to have been con- 
nected with this renowned hero, and ſuch 1s 
the ſimilarity of the exploits of different con- 
querors, when blended in general deſcription, 
or ſuch the diverſity occaſioned by the imper- 
tection of tradition, that it is impoſſible to de- 
termine with accuracy, whether this far-famed 
warrior, was the ſame individual, or whether 
the achievements aſcribed to him, are not com- 
mon to. different adventurers. The ſplendor of 
theſe achievements, adorned with the colour- 
ings of fancy, was ſuch as to have pointed out 
this hero, as the grand perſonage to whom 
ſhould be referred the various events, which 
in the hiſtory of every nation, tradition has 
diſguiſed, by an admixture with the marvelous; 
and the manner in which his expeditions were 
conducted, (as he wandered through the greater 
part of the then known world) by extending 
his fame, and making each country the ſcene 
of his exploits, was peculiarly favourable for 
the conſtruction of ſuch fabulous ſyſtems. In 
Aha, he was well known. In Greece, in Italy, 
and in Spain, the poets have given magnificent 
relations of his formidable power, and his con- 
ſequent exertions. Even in the more northern 
regions of Europe, he was not totally without 
fame. But the nations which were more pecu- 
liarly the ſcene of his exploits, and in which 
his memory was particularly revered, were thoſe 
whi-h were ſettled along the ſhore of the Me- 
diterrancan, in the northern countries of wy 
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Here he was diſtinguiſhed for the variety of ex- 
ploits which he achieved, and to him was re- 
ferred whatever was obſcured through the tlence 
of hiſtory, whatever tradition derailed on ſub- 
jects, which though once well underſtood, had 
long been forgotten, and had been involved in 
error. Of theſe nations there were different 
branches, ſome of which appear to have merg- 
ed in the general maſs of original ſettlers, and 
others to have been preſerved more unmixed, 
which confidered Hercules as their ancient lea- 
der, under whoſe command they had been de- 
tached from their former connections in the 
Eaſt, connections which they long remembered, 
and had ſettled in theſe regions. From their 
own annals, Salluſt has extracted information 
of this ſort, which is highly curious and in- 
tereſting; and what he has thus extracted, is 
confirmed by the caſnal notices of Mela, Pliny, 
and different other writers, whoſe teſtimonies 
muſt be allowed to have much weight, in corro- 
borating what is more amply detailed, reſpecting 
the opinion of theſe nations concerning their 
origin. That their origin was the ſame which 
they aſſerted, we have ample room to believe; 
but being ignorant of the circumſtances which 
attended the different migrations they naturally 
called fiction to their aſliſtance, and repreſented 
Hercules as their conductor. Such is the general 
ſtatement of their hiſtory, in which the poetical 
is introduced for the purpoſe of ſupplying the 
deficiencies, which time, and a barbarous ſtate 
of ſociety had occahoned. 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that Hercules was 
accuſtomed to ſettle parts of his army in dif- 
ferent countries, which he viſited in the courſe 
of his conqueſts. This opinion appears, how- 
ever, to be very inconſiſtent with hiſtory, and 


even 
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even with itſelf. For had. this univerſal con- 
queror thus detached from his army, ſuch large 
bodies as would be required for the formation 
of particular and independent ſettlements, and 
had he continued this conduct through the 
whole of his expedition, he muſt have returned 
home, if his return in ſuch a ſtate were poſ- 
ible, in circumſtances very different from thoſe 
by which his triumphant arrival was diſtinguiſh- 
ed. And that he would ſupply the loſs of theſe 
detached bodies, by levies from the inimical 
nations, whom, though his conduct had van- 
quiſhed them, yet his arts could hardly conci- 
liate, and his prudence would ſcarcely permit 
to in-orporate with his army, is ſcarcely to be 
believed. On a particular occaſion, indeed, 
ſuch an incident may have taken place; and 
where it did, the event was particularly and 
ſtrongly marked, as well by circumſtances as by 
the teſtimony of different writers. Such was 
the caſe with the Colchian colony, the evidences 
for which, as left behind by Seſoſtris, are per- 
haps different from thoſe which can be produced 
for the Oriental ſettlements in Africa and 
Spain. 

Theſe fables concerning this conduct of Her- 
cules, in his African and Spaniſh expedition, 
ſeem to be introduced, partly for the purpoſe of 
ſupplying the deficiency of hiſtoric accounts 
relative to their migration, and partly in order 
to embelliſh their origin, and to raiſe them to 
greater dignity in the eſtimation of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. However this may have been, 
it is certain, that ſo far as came within. the 
bounds of their own knowledge, their informa- 
tion deſerves regard. They knew that in lan- 
guage, in cuſtoms, and of conſequence in ori- 
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gin, they differed from the more early ſettlers 
of Africa. The fimilarity in theſe reſpects, in 
thoſe nations of the Eaſt, of which the Punic 
was a branch, they would at once recognize, 
and tradition would confirm them in deducing 
their anceſtors from the ſame ſtock. When 
they looked backwards, they could recover but 
few of thoſe events by which their migration 
was marked; and it is very obſervable, that in 
every ſucceſhve age, while the ground-work re- 
mained exactly the ſame, thoſe parts were fre- 
quently changed, which were ſubjected to, and 
had invited the inroads of fancy. While the 
tradition of their real origin has been uniform- 
ly maintained, from a conviction of its being 
fully ſupported by every poſſible evidence, in 
one age, the interpoſition of Hercules was re- 
quired; in another, Procopius introduces 
events very different, and produced byycauſes 
too obvious to be mentioned; and at periods 
ſtill later, Leo Africanus, and Marmol varied 
yet farther theſe concomitant circumſtances. 
The ground-work of theſe traditions, ſup- 
ported as it was by their own judgment, and 
the general opinion of their neighbours, is al- 
lowed by the various hiſtorians, and geogra- 
phers, who have noticed this ſubject. That 
theſe different writers ſhould paſs over in f1- 
lence, in ſome caſes, and in others, that they 
ſhould mention the fabulous, or obſcure narra- 
tives, which related to the formation of theſe 
ſettlements, was what was to be expected ; but 
in treating of ſuch a ſubject in hiſtorical in- 
quiry, it will be neceſſary for us to proceed 
further, and to ſubſtitute in the ſtead of theſe 
fictitious events, a more rational and probable 
ſuppoſition. When we advert to the people 
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from whom theſe African ſettlers are univer- 
fally allowed to be deduced, we find them to 
be that great family of the human race, 
which was generally termed the Aſſyrian, 
and which while the particular tribes, as the 
Syrians, the Phcoenicians, the Arabs, &c. differ- 
ed trom each other, as much as civilization 1s 
diverſe from barbariſm, was ſtill the ſame in 
origin, and the .grand features of reſemblance 
which characterize the diſtin races of man- 
kind. When we regard the ſituation of this 
people, with relation to the African and Spa- 
niſh ſhores, we cannot fail to be ſtruck with 
the happy poſition which thus invited mutual 
connection. And when the hiſtory of theſe 
nations is conſulted, when we recur to the ge- 
neral opinion of every age, and inquire how 
far theſe advantages of ſituation were improv- 
ed, wes ſhall find that there was no country 
which maintained with another, in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, ' ſuch an intimate correſpondence, 


In the earlieſt ages, perhaps, colonies were ſent 


forth from the ſhores of the Levant, for the 
purpoſe of occupying theſe weſtern regions. 
This intercourſe was facilitated, and theſe co- 
lonies were the more confiderable from the dex- 
terity of theſe nations in the art of naviga- 
tion, an art by which, from immemorial ages 
they were diſtinguiſhed. Some of the colonies, 
in the courſe of events, vied with the parent 
flates in commerce, in arts, and in luxury. 
But if Carthage, if Utica and Leptis, were cities 
of ſuch importance, it was only becauſe the 
ioundation was laid in the grandeur and refine- 
ment of the Phoenician ſtates, from which they 
derived their origin. There were other tribes 
of the ſame great nation, which were far behind 
theſe in their progreſs to civilization, and which 
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from various circumftances, whether from 4 
preference of a roving, unſettled life, or from 
diſadvantages in their fituation, never attempted 
to diſpute with their flouriſhing neighbours, 
that pre-eminence which was the reward of aſ- 
ſiduity and induſtry. Theſe tribes were ſettled 
in the ſame regions which the Phcoenicians had 
once poſſeſſed, and they ſeem to have continued 
nearly in the ſame ſituation, and the ſame cir- 
cumitances, from which commerce and the arts 
had elevated their more fortunate countrymen. 
To enter into their domeſtic hiſtory, is not here 
requiſite; and it remains only to be obſerved, 
that various colonies of this race appear to have 
occaſionally migrated from their native ſeats, 
and to have ſettled in Africa. Without the 
aſſiſtance of theſe, it would perhaps have been 
difficult for the more poliſhed ſettlers on the 
ſame coaſt, to have extended their dominion, 
and to have increaſed their conſequence to 
ſuch a degree, as would otherwiſe juſtly excite 
our ſuprize. Theſe coloniſts, however this 
may have been, had migrated, and had formed 
ſettlements on theſe ſhores, as well before, as 
in periods ſubſequent to the foundation of the 
more diſtinguiſhed ſtates; and in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances of inferiority*, they long continued 
to preſerve the hiſtory of their real origin, a hiſ- 
tory, which, though intermixed with the ficti- 
tious exploits of Hercules, whoſe interpoſition 
they deemed neceſſary to ſolve preſent appear- 
ances, was from this circumſtance to derive a 


{till 


* There is, however, ſome doubt, whether they had not been 
at the time of their migrations in a more flouriſhing ſtate than 
in ſubſequent periods. Of one of theſe tribes, Mela obſerves, — 


Pharuſii, aliquando Hercule ad Heſperiam tendente, dites, 
nunc inculti.“ III. 18. 
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ſtill further corroboration, as it evinced in that 
reſpect, their connexions with the nations of 
which they had once made a part, and which 
diſtinguiſhed with the ſame honour, and the 
ſame pre-eminence, this celebrated Hero“. 

Nor were theſe ſettlements confined to the 
African ſhore of the Mediterranean. Spain, 
equal in reſpect to an advantageous fituation 
with reſpect to Aſia, and in the neighbourhood. 
alſo of this ſouthern coaſt, was colonized by 
ſome tribes from the ſame country, and of the 
ſame extraction}. Theſe tribes, of conſequence, 
introduced with them the cuſtoms, the religion, 
the language, to which they had been always 
accuſtomed; and as change of climate and 
fituation made no alteration in their adherence 
to national uſages, they may be traced in their 
migration ſtill further, and we recognize 
irrefragable evidences of their final ſettle- 
ment in Ireland. The © traditions, the hif- 
ſtory, the religion, the language of the Iriſh, 
and the various veſtiges of ancient uſages 
which ſtill ſubſiſt, forcibly point to ſuch a 
migration, and that migration, by every hif- 
torical monument which remains, is referred to 
Spain. Even in the traditions of the Iriſh, and 
thoſe of theſe Oriental ſettlers in Africa and 
Spain, as detailed byancient writers, a coincidence 
highly ſtriking is to be obſerved, and it points 
with much clearneſs to their ancient connexi- 
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* This detail of their hiſtory, of which we have ſpoken, 1 
which they always preſerved, is confirmed by the more caſual 
rotices, as well as the more direct teſtimonies of various writers, 
cf Appiar, (civ. Ib. 4.) Dio, (I. 48.) Pliny ; (V. 8.) Strabo, (III. 
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on.“ That ſuch colonies as the authority of 
ancient hiſtory proves to have been ſettled in 
Spain, ſhould, in the courſe of various events, 
have been obliged to remove from their eſta- 
bliſhment there, is not improbable ; eſpecially 
when we conſider the ſtate of that kingdom in 
theſe early ages, and that diſpoſition ſo much 
addicted to change, and ſo fond of variety 
which characterizes unpoliſhed nations. And 
the evidences which have been adduced, ſtrong- 
ly indicate that ſuch was actually the caſe, 
when we find them ſettled in another region, 
in a country which was ſo favourably fituated 
with regard to the peninſula which they had 
reſolved to abandon; in a country, which, if 
they did thus reſolve upon emigration, was per- 
haps, that alone which would be ſuitable for 
their purpoſe. The ſhores of the Mediterranean, 
were ſufficiently occupied ; Gaul, at that time, 
was overſtocked with inhabitants, and inſtead 
of receiving new ſupplies in its population, 
was ſending forth colonies to poſſeſs, or to 
overrun every country which preſented to them 
a defirable eſtabliſhment ; and Britain, more un- 
favourably fituated than Ireland, was doubtleſs 
more fully peopled, and for various reaſons, 
was leſs eligible than the ſmaller and more 
inviting iſland. | 
To enter into the hiſtory of the more unrefined 
colonies of Oriental origin, who moved towards 
the weſtern ſhore of the Mediterranean, to ſuch 
an extent as has been done, was deemed neceſ- 
ſary, becauſe, ſuch a view not only gives us a 
clear and preciſe comprehenſion of the ſettle- 
ments in Ireland, concerning which we en- 
quire, but alſo, becauſe it expoſes the various 
errors 
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errors concerning the Scots,“ the Gadelians, 
&c. of whom Iriſh national antiquaries have 
given ſuch imperfect and erroneous details. We 
find, from the moſt decifive authorities, from the 
imperfect notices, as well as from the more fully 
and extenhve teſtimonies of ancient writers, that 
there were eſtabliſhed in Spain, ſettlements of 
Oriental extrattion, which correſponded in 
every reſpect, in their moſt ancient hiſtory 
and traditions, in language, in uſages, in 
religion, with other ſettlements of the ſame 
origin, which the Iriſh of every age continue 
to deduce from that Peninſula. This reſem- 
blance, therefore, will warrant us in allowing 
the identity of theſe colonies, and it will, in 
conſequence, give to Iriſh antiquities, that pre- 
cifion and ſyſtematic conſiſtency, which have 
been ſo long and ſo greatly defired. . The grand 
objection which is urged againft Iriſh hiſtory, 
by every candid enquirer, is the ſeeming im- 
practibility of deducing coloniſts from the 
ſhores of the Levant, to this ſequeſtered land, 
and the peculiar nature of the traditions, in which 
the accounts of ſuch an expedition were in- 
volved. Of the whole force of ſuch an objec- 
tion, I am perfectly aware; nor am I leſs fully 
apprized of the fufpicious point of view, in 
which a hiſtory of this kind is liable to be 
conſidered. Influenced by fuch confiderations, 
I had, I confeſs, in ſome meafure, determined 
to difbelieve every thing which was referred to 
ſuch a colony as is here mentioned, nor was it 
without much caution, and till after ſome hefi- 
tation, that I admitted the conviction arifin 

from the evidences which J have already fared, 
and which I found could not be paſſed over 4 
| ſuc 
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on ſuch flight grounds as mere appearance 
and ſuperficial obſervation would furniſh. 
When this conviction, however, with reſpect to 
the exiſtence of ſuch a colony was admitted, 
there {till remained much doubt concerning the 
origin of that colony; and this doubt was not 
a little encreaſed, through the erroneous views 
of the ſubject which had been furniſhed to us by 
our antiquarians, as well as by the known cir- 
cumſtance_ that this body of emigrants could 
not poſhbly have been the ſame with the refined 
nations which anKently maintained a traffic 
with theſe iſlands. A more minute inveſtigation 
of this point was therefore neceſſary; and this 
inveſtigation fully ſhewed, that my conviction 
of the emigration of ſuch a colony was firmly 
ſupported by concomitant and corroborative 
evidences of no indeciſive nature. It fully prov- 
ed every thing relative to this colony in Spain, 
which Iriſh hiſtory, and the foregoing hiſtoric 
guides had taught me to expect; and ſo ſtriking 
and minute was the coincidence in various eir- 
cumſtances, with relation to their hiſtory, their 
traditions, their general manners, and the 
circumſtances of their eſtabliſhment in that 
country, that the hiſtory of the one people was 

clearly an introduction to that of the other. 
When therefore we examine the ſubject more 
cloſely, we find that much of that air of impro- 
bability which ſtrikes upon a ſuperficial view, 
diſappears, and that this hiſtory 1s more firmly 
ſupported than many others which may have 
a more conciliating aſpect. That we ſhould 
have in theſe iſlands a complete ſyſtem of ori- 
ental religions, tenets, and rites; that we ſhould 
find in Ireland, from whence was extended to 
the weſtern world, ſuch a remarkable admixture 
in its language, * undoubtedly Tom 
the 
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the ſame cauſe, and that we ſhould here, even 
at the preſent day, meet with ſuch veſtiges of 
eaſtern ſuperſtition, veſtiges apparent to the 
{lighteſt obſervation ;—circumſtances ſuch as 
theſe ſhould indeed excite our ſurprize. Much 
leſs remarkable would it be to find a colony 
arriving here from Spain, where we have proof 
that a people of ſuch cuſtoms, language, and re- 
ligion was eſtabliſned, and whence in the courſe 
of events they might be obliged to depart. Such 
is a ſummary of the whole matter, when ſtrip- 
ped of the various circumſtances with which 
ſuch an enquiry as the preſent mult be connected, 
and preſented to the view of the ſuperficial ob- 
ſerver. The reality of the former extraordinary 
proofs of the exiſtence of ſuch a body of emi- 
grants is certain: it is that which calls for our 
ſurpriſe. The manner in which they were in- 
troduced is by no means remarkable. 

This emigration was, we may ſuppoſe, con- 
ducted in the ſame manner with the various 
others which were accompliſhed in theſe unſettled 
ages. At ſuch an early period, Ireland was 
probably but very thinly inhabited; and the 
traditions which are handed down of the cir- 
cumilances which attended this eſtabliſhment, 
throw ſome light on that event. They arrived, 
it appears from theſe, at a juncture when the 
different tribes were engaged in a civil war. In 
ſuch favourable circumſtances, it was eaſy for 
them, with the aſſiſtance of a moderate portion 
of policy, to obtain a ſuperiority over the whole, 
and to ſecure to themſelves an eſtabliſhment on 
the moſt ſtable foundation. 

Such, then, is the ſcheme of the colonization 
of Ireland, founded on thoſe evidences which 
ſeem beſt calculated to enſure certainty in the 


concluſion of this inveſtigation. With ſuch 
proofs 
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proofs to produce in favour of its truth, it muſt 
beallowed to beſpeak ſomeattention to theremain- 
ing diſquifitions on Iriſhantiquities. It not only pro- 
vides for the various events which may be ſup- 
poſed to have occurred from its vicinity to the adja- 
cent countries, but it alſo places on a ſolid baſis, 
the grand and leading outlines which diſtinguiſh 
the preſent inquiry from thoſe which are inſti- 
tuted concerning the early hiſtory of theſe na- 
tions. And it not only points out ſuch a bafis, 
but by viewing it more accurately, and with 
greater attention, it likewiſe does away that 
ſeeming air of improbability and fiction which 
has deterred ſo many obſervers from making 
a more minute and ſatisfactory examination. 
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Or the various obſtacles to the fucceſs of Iriſh 
writers on the ſubject of their ancient hiſtory, 
there is perhaps none more forcible than the 
prejudice conceived from ſuch pretenfions to re- 
mote antiquity, to ſuperior civilization, and 
ſuperior refinement, at a period when the greater 
part of mankind was immerſed in barbariſm and 
ignorance, long anterior to the æra of Roman, 
or even of Athenian grandeur, and beyond the 
limits of all profane His roxy beſides their own.“ 
Were we implicitly to rely on the accounts which 
we receive from theſe, we might with as much 
propriety reſign ourſelves to the direction and 
the impoſition of ſo many others of different 
nations, whom the hot ſpirit of patriotic affection 
has ſtimulated, and blind credulity encouraged, 
to promulgate fiftions which have met in turns 
with the moſt reſpectful veneration, and the 
loweft contempt. : 

On this ſubject, much declamation has been 
laviſhed by theſe writers; and yet it is this 
which their opponents have found moſt uſeful 
in promoting the ſucceſs of their deſign of in- 
volving in ſcepticiſm and obſcurity, the whole 
of their accounts both true and fictitious. To 
the effects which ſuch a line of conduct has pro- 
duced, theſe antiquaries cannot be inſenſible, 
— they ſtill perſeyere in laying down as a 

funda- 


* With the exception indeed of the Chineſe.—See Walſh's 
proſpect, p. 6. 
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fundamental principle in their hiſtorical ſyſtem, 
this advanced degree of refinement, without eſta- 
bliſhing which, all their labours will be expended 
in vain. Thus every inducement, whether of 
intereſt or of reaſon, they continue when 
weighed againſt the ſuggeſtions of national va- 
nity, to conſider as trifling and immaterial. 

Whether the preſent attempt to elucidate 
from the obſcurity of antiquity, this early 
portion of the Iriſh Annals, will be received by 
thoſe to which ſuch inquiries are more peculiarly - 
interefting, according to its profeſſed defign, or 
whether it will be confidered by ſuch as an in- 
ſult, the author is wholly at a loſs to conjecture. 
This, however, he may venture to obſerve, that 
as he has endeavoured in all his refearches to 
keep truth in view, he has been occafionally 
led to depart from thoſe paths ſo frequently 
trodden by his predeceflors; and if in any in- 
ſtance he ſhould have commirted an involuntar 
offence againſt the yanity which delights in 
dwelling on an illuftrious anceſtry, he truſts 
to this diſpoſition as a ſuficient apology. Sup- 
ported by a confidence in the rectitude of his 
intentions, he therefore cannot but pronounce, 
as far as a deliberate confideration of what has 
been advanced on both fides will warrant the 
decifion, that the ancient Iriſh were a barbarous 
people. Should a contrary opinion be adopted, 
we muſt call in queſtion the expreſs and con- 
current teſtimonies of antiquity; and we muſt 
oppoſe the teſtimonies even of theſe national 
writers themſelves. 

The unfavourable accounts which the ancients 
have left of the ſtate of civilization whick in 
their time obtained in this ifland, and the ma- 
nideſt exaggerations of theſe authors, are too 
well known to require a repetition. But it fig- 


ni ſies 
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nifies little to exclaim againſt the impurity of 
the- ſources from whence their information was 
procured, and ro triumph over their exaggera- 
tions 1s equally foreign to the purpoſe. The 
Romans certainly did not viſit this iſland them- 
ſelves, and they could but detail the accounts 
reſpecting it, as they received them from others. 
A more intimate acquaintance would indeed be 
indiſpenfibly neceflary to form clear and juſt 
ideas of the various and minute ſhades of cha- 
racter which diverſiſy domeſtic habits and the 
manners of nations; and to delineate from the 
reports and the relations of the mere obſerver, and 
the credulous or ill-informed traveller, thoſe 
circumſtances only which would be requiſite for 
exhibiting a diſtinct and perſpicuous view of 
national peculiarities and diſpoſitions, requires 
a mind diveſted of prejudices, and poſſeſſed of 


no inferior portion of philoſophic obſervation. 
In the preſent inſtance, however, we do not look 


for ſuch a detail of circumſtances, or ſuch de- 
ſcriptions of the manners and diſpoſition, of the 
Iriſh, becauſe our principal view 1s to attain a 
juſt idea of their GENERAL character, whether 
they were immerſed in barbariſm, like the 
neighbouring nations, or whether they were 
conſpicuous for a ſuperior degree of rehnement, 
and for the ſplendor of their acquirements in 
arts and in wiſdom. To decide this point, the 
notices which the Roman geographers and hiſto- 
rians received, were fully ſufficient; for it were 
prepoſterous to ſuppoſe that they would receive 
no information of ſo ſuprizing and remarkable 
a circumſtance, in which befides they were 
nearly intereſted. During the long ſeries of 
years that they ruled over Britain, they muſt 
doubtleſs have attained ſome notions of thgir 


character, and theſe notions are fully ſufficient ro 
decide 
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decide, where the queſtion admits of no other 
alternative, than a general deciſion in favour of 
civilization or of barbariſm. Tacitus“, in 
recording the well known incident of the baniſh- 
ment of one of the Iriſh princes who repaired to 
Agricola, clearly points to one of thele events, 
from which preciſe information, and that infor- 
mation unembarraſſed with the credulity or the 
ignorance of navigators and travellers, might 
be obtained. What. could be collected from 
this event, as well as from others ſources which 
lay open, this excellent hiſtorian has informed 
us. In ſubſequent periods, the Romans were 
harraſſed by the invaſions of the Iriſh, and 
Britain was often ravaged by bands of adven- 
turers from this ifland. Here then their ac— 
quaintance was alſo perſonal, and the informa- 
tion which they might collect cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be erroneous. - Other ſources of 
information equally authentic were doubtleſs 
acceſſible, and were occahoned by that mutual 
connection which reſults from proximity of 
fituation. Their perſonal acquaintance mult 
therefore give to their GENERAL teſtimonies 
unanſwerable weight, and theſe teſtimonies 
confirm the reports, of the firſt diſcoverers, and 
decide againſt any, conſiderable ſuperiority 
which Ireland maintained over the adjacent 
nations. 

This authority is ſtill more decifive from the 
unanimous and concordant teſtimony of every 
writer, without exception, who has noticed the 
ſubject. Motives of policy might be conjec- 
tured to have occahoned at one period this filence 
with regard to ſuch an alarming, or ſuch an 
inviting appearance, as this iſland would preſent 


to 


* See note R. 
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to the Romans; at another time, the validity 
of the relator might be impeached; and with 
a ſubſequent writer, prejudice may be ſuppoſed 
to have poſſeſſed ſuch influence as to have weak- 
ened the regard which he owed to truth. Sup- 
poſitions ſuch as theſe, might be brought for- 
ward if the mention of this ifland had been 
confined to one or two writers, or had its fitu- 
ation been ſuch as to have precluded the PER“ 
SON AL information of ſucceſſive generations of 
the enlightened Romans. Neither of theſe 
pleas can however be alleged; and we muſt 
therefore, on the ſuppoſition of our national 
writers, be totally at a lofs to account for the 
concluſive evidence which ariſes from a con- 
cordance ſo remarkable. For how was it poſ- 
ſible that circumſtances of this kind, which muſt 
have arreſted the attention, and attracted the 
curioſity of all, ſhould, by every writer without 
exception, from thoſe whoſe information was 


the moſt early, down to the loweſt periods of 


the Roman empire, be totally neglected? Or if 
ſuch filence be deemed inconcluſive, how has 


it happened that by many of them it has been 


wholiy denied? 

That the natives of Ireland were not in theſe 
early ages remarkable for any conſiderable 
progreſs in rehnement and politeneſs, is then 
demonſtrably clear to all who will not indulge 
in that hiſtorical ſcepticiſm, which diſregarding 
or diſbelieving truths of the moſt ſelf-evident 
nature, would wantonly involve the annals of 
every age in an indiſtinguiſhable maſs of falſe- 
hood and error. Yet will nor Iriſh writers allow 
the validity of ſuch a concluſion, however juſt, 
becauſe it militates againſt thoſe fallacious ho- 
nours of antiquity which they have been ſo long 
accuſtomed to regard with the fondelt ſenſations 

of 
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of the moſt implicit veneration. Let us there- 
fore examine their on accounts. Let us not 
be biaſſed by the mere opinion of any writer of 
whatever party, of Hume and Macpherſon, of 
O'Halloran and O'Conor, or even of Uſher and 
Ware. They cannot object to an appeal to 
thoſe deſcriptions of national manners which 
they have themſelves preſerved, and which they 
exhibit as infallible criteria of that refinement 
and civilization for which they contend. Should 
their romantic pretenfians be overthrown by 
their own teſtimony, it is to be expected that 
we ſhall be no longer fatigued with a repetiti- 
on of theſe turgid deſcriptions of Utopian gran- 
deur. 

It is a maxim undoubtedly true, that the con- 
dition of the people may be always eftimated 
from the nature and effects of their government. 
Let us therefore inveſtigate this ſubject as far 
as relates to the conſtitution, and from the 
materials which are furniſhed by the annals, of 
the nation in queſtion. 

A late panegyriſt on the ancient ſtate of the 
Iriſh, tells us, that their confticution “ was 

planned by wiſdom, its operation was admi- 
** rable under able governors; its abufe fatal 


under weak ones.“ This fignal proof of the 


operation of wiſdom 1s certainly curious; and 
if the remark be allowed to be founded in juf- 
tice, it will appear, that the kings paramount of 
this iſland were a line of ſuch princes as almoſt 
diſgraced human nature; as nearly the whole 
ſcries was aſſaſſinated or flain in diſputes with 
he inferior ſovereigns. So general indeed was 
his termination of their reigns, that our atten- 
ion is particularly directed to a few individuals 

whoſe 


1 


22 O' Conor's diſſertations, p. 64, edit. 1765. 
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whoſe more peaceable concluſion was conſidered 
as a remarkable circumſtance. Juſtice to theſe 
monarchs however will not permit us to acqui- 
eſce in the exculpation of the conſtitution at 
their expence. The monarchy was elective, 
and, even in the life time of the ſovereign, his 
ſucceſſor was choſen in the ſame manner. The 
like cuſtom was obſerved with. regard to the 
various inferior princes, among whom the 
ifland was parcelied. From this brief ſtatement 
may be quickly perceived the general ſtate of 
ſuch a nation, a nation in which rivals to the 
throne of the reigning ſovereign were ſyſtemati- 
cally raiſed, and in which thepower of the princi- 
pal or nominally principal governor was oppoſed 
at the pleaſure of the ſubordinate chieftains. A 
conſtitution which reconciled all the defects of 
the feudal ſyſtem with others peculiar to itſelf, 
without enjoying any of the advantages by 


which theſe defects were rendered tolerable; a 


government of which the leading proviſions 


were calculated for the promotion of inceſſant. 


ſtrife, and to enſure a continuous and unvaried 
ſcene of inteſtine commotion, ſeems deſigned 
for purpoſes far different ſrom the cultivation of 
the arts and the progreſs of refinement. Of 
thoſe ſupreme kings who reigned anterior to the 
introduction of chriſtianity not one ſeventh part 


was ſuffered to die a natural death, the remain 


ing ſovereigns having been murdered or deſtroy- 
ed in battle. This rare inſtance of continued 
tumult at once will give us ſome imperfect idea 
of that envied happineſs which theſe iflanders 
enjoyed. But when we enlarge the picture, 
when we caſt our eycs on the conteſts of ſo many 
ſubordinate princes, what a ſcene of horror and 
blood, of cruelty and barbariſm does it nol 
exhibit. 

To 
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To the reader verſed in hiſtorical diſquiſitions 
no other evidence will be neceſſary to enabie 
him to form a proper judgment of the ancient 
ſtate of this people. Of all ſpecies of war, that 
which is carried on by a nation armed againſt 
itſelf, is the moſt effectual for the proſcription 
of every inſtruction of refinement, every prin- 
ciple of juſtice: in the lapſe of a few years it 
overturns in the moſt flouriſhing ſtates the 
firmeſt foundations of public happineſs. Surely 
then in ſuch a ſmall ifland incloſing or impri— 
ſoning a number of theſe ſcourges of the human 
race who were mutually employed in deſtroying 
the ſubjects of cach other, and who were never 
in ſafety themſelves from the prevalence of ill 
directed ambition and the effects of that vio- 
lence or that perfidy from which they ſeldom 
eſcaped, and in ſuch a ſucceſhon of ages which 
yielded the ſame unvaried proſpect, the traces 
of a refined and poliſhed flate of ſociety, had 
ſuch ever exiſted, muſt have been long eradi- 
cated, and the ſcene be diſtinguiſhed. Sly by 
rapine, ignorance and barbarity. | 

One more ſeature in the delineation of this 
enviable ſtate of national affairs we ſhall par- 
ticularly notice. We have never heard of any 
nation which has been able to eleyate itſelf to 
the rank of civilized ſtates, unleſs agriculture, 
or commerce, or both were the objects of their 
immediate concern. In either caſe it is indiſ- 
2enſable that the people ſhould be collected in 
cities and towns. Without mutual afliſtance 
end consTANT vicinity, the arts cannot be 
cultivated to any advantage: and in order to 
excel in huſbandry, it is likewiſe neceſſary that 
this ſtate of ſociety ſhould have been eſtabliſhed, 
becauſe otherwiſe there would be no demand on 
tle cultivator for the exceſs of his produce, and 


con- 
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conſequently there would be no encouragement 
for him to introduce improyement in agricul- 
ture, or even to engage in it as an occupation. But, 
the Iriſh © had no cities, or large towns in the 
earlier ages ;”* like other unpoliſhed nations, 
they were ſcattered over the face of the country, 
or to uſe the language of declamation, © in 
* every diſtrict the occupiers lived apart, near 
* enough.to affiſt, not too near to incommode 
Done another.”} The inference is then plain, 
that the ancient Iriſh did not cultivate the ſoil, 
or engage 1n commerce to ſuch an extent, as to 
elevate them above the rank of a nation, almoſt 
conſtantly in war, and collecting from paſture, 
with a trifling degree of tillage, a bare proviſion 
for their neceſlities. 

The writer juſt quoted, conſcious of this ob- 
jection, and of the weight it ſhould be allowed, 
takes care to inform us, that in theſe unfavotr- 
able circumſtances, © Civility was preſerved, 
through the frequent cuſtom of bringing the 
« people together on one ſpot, in their camps, 
« their donachs, and particularly in their aſſem- 
„blies at Teamor, Taltion, Flachgta, Eama- 
e nia, Cruachain, &. They were temporary 
« cities, (ſo to ſpeak) where all national affairs 
relating to war or politics, property and com- 
« merce, were adjuſted: And this cuſtom kept 
« the people from falling into barbariſm.““ 
How inadequate to ſuch a grand purpoſe wer? 
theſe trifling meetings, every intelligent reader 
muſt perceive. Could we ſuppoſe that there es- 
iſted ſuch a community of human beings, as thoe 
who are repreſented to be ſcattered over tie 

county, 


* O'Conor's Diſſert. p. 104. + Ibid. p. 105. F Ibid. p. 6. 
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country, diſperſed and unconnected with each 
other, but, unlike the Iriſh, free from the hor- 
rible effects of a never ceaſing political turbu- 
lence, and enjoying in tranquility, that plea- 
ſure which reſults trom the cultivation of lite- 
rature and ſcience, yet, to perpetuate among 
ſucceſſive generations, even of ſuch a people, 
that refinement which had been once introduced, 
this expedient would perhaps be ſcarcely ſufh- 
cient. How ſtriking then is the contraſt when 
we contemplate theſe iſlanders. We are 'to ſup- 
poſe the arts to be cultivated with ſucceſs, and 
intellectual ſtudies to be proſecuted with ardour, 
among a people fituated in circumſtances which 
are totally inimical to ſuch purſuits in nations 
in the full enjoyment of advantages to which 
the people in queſtion were entirely ſtrangers: 
We are to ſuppoſe them ſurmounting every diſ- 
advantage, and equaling in their former pro- 
greſs, thoſe ſtates, which, with far leſs political 
obſtacles to combat, find it impoſſible to make 
uſe of the diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority of which 
they are poſſeſſed. How far ſuch a ſuppoſition 
is admiſſible, be it referred even to this writer 

to decide. | 
It is certain, that at different periods ſubſe- 
quent to the introduction of Chriſtianity, Ire- 
land was immerſed in that ſtate of barbariſm 
to which we allude. The accounts of ſuch pe- 
riods, however true, © do not,” ſays our author, 
« conclude againſt former times of leſs confu- 
„ ſion and barbariſm.”* But what time, let it 
be aſked, was leſs barbarous than theſe more 
recent ages? Should we meaſure national proſ- 
perity, by the ratio of the violent deaths of the 
monarchs, there would not be found to have 
prevailed 


* O'Conor's Diſſert p. 105. 
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prevailed one half of the confuſion of former 
times, in thoſe ages which were ſubſequent to 
the diffuſion of the knowledge of the true re- 
ligion. | 

From what has been ſaid, we may eafily per- 
ceive why in later times the buildings of all, or 
moſt of their maritime towns, ſhould be af- 
cribed to the Danes or Oſtmen, rather than to 
the Iriſh. The former were a maritime people, 
were moveover ſettled in a foreign country, 
where it would be dangerous for them to live 
diſperſed and ſeparate from each other, and, by 
this ſituation, were enabled to preſerve the ne- 
ceſlary intercourſe with their countrymen, or to 
receive from them the requiſite ſupplies. But 
poor indeed is the ambition of thoſe who are 
defirous of the honour of being the reputed 
founders of theſe Cities. What were theſe cities, 
we may perhaps learn from the deſcription of 
foreign writers. But as their information might 
probably be rejected by the advocates for Iriſh 
refinement, it may be moſt adviſeable to learn 
from their own teſtimony, every thing with 
which the preſent ſubject is connected. For 
this purpoſe we muſt again have recourſe to the 
diſlertations ſo frequently mentioned already. 

In a country where magiſtrates where elec- 
de tive, not hereditary, durable ſtructures could 
not well take place. As the poſſeſſion was 
„temporary, ſo was the building. And fo far 
did inveterate cuſtom prevail among this peo- 
% ple, that even after the reception of Chriſti- 
« anity, they could not be induced to build 
„ their churches and monaſteries of more du- 
* rable materials than their own habitations.”* 

Accordingly, 


* O'Conor's Diflert. p. 105. 
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Accordingly, © the buildings of the ancient 
4 Scots, were for uſe ſolely, not for oſtentation. 
«© They built their houſes of timber, as ſeveral 
« nations of Europe have done till very late- 
“ ly, and as ſome do to this day. Such mate- 
„rials were near at hand, were leaſt expenſive, 
« and ſooneſt erected. They did not conceive 
« that real magnificence conſiſted in great heaps 
of ſtone, artfully diſpoſed, and cloſely cement- 
*ed;” and yet their {kill in Lignarian architec- 
ture was great, © or, that real grandeur receiy- 
* ed any diminution from the humility of its 
„ habitation.”* Here certainly is a writer, of 
whom it may juſtly be ſaid, —caput inter nubila 
condit, —who ſoars far above our ſphere. For 
who is there in this degenerate and barbarous 
age, who would not preter being an inhabitant 
of theſe wooden or clay huts, when drefled in 
all the arts of diflertation, and adorned with 
all the flowers of fancy, to the poſſeſſion of 
theſe piles of ſtone, “ artfully diſpoſed, and 
* cloſely cemented,” among which his lot is 
caſt, ſo much beneath the regard of a philo- 
ſopher, ſo repugnant to the principles of true 
grandeur ? 

Equally ſplendid is the delineation of the 
manners and diſpoſition of the Iriſh; equally 
free, it may be added from the luxuriance of 
fancy, and the exaggerations of prejudice. Like 
the foregoing deſcriptions, it aims at reconcil- 
ing in an incongruous and heterogeneous mix, 
ture, the advantages of a civilized, and toe 
of an unpoliſhed ſtate of ſociety. And to make 
the maſs ſtill more diſcordant, it would care— 
fully exclude thoſe inconveniencies to which 
both are neceſſarily incident. Yet, admitting all 

that 


* O'Conor's Diſſ:rt. p. 104. 
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that has been ſaid on the ſubject as truth, what 
is the reſult of this ſelf-confuted encomium ? 
Does it prove, that among the nations at large 
there were diffuſed that humanity, that love of 
order, that general politeneſs which characterize 
civilized ſtates ?!—No. This panegyrical deſcrip- 
tion of the ancient ſtate of Ireland, ſhews that 
its inhabitants were diſperſed over the whole 
country, unconnected with each other, and pur- 
ſuing none of thoſe occupations which are eſſen- 
tial to the exiſtence of even a moderate por- 
tion of civilization; it ſhews that they did not 
cultivate thoſe arts which are the criterion of 
refinement, and that even their moſt ſumptuous 
edifices were conſtructed of timber and clay, 
materials excluſively uſed by barbarous nations; 
and it clearly evinces, that the natives, under the 
juriſdiction of various chieftains, among whom 
they were parcelled, were inceſſantly involved 
in all the miſeries of inteſtine commotion, and 
were at all times expoſed to the ravages and the 
devaſtation, conſequent of the reiterated inroads, 
which almoſt entirely occupied the attention of 
their ambitious tyrants.* 

Such ſelf-refuted details, become the romantic 
politician, declaiming in praiſe of a fancied 
Utopia, rather than the cool and temperate diſ- 
quiſitor on a ſubject which ſhould wholly ex- 
clude theſe warm ſallies of imagination, heated 
by party. Argument ſcems almoſt ſuperfluous 
on iuch a ſubject; and to thoſe who will be 
thelined to cenſure the author for applying 
reatoning, where ridicule ſhould be more pro- 
perly uied, I can only apologize, by obſerving, 
that the irkſome taſk of oppoſing theſe national 
antiquarians, with weapons ſo ſeemingly diſpro- 
portionate, is the conſequence of a conviction 
which they entertain, and which a different 


treatment 
* See Note 8. 
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treatment may poſſibly encreaſe, but can never 
eradicate. 

The yarious writers who juſtly explode theſe 
romantic pretenſions to ancient refinement and 
ſplendor, conclude from thence, that thoſe aſ- 
ſertions which regard the acquaintance with lite- 
rature of the pagan Iriſh, are equally falſe. 
But, though I allow the premiſes to be indiſ- 
putably true, I can by no means regard the in- 
ference as juſt. That this oppoſition is not 
without reaſon, is, I preſume, eafily to be 
evinced, though it ſeems to have hitherto oc- 
curred to but few of our antiquarians. 

It is a miſtake, which however general, very 
little conſideration is required to rectify, that 
letters muſt neceffarily be unknown among un- 
poliſhed nations. Various inſtances might be 
adduced to confirm the obſervation; but we 
do not in the preſent caſe require any other 
than that which relates to the ſubject itſelf. 
The diffuſion of chriſtianity, we may with juſ- 
tice ſuppoſe, was eventually productive of fa- 
vourable effects, on the diſpoſition of the bar- 
barous natives of Ireland, But the change 
which was thus produced, muſt neceſſarily 
have been flow. This introduction of the true 
religion, was not attended with any violent 
political revolution. Nothing was changed ex- 
cept what regarded the fimple reception of a 
new religious ſyſtem among the people at large. 
Yet, was it in ſuch circumſtances that the Iriſh 
literati monopolized almoſt all the learning 
of the weſtern world; and it was in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, that Ireland itſelf acquired the 
ſplendid title of INSULA SANCTORUM ET 
DOCTORUM. 

The reaſons of this ſeeming incongruity were, 
that letters were introduced here, with all the 


H advantages 


) 
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advantages which they had received from the 
alſiduous cultivation of an elightened people; 
and that in Ireland, notwithſtanding its bar- 
barity, they were almoſt excluſive confined to a 
body of 'men, whoſe intereſts, and whoſe incli- 
nation, led them to be thus careful of their 
prejervation. If theſe reaſons will apply to 
the ſame people in their pagan ſtate, it will 
then be evident that letters might pgſſibly have 
been cultivated, notwithſtanding all the diſad- 
vantages with which they were to ſtruggle, and 
notwithſtanding the ſtate of affairs ſeems in the 


general opinion, to have effectually precluded 
any knowledge of them. To evince this poſ- 
ibility, is the whole of what is, in this place, 
propoſed. 

Whether Druidiſm was introduced into Ire- 
Jand in the manner which has been already 
ſtated, or whether, according to the extrava- 
gant ſuppolition, that the whole detail of its 
myſteries was communicated to the rude natives 
of this, and the neighbouring iſle, through the 
means of Phoenician traders, is not in the pre- 
ſent caſe material. On either ſuppoſition it muſt 
be allowed, that a knowledge of letters might 
have been alſo introduced. The colony which 
brought hither the various characteriſtics of 
their origin, which we now recognize, would 
not, it is probable, forget the uſe of this im- 
portant invention. And that thoſe traders, 
however illiterate, who could thus communi- 
cate to theſe barbarous iflanders, an intimate 
acquaintance with the voluminous arcana of 
their countrymen, were qualified for the diffi- 
cult taſk of inſtructing them in the uſe of let- 
ters, will not be diſputed. Thus far then the 
parallel will hold. We are in the next place to 
inquire whether the ſeeds caſt in ſuch unfavour- 


able 
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able ſoil, were left to the mercy of chance, or 
whether their further growth might not have been 
carefully watched and encouraged. 

Here too we find a fimilar inſtitution from 
which might certainly have been produced fimi- 
lar effects. In a nation, where barbariſm and 
1gnorance overſpread the people at large, there 
exiſted a community, artful and ambitious, to 
whom in their efforts to procure for themſelves 
the moſt unbounded influence, ſuch an inven- 
tion would have been not leſs acceptable than 
they would find that it was neceſſary. By this 
well known community, ſcience appears to have 
been conſidered as a trade, and when by all 
of their body it was, (as in every ſuch ſtate is 
the caſe) diiregarded or deſpiſed, they would 
find little difficulty in concealing what inter- 
eſted them ſo highly, from the multitude. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the Iriſh themſelves, 
this was the ſtate of things; for literature, like 
a mechanical profeſſion, was confined to parti- 
cular families to which it was a hereditary 
ſtudy. 

The learning and literary ſtudies of the Druids 
of the neighbouring ſtates, have been treated 
with ſome reſpe&t by the different writers who 
have mentioned this ſubject.“ Whether they 
were acquainted with letters or not, is a point 
much conteſted ; but it muſt be obſerved, that 
theſe controverſies do not apply to Ireland, as 
the reſtraints which were laid on the former, 
may have been the effects of the prudence, or 
the jealouſy of their brethren of this nation. 
Acquainted with letters theſe might certainly 

H 2 have 


* Thus among others, Diod. Sic. lib. 5, Cæſar, bell. Gall. l. 6, 
c. 13. Mela, 1. 3, c. 12. Diog. Laert. I, f. 3. Ammian. 
Marcell. 15, 4. 9. 
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have been; and this advantage would be very 
defirable to them in their hiſtorical and genea- 
logical ſtudies, a knowledge of which the con- 
ſtitution of the nation, as well as the general 
diſpoſition of the people, rendered indiſpenſably 
neceflary. With the obligation of recording the 
lineage, and the achievements of their reſpective 
maſters, (for each chieftain had ſuch an attend- 
ant) it will not therefore appear ſurprizing, that 
they committed to writing, the hiſtory of their 
country, and that their annals ſhould have ſur- 
vived in the compilations of later hiſtorians“. 

Purſuing their uſual line of conduct, our 
antiquaries have expatiated with rapture on the 
extent of the attainments of their anceſtors in 
philoſophy and literature. As the reader has 
been 5 ſufficiently initiated into their 
manner of ſupporting ſimilar claims, he ſhall 
not be troubled with a needleſs repetition. A 
fingle ſpecimen of their pretenſions on this ſub- 
ject, will ſuffice for his purpoſe. 

The author of the © introduction to the hif- 
tory and antiquities of Ireland,” after a ſplendid 
detail of the diſcoveries in aſtronomy, which 
were known to his anceſtors, and after gravely 
aſſerting that they were acquainted with the 
uſe of Teleſcopes, produces as a confirmation of 
this remarkable circumſtance, the following 
event. Our own hiſtory,” ſays he, © comes 
« in as evidence, as our early annals tell us 
that the ſon of Mileſius firſt eſpied the Iriſh 
*- coaſts by means of glaſſes. Maitland with 
„ the want of candour peculiar to Caledonian 
« writers (the learned Doctor Robertſon only 
« excepted) upbraids Doctor Keating for af- 
« firming that Ith diſcovered the famous 
«* weſtern iſland by means of a Teleſcope from 
„the top of the tower of Braganza in Spain: 

„ whereas 


* See Rowland's Mona Antiqua, p. 29, note. 
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* whereas he aſſerts on the contrary, that this 
“ pretended diſcovery was a mere fiction, and 
accounts for the early knowledge the Spa- 
« niards had of Ireland, from a friendly in- 
* tercourſe by means of traffic and alliance.”* 

Whether or no I am to be involved in the 
charge thus preferred againſt the“ Caledonian writ- 
crs” I know not. But Icannot neyertheleſs perſuade 
myſelf to believe (and I ſtrongly ſuſpect there 
are many in a fimilar predicament) that the 
rays of light, or rays flowing from any object 
move in an oblique inſtead of a fectilinear 
direction. To ſee from Spain the pinnacle, 
(and no more) of the Mangerton mountains, in 
the county of Kerry and the neareſt to that coun- 
try, which are upwards of 1000 yards in 
perpendicular height, would require on the 
oppoſite ſhore, even with the teleſcope of an 
Herſchel, an eminence of more than ten thouſand 
feet, while the Cantabrian mountains fall 
far ſhort of that prodigious elevation! Our 
author muſt therefore to the diſparagement of 
the credit of the far-famed Virgilius Solivagus, 
convince us that the earth is a plane; or, which 
indeed may be more congenial with the ſpirit 
of his ſyſtem, he muſt look in his antiquated 
records for ſome Iriſh archytas and for evidences 
which may ſhew us that the modern diſcovery of 
cereſtation was long fince known among his 
pagan anceſtors. 

His other arguments are equally convincing. 
By means of one of them we find that the uſe 
of Teleſcopes was not unknown among the 
Greeks and Romans. For aſſuredly, if the 
. Phraſe of the Iriſh bards which gives us to 
underſtand that they poſſeſſed the means of 
bringing the heavenly bodies nearer to them— 

carmina 


Introduction p 93. 
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carmina vel poſſunt cœlo deducere lunam,—is 
a proof that theſe inſtruments were known 
among tke Iriſh, the infereace 1s equally valid, 
with reſpect to the philoſophers of theſe enlight- 
ened nations. The art of poetry was however, 
that to which theſe ancient philoſophers were 
incebted, the only method of ufing this nearer 


correſpondence being through the medium of 
imagination. 


CHAP. 
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Th AT Ireland was poſſeſſed by a people 
immerſed in barbariſm, unrefined and unpo- 
liſhed we have had occaſion amply to evince, 
That even in ſuch unpropitious circumſtances, 
the Iriſh might not have been altogether ſtran- 
gers to letters, has alſo been ſhewn to be 
by no means ſo improbable as has been com- 
monly ſuppoſed. From whatever quarter was 
derived the knowledge which was confined to a 
powerful and independent inſtitution among 
theſe iſlanders, from the ſame might have been 
alſo derived an acquaintance with the elements 
of ſcience. No reaſon can be conjectured why 
the one ſhould be imparted, while the other 
was withholden; and the different advantages 
which * muſt have reſulted to this ambitious 
body, from the uſe of theſe latter muſt have 
intereſted them far more in their preſervation, 
and muſt have induced them to cheriſh this 
valuable art with far greater attention, than 
general views of ſcience, in which they were 
not perſonally concerned, and which, perhaps, 

curioſity alone induced them to cultivate. 
Though there do not at this late period exiſt, 
any literary monuments of theſe early ages, 
a circumitance for which, however remarkable 
it 
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it may be, it is in our power to account in the 
cleareſt and moſt ſatisfactory manner, yet 
ſhould we inveſtigate the ſubject, barren as it 
appears, we may, perhaps, ſucceed in diſcovering 
no uncertain evidences in favour of reaſoning 
which carries with it ſuch an air of probability. 
As an evidence of this kind, the peculiarity 
in the form of the Iriſh letters was long con- 
ſidered. The point was however conteſted, 
and conteſted indeed with a ſucceſs which appears 
almoſt unequalled in theſe antiquarian con- 
troverſies. It ſeems finally to be determined 
that the letters uſed by the modern Iriſh, however 
they may differ from the Roman characters, 
are thoſe which were alſo uſed by the writers 
of the middle ages, and that they were not 
peculiar to this nation. The old Iriſh character 
muſt therefore have been ſuperſeded through 
the influence of the Clergy, to whom that 
uſed by the Romans would have been more 
acceptable. But the general uſe of theſe foreign 
elements, is no ſufficient proof that characters 
pecular to the Iriſh never exiſted. There is not 
at preſent any copy of the ſacred ſcriptures to 
be found in the Hebrew letter; and what is 
{till more ſurprizing, there 1s none extant in 
the Chaldee, excepting the word JEHOV an, 
which was in Hebrew. Yet Origen mentions his 
having ſeen ſuch copies!“ | 

The variation in the powers of the Iriſh letters, 
from thoſe of the Romans and the difference 
with reſpect to their number have alſo been 
conſidered as proofs that the pagan Iriſh were 
in poſſeſſion of an alphabet peculiar to them- 


ſelves. 


1 * This applicable circumſtance I take upon the authority of 
40 Colonel Vallancey (Vindication, pref. p. 60) which is, I ſuppoſe, 
138 -ufficiently deciſive. 
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ſelves. That ſuch arguments ſhould be adduced 
by writers whoſe acquaintance with foreign 
antiquities, is generally ſuppoſed to be no leſs 
intimate than their knowledge of this hiſtory 
is rather remarkable.* The ſame obſervations 
which they have made on the Iriſh alphabet, are 
equally to be applied to the alphabets of the 
northern nations: in ſome inſtances, the caſes 
are parallel; and in others, which are menti- 
oned, they are exactly the ſame. But the 
obſervable difference, . and that which requires 
to be noticed, is, that with the one people an 
alphabet was employed, which being invented 
for their uſe, was different from the Roman; 
with the other, the Roman, whether it ſuperſeded 
the ancient characters, or whether it was the 
firſt alphabet with which they were made ac- 
quainted, was that which was in general uſe. 

It is therefore to be enquired whether the effects 
in the latter caſe were the ſame with thoſe pro- 
duced in the former ,—a queſtion this, which 
an acquaintance with the theory of ſounds as 
far as it reſpects the formation of letters, will 
moſt probably decide in the affirmative. 

In oppoſition to ſuch arguments, it has been 
ſaid, that the proper terms in the Iriſh tongue, 
which relate to ſcience and to letters, are only 
Latin words naturalized ; which would not, it 
is contended, be the cafe, had literature been 
cultivated by the pagan Iriſh. There would 
then, it is added, be found in their language, 
words ſynonimous, though underived from fo- 
reign ſources. | 

Perhaps, however, this argument will be 
found to prove nothing more than the fore- 
going. The Iriſh were, according to the ac- 


counts 


See Collect. Vol. II. p. 46. 
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counts of their antiquaries, unacquainted with 
parchment or paper, and they wrote what they 
wiſhed to record, on tables or planes of wood, 
and in letters engraven with a ſtile. Slow in- 
deed in fuch circumfiances muſt have been their 
progreſs in literature! But when they changed 
their clumſy and inconvenient inſtruments, for 
others which poſſeſſed ſuch ſuperior advantages, 
it was neceſſary that they ſhould alſo adopt the 
names given 4 theſe by the people by whom 
they were introduced: for it is not to be con- 
jectured that they ſhould transfer to theſe new 
improvements, terms expreſſive of what were of 
a difſimilar nature. It is therefore eaſy to 
account for this ſeeming inconfiſlency with 
the, pretentions of the Iriſh. Yet even in theſe 
circumuances we may find that there are terms 
in their language expreſſive of ſome of thoſe in- 
firurents which related to letters, for the letters 
the:nfeives, and for various ſciences which were 
cultivated by their literati.* This therefore is 
an evidence that letters were not unknown to 
the pagan Irith; and thus is the objection which 
is urged to evince the contrary to be changed 
into an argument, of a tendency directly op- 
poſite. 

Of the fame tendency is alſo the exiſtence 
of that mode of ſtenography, which obtained 
among the Iriſh, and which they called Ogam. 
This is an evidence at once ſimple and entirely 
concluſive. Without an acquaintance with 

letters, 


* See Dr. Warner's introduction to his hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 64 
edit. 8 vo, — A letter, Fiodh,—a book, cian ; ſcience, ealadha, 
feanachus ;—poeſy, dan, duvain z—biſtary, ſeanchus; - Philo- 
ſophy, filiadh ;—law, dligeadh, feanachus; ard as theſe and 
other terms of the ſame kind are ly g gleaned, as I conjecture, 
from incidental mention, there muſt doubileſs have been many 
more which are become obſolete. However theſe will ſuffice. 
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letters, it were impoſſible to derive methods of 
uſing THEM for the purpoſes of ſecrecy and 
diſpatch, as ignorance of theſe would preclude 
any invention in which they were primarily 
and of neceſſity concerned. Of this ſort of in- 


vention is the Ogam. The learned Pinkerton _ 


aſſerts, that the different kinds of Ogam are 
mere ſorts of ſhort hand writing uſed in the 
middle ages. That they were ſorts of ſhort 
hand writing is readily granted. But from the 
late diſcovery of an Ogam inſcription on a 
monument written a century and half before 
the introduction of chriſtianity, it plainly ap- 
pears that this mode of writing is to be referred 
to a more early date; and it as evidently appears 
that letters were known in Ireland at that 
period. This therefore is an evidence which 
may be looked upon as irrefragable.* 

The deficiency of manuſcripts, and other 
literary monuments of this kind, of theſe early 
ages, has often been triumphantly produced 
as a concluſive argument againſt the pretenſions 
of the Iriſh, to an early acquaintance with 
letters. Yet upon a minute inveſtigatian, it 
will perhaps appear that no ſuch argument can 
with propriety be urged. For whether we 
regard the periſhable nature of the materials 
employed to tranſmit to poſterity the relation 
of paſt events, and to perpetuate the knowledge 
of thoſe by whom literature was cultivated, the 
nature of the information which they com- 
prized, or the numerous and long continued 
calamities, which from a period ſo extremely 
remote, have afflicted this nation, it is ſcarcely 
poſſible that we ſhould poſſeſs any of the lite- 
rary productions of theſe diſtant ages. But as 
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See Note T. 
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this is a point of ſome importance, it may be 
proper to take a nearer view of it, in order to 
fatisfy the numerous queſtions, and to obviate 
the- many doubts which have been rather en- 
couraged than leſſened by the long continued 
repetition of that ſelf refuted declamation, 
which has been ſo unſparingly laviſhed on this 
ſubject. 

Of the barbariſm of the Iriſh, and of the 
little progreſs which literature could make 
among a people by whom it was confined to a 
particular odinition, I have had occaſion al- 
ready to make ſome mention. Thoſe to whom 
the cultivation of literature was entruſted, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have been much intereſted 
in making new diſcoveries, and in encreahng 
the ſtores of knowledge, of which they were 
already poſſeſſed. Various cauſes would con- 
tribute to repreſs their efforts, if even they had 
been ſo diſpoſed. To grave on their wooden 
tablets the extended and intricate genealogy of 
their princes, to celebrate their achievements 
in war, and their proweſs in battle, conſtituted 
the principal part of their duty. Science was 
to be learned from verbal information, rather 
than from the ſtudy of written compoſitions. 
Such compoſitions infer a more aſſiduous cul- 
tivation of literature, as there is no neceſhty for 
the multiplication of hooks on any ſubject, 
unleſs it be minutely inveſtigated by a number 
of cotemporaries, by whom it is regarded in 
various points of view, and who contribute to 
the extenſion of knowledge, by a collation of 
the difierent lights which may ariſe from their 
particular reſearches. If therefore there were 
any treatiſes on ſcientific ſubjects, they muſt 
have conſiſted, not of novel — 1 ſket- 
ches of what was to be more completely 3 

ate 
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ated from the ſucceſſive diſcoveries of poſterity, 
but of epitomes and ſyſtems of that knowledge, 
with which they had long been acquainted, and 
of details of inventions which experience had 
rendered habitual.— That the number of ſuch 
treaties could not poſſibly be confiderable, it 
were almoſt ſuperfluous to obſerve. 

Upon the introduction of chriſtianity, a new 
epoch commenced. Though the clergy who 
ſuperſeded the ſenaches, or who opened to 
them a more enlarged ſphere for their literary 
labours, did by no means aſcend to the ſummit 
of excellence, yet are not their attempts to be 
altogether deſpiſed. They had acceſs to the 
intellectual treaſures of Greece and Rome, and 
they enjoyed various advantages, to which their 
predeceſſors were ſtrangers. Such favourable 
circumſtances produced correſpondent effects. 
And we according find, that in theſe ages, Ire- 
land was the principal aſylum of whatever 
learning was to be found in theſe parts of Eu- 
rope, and that it was juſtly deemed the ſchool of 
the Weſt. 

It was therefore to be expected that the Clergy 
and the Monks ſhould deſpiſe thoſe monuments 


of barbarous literature, which they derived 


from the ignorant Senaches, and that they 
ſhould take very little trouble to preſerve, what 
they thus treated with diſregard. Of the ſmall 
number of theſe compoſitions, which might 
eſcape the active zeal of the firſt Chriſtians, by 
whom as is recorded they were proſcribed, 
{t11] fewer would be tranſcribed, and the whole 
of the periſhable originals muſt long fince have 
yielded to the deſtructive hand of time, or to 
the devaſtation of the national enemy. Of 
thoſe which were tranſcribed, as well as of the 
works which were permitted to periſh, there 

might 
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might have been introduced into the compi- 
lations of theſe more enlightened writers, ſuch 
matters as were intereſting to the people, not- 
withſtanding the revolution which they had 
witneſſed. Such a claim to their regard would 
have particularly directed them in their atten- 
tion to the hiſtory of their anceſtors. And 
that theſe hiſtoric records were admitted in this 
manner, the character juſtly given to almoſt all 
the hiſtorians who advert to theſe early ages, 
clearly evinces. Their compoſitions are very 
injudicious tranſcripts. But when theſe reliques 
of druidic knowledge were thus ſtripped of 
every thing which rendered them valuable, we 
may well ſuppoſe, that as they would not be 
eſtimated ſo highly as the ſubſequent produc- 
tions of ſuperior writers, they would meet with 
much leſs care and attention to their preſerva- 
tion. Being thus liable to ſo many accidents, 
it is by no means ſurprizing that they ſhould 
have diſappeared in the general wreck of Iirifh 
literature. 

To whatever dangers therefore awaited the 
literary remains of the ſirſt ages of Chriſtianity 
in this nation, thoſe of an earlier date were 
much more expoſed. They were at firſt pro- 
ſcribed by the early proſelytes of Chriſtianity. 
Thoſe which remained were ſubjected to the 
ravages of time, and if any were renewed by 
tranſcription, the number thus ſaved muſt have 
been ſtill further reduced below that which had 
eſcaped the attacks of religious zeal. Theſe 
again, from their antiquity, and ſtill further from 
their conſequent depreciation, as they did not 
embrace modern diſcoveries and recent events, 
were more liable to neglect than other works 
more favourably circumſtanced. Such were the 


diſadvantages under which they laboured, be- 
ſides 
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ſides being obnoxious to the deſtruction inci- 
dent to more modern compoſitions. And thus, 
if even there were not ſuch a general deficiency of 
Iriſh literary monuments, might we account for 
the circumitances of none of theſe more ancient 
writings being at this time extant. But when 
it is remembered that we have not any of theſe 
writings of a more early date than the tenth 
century, ſurely no argument can be hence de- 
duced in disfavour of their pretenſions to letters 
before the jth age. 

There are ſeveral modern antiquaries, neyer- 
theleſs, who imagine this general deficiency of 
the remains of Iriſh literature of theſe early 
periods, to be a matter of much triumph; and 
accordingly, they teſtify the pleaſure which they 
receive from this circumſtance in the moſt live- 
ly terms. The more recent they can by any 
means make this date, the greater, in their 
opinion, is the objection to the authenticity of 
Iriſh hiſtory, and to the pretenſions of the na- 
tional antiquarfans, to an ear]y uſe of letters 
among their countrymen. Much has been ſaid 
of this ſort; and it is very obſervable, that 
though it has been ſo frequently urged as a cir- 
cumilance highly unfavourable to the Hiber- 
nian ſyſtem of antiquities, yet thoſe who con- 
tend for it, have, notwithſtanding, permitted 
theſe objectors to continue their injurious re- 
marks, without any animadverſions, as if they 
were conſcious that in this point their ſyſtem 
was wholly indeſenfible. 

But et it be aſked, whether this very circum- 
ſtance, ſo ſrequently and ſo triumphantly ad- 
verted to by theſe* objectors, does not furniſh a 
moſt cogent argument in favour of thoſe pre- 
tenſions which they have been endeavouring to 
explode; and whether it will not recoil on them 


with 
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with all the force which they wiſhed it ſhould 
be found to pofſeſs. However unexpected this 
may be, it will be found, nevertheleſs, to be 
true. 

They muſt allow that thoſe manuſcripts which 
remain relative to the preſent ſubject, are not 
original works. The book of Lecan, is only a 
compilation from other materials, whether true 
or falſe; and of the other works of this kind 
now extant, even thoſe of the moſt early date, 
the ſame muſt be affirmed. They themſelves 
limit the impoſitions of the monks as they con- 
fider them, to the eleventh or twelfth century ; 
and the only book which is extant, that was 
written before that period, namely, the Pſalter 
of Caſhel, was a profeſſed compilation of King 
Cormac,* by whom it is ſaid the materials were 
collected. In ſhort, every annaliſt who treats 
of theſe times, of whom we have any remains, 
is confeſſedly a tranſcriber. 

Cormac, or whoever in his name was the au- 
thor of the work juſt mentiMed, complains, 
that the Iriſh in his time were very inattentive 
to their hiſtory, and for this he paſſes on them 
a merited cenſure. Yet it is certain that there then 
exiſted ſeveral hiſtorical performances which he 
made the foundation of his own; becauſe he 
could not otherwiſe have attained a knowledge 
of the events which occurred in the five cen- 
turies, which had elapſed from the introduction 
of Chriſtianity, to the beginning of his reign. 
Works of this kind muſt alſo have been in the 
hands of the compilers of the annals of Inniſ- 
tallen, of Uliter, &c. who had to treat of events 

to 


* By reducing the æra of the compilation of this work, as ſome 
would do, this argument is rendered proportionably cogent, 
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to them ſtill more remote. To have written 

books which recorded the tranſactions of their 
| anceſtors during fix or ſeven centuries, with 
that weracious dryneſs for which they are noted 
by a late antiquary, were evidently impoſlible, 
unleſs theſe analiſts had recourſe to the aſſiſt- 
ance of more early writers; and their compila- 
tions evidently point to the exiſtence of ſuch 
literary materials of former periods, as we have 
ſuppoſed to have been then exiſting. 

Now, if of the books written in the lapſe of 
five centuries, and which it is demonſtrated 
had exiſtence at a later period, we have not at 
preſent any traces, except in the compilations of 
thoſe who. have fince cultivated Iriſh hiſtory, 
how can it be expected that any productions of 
ages anterior to theſe, fewer in number, and 
expoſed to greater danger, ſhould have ſurvived, 
unleſs in the fame or ſimilar compilations of 
the ſame authors? In them, indeed, we have 
the ſame traces of theſe ancient literary monu- 
ments. But how abſurd is it to expect that the 
writings of ages ſo remote ſhould remain, while 
the deſtruction of others, poſterior to them in 
time, ſhould be a theme of ſuch triumph and 
a truth ſo unſuſpectedly enforced ? 

How unreaſonable the obſervation of theſe 
writers, if they actually mean that the Iriſh 
hiſtory is deſtitute of authenticity, becauſe the 
moſt early record now extant of a people thus 
ancient, is of ſo late a date as the tenth age. 
Thoſe annals which record the hiſtory of the 
nation ſubſequent to the æra. of Chriſtianity, 
were not written for ſeveral hundred years after 
that period. All drew from ſources different 
from the writings of hiſtorians of the ſame 
age; and the information of all is, by every 
writer of the preſent time, and eyen by theſe 

I remarkers 
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remarkers themlelyes, conſidered as legitimate 
hiftory. Yet, could not one of theſe writers, 
without ſuch affiſtance as is indiſpenfible to 
every compiler of hiſtory, know any thing more 
of what paſſed fix centuries before them, ms 
could Cormac, who flouriſhed in the tenth, 

the writer of the Liber Lecanus, ho Gon 
in the fifteenth age of what happened prior to 
that remote epoch. But theſe writers, it ſhould 
ſeern, meaſure the comparative authenticity of a 
hiſtory, by the criterion of the age of thoſe by 
whom it is written; as though the revolutions 
of the Roman Monarchy were not as accurately 
and as juſtly depictured in the maſterly work of 
a Gibbon, as in the pages of the writers of the 

Auguſtan hiſtory.“ 

Of this deficiency of early writings on this 
ſubject, much has been ſaid, and as theſe re- 
markers will not, it is preſumed, retract any 
ſtatement of facts which they formerly made, 
merely becauſe it 'may not ſuit with their 
emergencies at a ſubſcquent period, every par- 
ticular which they ſo triumphantly collected, 
muſt ſerve as a {ſtill greater addition to the 
weight of evidence againſt themſelves. If we 
poſſeſs ſo few manuſcripts written before the 
twelfih century, it is plain, that by adducing 
this circumſtance, they the more clearly aſcertain 
the extent of thoſe diſturbances which deſtroyed 
every hiitorical record prior to the 7zenth, —. 
which muſt have been far more effectual in cau- 
ling to periſh every remain of the fifth age. And 
it is evident, that they have in a moſt ſatisfac- 
tory manner accounted for that unfavourable 
appearance to w hich they were obliged to have 
recourſe, as the ſource of their moſt weighty 
objections. 

Ir 
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It may not be ſuperfluous to trace as far as 
in our power, ſome of thoſe literary remains, 
the exiſtence of which has long been ſo ſtre- 
nuouſly denied. To ſpeak of the great aſſiſtance 
for which the compilers of theſe more early 
ages, were indebted to compoſitions which have 
ſince diſappeared, is not intended, becauſe we 
are not made acquainted with the particular 
materials which they uſed. I ſhall mention, 
however, two inſtances of collections of Iriſh 
manuſcripts, which were in exiſtence at a more 
recent period. 

The firſt is from the information of a gen- 
tleman of the laſt century, who ſeems to have 
been a diligent collector of the ſcattered re- 
mains of Iriſh literature, and who was the pro- 
prietor of the manuſcripts in the Seabright 
collection. In one of theſe manuſcripts is 
found written the following general account of 
thoſe books of which he was poſſeſſed. . 

As for Old Iriſh manuſcripts, I Thady 
“ Roddy of Croſsfield, in the county Mayo, and 
„ province of Connaught, Eſq. have many Iriſh 
* books of philoſophy, law, romances, poetry, 
* genealogies, phyſic, mathematics, Ec. Kc. As 
ancient as any in Ireland. My honoured 
friend, Roger O'Flaherty, loſt a curious vo- 
“ lume of mathemathics laſt war, in Galway, 
« which I lent him. Some of the ſaid books 
*« were written A. C. 15, in the reign of Ferogh 
“ Fiogh Feaghtuagh, who reigned then; ſome 
in the reign of Cairbre Liffeachar, who began 
his reign, A. C. 268; ſome in the reign of 
* Cormac Mac Art, A. C. 137; | 
„As for Walſh manuſcripts, I ſaw none ex- 
cept eighteen in my cuſtody, before the -war 
* of 1688, being letters from the kings of Ire- 

I 2 “land, 
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„ Jand, to the princes of Wales, and from the 
* ſaid princes, to our kings and nobility upon 
„ ſeveral occaſions. I have thirty books of our 
lau, although my honoured friend, Sir Richard 
Cox, was once of opinion, that our law was 

J arbitrary, and not fixed or written, till I ſa- 
* tished him to the contrary in Summer, 1699, 
* by ſhewing him ſome of the law books. We 
* find ſome of our laws ordained by Olim 
* Fadig, or Olam Fodla, who began his reign, 
“ A. M. 3882, before Chriſt, 1316, according to 
* our calculation, of 5199 from Adam to Chriſt, 
and ſo continued and augmented as cauſes 
required in the reigns of the ſucceeding kings, 
to the Engliſh invaſion, A. C. 1165.” 

Some ſuch: collection Archdeacon Lynch, in 
his refutation of Cambrenſis, mentions his hav- 
ing ſeen. But ſuch an explicit declaration, ſo 
completely ſubverſive of all the arguments of 
thoſe writers who oppoſe the pretenſions of the 
Iriſh on this ſubject, could not well eſcape ani- 
madverſion. Dr. Leland obſerves, that though 
Lynch aww, and Roddy ſhewed theſe books, yet 
neither profefſes to have F ey them. This 
is the whole amount of the objections which 
have been urged againſt a teitimony ſo decifive : 
and how very inſufficient this objection, every 
intelligent obſerver muſt perceive, He will ſee, 
that in the total deiciency of concluſive reaſon- 
ing, and at the ſame time with the indiſpenſible 
neceffity of making ſome ſort of remark on this 
intormation, no other could be produced than 
a conjecture that is fully done away by the tenor 
of that information itſelf: he will Feral, that 
a ſimple prof of underſtanding them, could 
ſcarcely be introduced in the accounts of theſe 
antiquaries ; that were it thus introduced, with- 


out the leaſt neceſlity, without its being at all 
required 
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required by the tenor of their remarks, it would 
appear in ſome meaſure, in the ſhape of ridi- 
culous vanity; and that fuch an empty, uncon- 
catenated profeſſion, would perhaps argue a ſuſ- 
picion of the validity of their general teſti- 
mony. | 

That Lynch underſtood theſe books, it is in- 
deed impoſſible from any direct evidence to aſ- 
certain. But, with regard to the information 
of Roddy, fo clear is the proof, as ſcarcely to 
admit any ſhadow of doubt. To ſuppoſe, that 


„ „ 5 


is not leſs eaſy to ſuppoſe that the method of 
reading ſuch manuſcripts, ſhould be Toft to the 
modern Iriſh, becauſe, the manuſcripts them- 
ſelves either periſhed, or were ſent out of the 

kingdom. | 
That Roddy could not poſſibly acquire a 
knowledge of the contents of theſe manuſcripts, 
is therefore not to be ſuppoſed; and that he 
ſhould beſtow ſo much pains in making ſuch a 
collection 
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collection as he appears to have done, without 
ſuch knowledz: would indeed, be a fingular in- 
ſtance of caprice. The preſumption then is 
ſtrong in his ſavour, even from ſuch a general 
view o things; but it is converted in ſome 
mealure to a certainty from his own teſtimony. 
He tells us minutely, the ſubjects of which they 
treated : he diſcriminates between thoſe manu- 
ſcripts which were written in the Iriſh, and thoſe 
in the Welch tongue : the number of theſe, as 
well as of his collection of books on ſome 
particular ſubjects (of law, for inſtance) he par- 
ticularly mentions: nay he goes ſo far as ex- 
preſly to affix the reſpective periods when they 
were Written to /ome of the more ancient. Do 
theſe particulars, and the general air of the 
whole, argue an ignorance of the contents of 
theſe books? Was it poffible to attain a know- 
ledge even of the ſubjects on which they were 
written, much leſs of their comparative anti- 
quity, without ſuch a knowledge? Can it be 
ſuppoſed, that a man entirely ignorant of ſuch 
ſtudies, would be capable of entering into ſuch 
diſcriminative deſcriptions, or ſuch a detail of 
particulars? and do not theſe diſcriminative ac- 
counts, and theſe various details, obviouſly infer 
an acquaintance with thoſe contents, whence 
alone a knowledge of them was to be ex- 
tracted.* 

There are who immediately reject every ar- 
gument, however, concluſive, and even, as in the 
preſent inſtance) every fact which has been ſo 
unfortunate as to have incurred the moſt trivial 
and unmeaning animadverſion from a writer 
intereſted in its diſcredit, or a writer of differ- 
ent general ſentiments. To ſuch the preſent 


evidence 
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evidence will therefore be wholly unioiisf4cory, 
But the inſufficiency of which they will com- 
plain,. muſt certainly be done away by another 
fact, which has been ſo happy as to have eſ- 
caped without a fimilar depreciation. I allude 
to the collection of the celebrated Duaid Mac 
Firbiſs, who was a member of a family, in 
which, we are told, the ſtudy of antiquities was 
hereditary. HE therefore muſt moſt certainly 
have been acquainted with the contents of what 
he poſſeſſed in this line, as to this favourable 
circumſtance, he enjoined a particular attach- 
ment to that ſtudy. And he writes to Lynch, 
the author of Cambrenſis Everſus, informing 
him of ſome of thoſe books in his poileſhon, 
from the catalogue of which, ſtil] preſerved, it 
appears that he had ſeveral tracts written be- 
fore the æra of the introduction of Chriſtianity, 
the dates of which he mentions rceipectively. 
As his teſtimony therefore has not been in the 
ſmalleſt degree invalidated, it follows, that the 


knowledge of letters among the Iriſh, prior to 


that epoch, is deciſively evinced. The collection 
of this antiquary, it 1s probable, ſhared the 
ſame tragical fate with their poſſeflor, who fell 
a victim to the tumults by which this ifland ſo 
long continued to be harraſſed. 

To the operation of ſuch cauſes long conti- 
nued, is owen the preſent deficiency of Irifh 
manuſcripts. The ravages of the Danes, ſuc- 
ceeded thoſe which had been begun by the 
Chriftian clergy, by whom every remain of 
Druidiſm had been proſcribed. But the work 


of deſtruction ſeems to have been effectually - 


proſecuted by the Engliſh, who, during four 
centuries, fully compicated the plan of extirpa- 
tion. Within this period, Ireland exhibited for 
the moſt part, a ſhocking ſcene of rapine and 

diſolation, 
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diſolation, as here were conjoined the various 
ſpecies of inteſtine and civil commotion. Had 
theſe tumults continued for the ſpace of but a 
few years, yet even in ſuch a ſhort time, while 
deſtruction and confiazration every where pre- 
vailed, and while there was no ſecurity of pro- 
perty, and the attention was ſolely directed to 
the affairs of the preſent juncture, the conſe- 
quences muſt have been terrible. But when we 
extend our view to the ſuceeſſive ages, in which 
theſe, and the whole train of fimilar evils were 
prevalent, we want words fully to expreſs the 
varied extent of the miſchiefs with which they 
muſt have been inevitably attended. What was 
ſpared by the firſt inroads, was equally endan- 
gered by ſucceſſive invaſions; and indeed ſo ex- 
tenfive were the effects of this continuance of 
national commotion, that at one period they 
partly gave riſe to a moſt iniquitous inquiry 
into the titles by which landed property was 
poſſeſſed. In this court, © whoſe deciſions were 
* ſo unjuſt (to uſe the words of a liberal wri- 
„ ter), that neither the laws of nature, nor of 
* cuſtom, nor even poſſeſhon for centuries, 
* could preſerve to Roman Catholics, the eſtates 
of their anceſtors, preſcription became of no 
« uſe, and the oldeſt tenures were in the great- 
* eſt danger from the ruins of time, or the in- 
“ juries of aceident: even the new might have 
* periſhed in ſuch a ſeries of war and confu- 
* fion, where private houſes and public offices 
« were every day plundered and in flames.” — 
And wien even the deeds, by which men held 
their property, were thus ſubject to deſtruction, 
and this deſtruction ſo very extenſive, is it 
to be expected that the works of old annaliſts, 
and the dry remains of the literature of a bar- 
barous age, ſhould be in any greater ſecurity . 
ut 
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But there is room for further obſervation on 
this ſubject. Had the Engliſh when they thus 
perſecuted the natives and were continually 
impelling them to acts of deſperation, attended 
to their literature, and endeavoured to preſerve 
thoſe remains of the ſcience of former ages, 
which ſtill ſurvived, we might even now be 
poſſeſſed of many works, which are irrecoverably 
loſt. But ſuch conduct was not to be expected from 
men of this diſpoſition; and even where it might 
be looked for, it was overruled by the dictates 
of a cool and inſidious policy; a policy which 
was extended as well to this nation as to others, 
where our anceſtors endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
their dominion. The conduct of Edward the 
firſt in Wales and in Scotland is well known. 
In Ireland a fimilar diſpoſition gave riſe to 
ſimilar deteſtable maxims; but here as the 
{ſtruggles between the adverſe parties were ſo 
long protracted, there was more room for the 
completion of the ſcheme. It was till the time 
of James the firſt, an object of Government to 
diſcover and to deſtroy every literary remain 
of the Iriſh, in order the more fully to eradicate 
from their minds every. trace of their ancient 
independence. Sir George Carew, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, though himſelf a ſcholar, 
has been accuſed by the author of the Analect, 
among other outrages of this kind, of bribing 
the family hiſtorian of the Mac Carthies, to 
convey to him ſome curious manuſcripts. © But 
* what,” adds this author, © the prefident Carew 
* did in one province (Munſter,, Henry Sidney, 
„and his predeceſſors, did all over the king- 
“ dom, being charged to collect all the manu- 
* ſcripts they could, that they might efſectually 
* deſtroy every veſtige of letters and antiquity 
ag a e the kingdom.“ 

Of 
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Of the extent of the ravages of the Danes, 
we may, from the conduct of the Engliſh court, 
form ſome idea. Doctor Warner, in order to 
procure every aſſiſtance in compiling his hiſtory 
of Ireland, cauied application to be made to 
the court of Copenhagen, to inquire for Iriſh 
manulcripts, ſcattered in the royal libraries. 
Upon a cloſe ſearch, however, none could be 
found; and this writer, accordingly, ſuppoſes 
that the Danes, inſtead of tranſmitting them ro 
their native ſettlements, deſtroyed whatever ma- 
nuſcripts they could find. But though this 
conjecture is plauſible, it does not appear to be 
entirely juſt. The king of Denmark, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, made application to 
the Engliſh court, for proper perſons, who 
might explain the ancient Iriſh books in his 
poſleſſion; and an Iriſhman,” at that time in 
priſon in London. was in conſequence, treated 
with on the ſubject, and was ready to engage in 
the work. But, ſays the author of the work 
above quoted, upon a council being called, a 
certain member, whom it is not neceſſary to name, 

oppoſed the ſcheme, leſt it might be prejudicial 
to the Engliſh intereſt. This ſingle fact is in it- 
felf ſufficient to ſhew the nature and the extent 
of the cauſes which have contributed to the ge- 
neral wreck of Iriſh literature, as well of 
modern, as of more ancient ages; and were we 
in poſſeſſion of no further evidence on the ſub- 
ject, it would fully ſuffice for anſwering every 
objection, and every doubt to which ſuch a de- 
iiciency muſt naturally give riſe.“ 

it would appear ſtrange, were a modern hiſ- 
torian to queition whether the Scots had the uſe 
of letters before the era of Edward the firſt of 

England, 


See alſo O'Haltoran's I. troduction, p. 95,—98. 
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England, merely becauſe the writings which 
they once poſſeſſed, are not at prefent to be 
ſeen. To ſuch an obſervation an antiquary of 
that nation would pay little regard, as he learns 
from hiſtory, that theſe writings were removed 
or deſtroyed by the Engliſh monarch in the 
courſe of his traniitory domination. And yet 
will this very antiquary refuſe credit, to the pre- 
tenſions of another nation, in which almoſt 
every poſſible. circumſtance has combined for 
the completion of the deſtruction of the re- 
mains of its ancient literature. The. Scotiſh 
archives and hiſtorical records were certainly 
in exiſtence, becauſe they were afterwards ſeized 
and carried off by the national enemy; and 
we have unconteſted evidence, that there 
were alſo literary reliques of this nation, 
of the deſcription to which we allude The fame 
policy dictated the means which were uſed for 
the ſuppreihon of both. But though the means 
which were employed in this nation, were of 
neceſſity from the ſtate of affairs, and from a 
peculiarity of eircymſtances, far more effectual 
in their operation than thoſe. which we uſed in 
the former, yet ſuch is the inconſiſteney, or at 
the leaſt, ſuch the inadvertence of theſe writers, 
that they perſiſt in urging, as unfavourable to- 
the credit of Iriſh hiſtory, a circumſtance, which 
when applied to the Scotiſh, they would deem 
unworthy of notice. 63111 f 
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RUTH and fiction are ſo very diſſimilar, 
and it is ſo very difficult to clothe the one 
in the dreſs of the other, that from but a mo- 
derate degree of ſagacity and attention, it is 
fcarcely poſſible to conceal the marks of the de- 
ception. With this view to make ſome re— 
marks on the hiſtory of Ireland, as far as it re- 
lates to the period under conſideration, will 
not therefore be ſuperfluous, as we may hence de- 
duce ſuch obſervations as may have a tendency 
to give ſome elucidation to this obſcure ſub- 
ject. 
That thefe annals ſhould be yiewed in differ- 
ent lights, according to the different ſyſtems of 
thoſe by whom they have been conlidered, is 
natural, and is indeed the caſe. By thoſe anti- 
"ow who have endeavoured to realize the 
plendid fabric of fiction, theſe hiſtorical re- 
cords have been recommended to the world by 
a diſplay of every eſtimable quality 1 in the-com- 
potion of hiſtory: while writers who diſre- 
carded theſe ſtrained pretenfions, - beſtow on 
them every epithet which can be dictated by a 
conviction of their real inſignificance, aug- 
mented by that prepoſſeſſion and prejudice which 
would uniformly oppoſe every mark of literary 


refinement among this people in their ancient 
ſtate. 6 


It 
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It muſt be confeſſed, that the character which 
more juſtly belongs to theſe annals, ſo far as re- 
fers to the value which ſhould be ſet upon them 
as hiſtorical compoſitions, in a great meaſure 
juſtifies the neglect with which they have been 
treated by theſe writers. The ſong of the bard, 
while it partakes of the barbariſm of the peo ple 
among whom it was compoſed, and. of thoſe 
ſhewy ornaments which are beſtowed upon it 
by fiction, the general concomitant of verſe, 
diſplays not any of thoſe attractions which ren- 
der hiſtory a ſtudy not leſs pleaſing than in- 
ſtructive. It exhibits no conſecutive ſeries of 
national events, no ſecret motives to the 
actions which it records, no variety and nice diſ- 
crimination of character, no diverſification of 
the uniform and barbarous ſcene: All wears the 
ſame dull and gloomy appearance, while the 
hiſtory extends only to the irruption of a tu- 
multuous tributary, the aſſaſſination of a chriſ- 
tian, the rape of a queen, the battle in which 
the monarch is ſlain. It is in fact but a copious 
genealogy, in which the order of deſcent in a 
family, and the principal events in an obſcure 
reign are delineated, without any attempt at or- 
nament in compoſition, or elegance in adjuſt- 
ment. 

But ſhould we confider the circumſtances in 
which theſe hiſtorical tracts were originally com- 
poſed, it will perhaps evidently appear, that 
theſe unfavourable peculiarities, are rather cha- 
racteriſtie of their authenticity, than evidences 
of a deception. Like a mirror, they reflect the 
ſtate of civilization among theſe iſlanders, and 
through the juſt medium of their own deſerip- 
tion, we may contemplate various circum- 
ſtances indicative of their real diſpoſition and 
manners. It may indeed be obſerved, that the 


attack 


[ 
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attack upon the credit of this hiſtory, appears 
to be almoſt ſolely in confequence of the natu- 
ral inference, that the Iriſh could not have ſuch 
accounts of their national tranſactions, without 


that acquaintance with letters, which by 


objectors is denied them. Even with this in- 
diſpenſible obligation of impugning the au- 
thenticity of this hiſtory, they cannot deny to 
it the claim of being a natural and faithful de- 
lincation of barbariſm. According to Dr. Camp- 
bell, a picture of the tenth century, (in which 
period, he ſays, the oldeſt of the national hiſto- 
rians flourithed) “ with'altered names under it, 
is foiſted upon us as a repretentation of all 
“ that go before. The ſame may be ſaid, with 


« que allowance, of the productions of much 
= 


* 


« rather what they ſaw and felt, than what 
they heard and read. Whilſt they vary a few 
* unimportant circumſtances of what they would 
“ put off as hiſtory, they betray their own ſen- 


- & timents and opinions; and when they talk of 


« old times, give an exact copy of modern 
« manners.”* Thus that argument which is 
generally uſed as the juſt criterion of hiſtory, 
and as accurately diſcriminative between truth 
and fiction, is here at firſt given up; and we 
are at once prelented with a long ſeries of fa- 
bles, exactly copied from nature. The æra at 
which this rare copy was made, is the point, 
and the ſingle point which conſtitutes the whole 
difference of opinion with reſpect to this hiſ- 
tory, and which has been the cauſe of the aſ- 


perſion on its credit. This acute writer is of 


opinion, that from the national unacquaintance 
with letters, the copyiſts muſt haye exiſted at a 
later 


*r 


* Suictures. p. 15. 


later periods. The artleſs authors have wrote 
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later period; and no other circumſtance could 
excule the unauthorized aſſertion, by which he 
brings them down to a particular period. If 
we take away the ground upon which he is re- 
duced to ſtand, we at' once take away the ob- 
jections which he has in his power to urge in 
disfavour of this hiſtory. Its general tenor is 
a copy not only of the tenth and the ſucceeding 
ages, but alſo of thoſe times which preceded 
that period. The uniformity and general level 
of the Iriſh national character, were not in any 
coaliderable degree diſturbed by the interven- 
tion of ſuch circumſtances as could be attended 
with this ſtriking effect; or if any ſuch circum- 
ſtances there were, they were but too much 
counteracted by others of a contrary tendency. 
A modern antiquary therefore, is not far from 
the truth in obſerving, that the hiſtory of one 
age, gives a tolerable picture to all the reſt. 
Whatever peculiarities the ingenuity of our au- 
thor may diſcover, (if indeed he can diſcover any 


ſufficiently appropriate) as referring to the period 


which he has thought proper to ſtate, may be 
naturally, and with propriety traced to thoſe 
writers, by whom theſe early annals were com- 
211ed, not to fabuliſts of the ſame age, by whom, 
it is aſſerted, they were originally compoſed. 


In making theſe obſervations on the credit. 


which is due to the hiſtory of Ireland, as far as 
its authenticity is concerned, it is to be under- 
{tood, that they refer more particularly to that 
part of it which relates to periods ſubſequent to 
the eſtabliſhment oi the colony by which letters 
were introduced. An inveſtigation of the origin 
of this colony has been already attempted. And 
from what was then obſerved on the peculiar 
circumſtances of their migration, it is eaſy to 
conceive, that it opens a molt extenſive field 


for 
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for the disfiguring interpolations of fancy and 
error. Under the preſſure of accumulated fic- 
tions, —fictions, which may be traced as well to 
nations of the ſame ſtock, though ſettled in dif- 
ferent countries, as to the Iriſh, and which are 
to be referred to the more early, as well as to 


recent periods in their national hiſtory,—the ac- 
counts of their real tranſactions are ſcarcely diſ- 


cernable, and are to be diſtinctly learned from 


other ſources of information, which muſt be 
collected by the hiſtoric inquirer. 

National tradition, however true, and ſome- 
times, perhaps, even national records may prove 
fallacious guides to the hiſtorian. A ſingle tribe 
will arrogate to itſelf thoſe actions which are 
common to a whole nation, and will conſider as 
their own, the hiſtory of a people at large. 
Proofs of this we may collect from the vague 
traditions of barbarous nations, which though 
they may be ſtrictly true, will eaſily miſlead, 
unleſs attention be paid to this material cir- 
cumſtance. Such, in ſome meaſure, appears to 
be the caſe with Ireland, as her hiſtorians aſ- 
cribe to her, various events which are to be re- 
ferred to a different country, and to the Iriſh, 
tranſactions common to theſe coloniſts with 
other nations. This circumſtance, by giving 
ſuch ſcope to the reſearches of the critic in his 


endeavours to aſcertain what he ſhould have 


found determined with accuracy, muſt certain- 
ly be conſidered as one of the various imper- 
fections, by which this hiſtory is, as a hiſtory, 
ſo greatly depricated. But it cannot be uſed as 
an argument in disfavour of the authenticity of 
its general outline. The accounts which have 
been preſerved of theſe early ages, have been 
lately collated with the hiſtory of other nati- 


ons, with whom theſe coloniſts were connected; 


and 
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and whatever room. there may be in too many 
inſtances for the ſneer even of the unprejudi- 
ced, and the peremptory aſſertion of the oppo- 
nets of theſe records, in their disfavour, yet it 
muſt be allowed, that in not a few points, they 
exhibit a conformity remarkably ſtriking and- 
particular.* It is much to be wiſhed, that this 
parallel were compreſſed within narrower limits, 
and that the extraneous and irreleyant matter 
were rejected, ſo that the reſemblance being 
brought into a ſtronger, and at the fame time 
a more juſt point of view, might ſtrike with 
the proper force, and might be n to with 
more propriety in accurate diſquiſition. To 
trace the various connections of a nation from 
thoſe documents which have ſurvived in ſuch a 
manner as is here defirable, is, however, a bufi- 
neſs of much delicacy, and much more difficult 
than the more ſimple affair of what Spenſer 
calls, ripping up its pedigree. The peculiar 
nicety of ſuch an operation, is too obvious to 
require a minute detail of the various difficul- 
ties with which the critic muſt- neceſſarily ſtrug- 
gle; and indeed, it were to be regretted, that 
the abilities of a critic qualified for the arduous 
talk, ſhould be ſpent in improfitable labours, 

requiſite even. in ſuch an inferior ſphere. 
But if the Iriſh had traditions and fables in 
common with other nations, they had alfo 
others peculiar to themſelves. Various circum- 
{tances, as well thoſe which regarded the nature 
-of the hiſtory, as others which affected their 
own diſpoſitions incited them to fill up the long 
intervals of time which they dbſetyed in theſe 
annals, with fictitious and extravagant details. 
Among other inſtances of a departure from that 
2 fidelity 


* See note X. 
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fidelity ſo indiſpenſible to hiſtory, muſt be in- 
ſtanced the mention of ſuch perſonages as are 
only tound recorded in the ſacred writings, 
whoſe names, nevertheleſs, we find introduced 
in theſe annals. This is a circumſtance which 
could not eſcape the attention of even the moſt 
indifferent obſervers, and it has accordingly af- 
torded ample room for the ridicule and repre- 
henſion of ſome writers, whoſe conduct is in- 
deed fully juſtified by the prepoſterate conduct 
of Iriſh antiquaries. Theſe ſtrenuouſly contend 
for the credit of their hiſtorians, in ſuch in- 
ſtances, as well as for their general authenti- 
city. No ſenſible reader would excuſe an at- 
tempt to refute ſuch abſurd figments; and in- 
deed, reaſoning ſeems almoſt inadequate to the 


taſk of reclaiming thoſe by whom ſuch preten- 
ſions are maintained. | 


For the appearance of theſe fabulous circum- 
ſtances, we may however caſily account. Theſe 
coloniſts, it has been obſervea, were derived 
from a people whoſe original reſidence was not 
far removed from the ſcene of theſe eveats re- 
lated in the ſacred writings; and the early Iriſh 
ecclehaſtics, perceiving the connexion which 
might be traced between their own hiſtory and 
that of the Oriental nations, might be eaſily in- 
duced to profit by a circumſtance ſo favourable 
to their intereſt. Hence then theſe ſtories of 
the intimacy which ſubſiſted between their an- 
ceſtors, and the perſonages diſtinguiſhed in that 
book in which their own commiſſion was con- 
tained: And it is eaſy to conceive, that this 
body might, without meeting much obſtacle, 
ſucceed in the eaſy attemp: of perſuading their 
ignorant converts to believe the truth of every 
interpolation of this ſort, which in ſuch fa- 
vourable circumſtances they might be diſpoſed 


tO 
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to introduce. Their influence in ſubſequent 
ages, and the advantages which rendered them 
ſo ſuperior to the reſt of the people, would give 
to theſe corruptions, that ſanction which ge- 
nuine hiſtory alone ſhould claim, and would 
continue to maintain their authenticity unqueſ- 
tioned. It is evident, therefore, that this cir- 
cumſtance cannot be aſſumed as a proof that 
the whole of the Iriſh hiſtory is equally ficti- 
tious. And they who infiſt that it muſt involve 
the whole in the ſame imputation, ſhould alſo 
prove, that the inſertion of theſe manifeſt and 
glaring interpolations, could not poſſibly have 
been effected, even in ſuch circumſtances as 
would ſo highly favour their ſcheme; and the 
ſhould alſo give us ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
ſuch cogent reaſons as muſt naturally have in- 
fluenced the conduct of this body, were not 
ſufficiently powerful to induce them to have re- 
courſe to ſuch an impoſition. | 

Every hiſtory is liable to corruption; and in - 
ages ſo ignorant, while that of this ifland was, 
in a great meaſure, at the diſcretion of every 
idle ſenachy and monk, who were ſo much at 
liberty to abuſe it as their fancy directed, and 
whoſe inclination diſpoſed them to make uſe 
of ſuch a permiſſi on, it is ſcarcely to be ſup- 
poſed that it could efcape uncontaminated by 
their interpolations. To introduce ſuch cor- 
ruptions, it is likewiſe to be remembered, was a 
taſk far leſs difficult than that of the creation 
of a new ſeries of annals, without any preten- 
ſion to authenticity: And it may be farther ob- 
ſerved, that a much greater portion of national 
credulity would be requiſite for giving the ſanc- 
tion of univerſal concurrence to theſe, than in 
obtaining credit for the former would be neceſ- 
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ſary. Now, it were unreaſonable, becauſe this 
hiſtory has been thus corrupted, that we ſhould 
on that account reject the whole as being equal- 
ly fictitious. And from theſe obſervations, it 
is obvious, that unleſs the whole is evinced to 
be equally liable to fimilar objections, it ſhould 
rather be allowed, that theſe manifeſt interpo- 
lations, which indeed every where betray them- 
ſelves, are to be referred to a more impure 
ſource, and that they are the mere corrup- 
tions of later writers, to whom the bufineſs was 
natural, and who doubtleſs were ready to exe- 
cute any project ſo level with their capacities. 
The hiſtory of thoſe events which occurred 
ſubſcquent to the ſettlement of theſe coloniſts 
in Ireland, will require more attention than the 
former, as it not only poſſeſſes the ſame claim 
to attention, but is found to retain more in- 
conteſtible and decifive evidences in favour of 
its authenticity. To ſome of the objections 
which have been made againſt the former, and 
which reſpect rather its value as a hiſtory, than 
militate. againſt its general authenticity, this 
allo is liable; but theſe are leſs conſiderable, 
and the character which it has extorted, even 
from thoſe who deny it to be genuine, amply 
compenſates for theſe unworthy interpolations. 
It may, perhaps, be ſuperfluous to remark, 
that even in the beſt authenticated hiſtories, not 
a ſew inſtances occur which give ſcope for more 
critical remark and inveſtigation, on account 
of the difficulty of renderiny particular pallages, 
conhitent or reconcileable with others. Here 
likewiſe will be found room for fimilar exerti- 
ons of judicious criticiſm, of the ſame induſtry 
and attentive examination. But when we ad- 
vert to the diſadvantages under which this hiſ- 
tory appears, to tle character of the original 


annaliſts; 
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annaliſts; to the unavoidable omiſſion of many 
facts and circumſtances, which would be requi- 
ſite for attaining a juſt view. of theſe periods; 
to the long ſeries of ages which have ſince elapſ- 
ed; and to the inaccuracy, the 1gnorance, and 
the errors of ſuccethve compilers, from whom 
we are to derive all our information; it is evi- 
dent that we muſt be prepared to meet with 
many apparent inconfiſtencies, which no ſagacity 
can reconcile, and with many events, for which 
in the natural courſe of affairs, for want of be- 
ing acquainted with the various ſteps, by which 
they were gradually produced, no conjecture 
can account. To what extent theſe ambigui— 
ties, or theſe inconſiſtencies may prevail, we 
have very little direct information: they are to 
be diſcovered only by the repeated peruſal, the 
aſſidious, and unbiaſſed ſtudy of the hiſtory it- 
ſelf, without any predetermined deſign of de- 
tecting latent difficulties, and without the pro- 
feffed intention of ſpying out every deſcription 
which may ſerve as an inlet for contradiction, 
and which, by ſome means, may be deemed of 
ſervice in enabling the remarker to convert every 
doubt which he may think proper to raiſe, into 
an undoubted proof of its falfity. Such a mode 
of ſtudying hiſtory, would reject as ſpu- 
rious, every thing which has ever appeared of 
that kind, however ſimple and - preciſe, and 
by whomever it may have been written. On 
the contrary, an unbiafled and aſſiduous re- 
ſearch, with the deſign of bringing forward no 
circumitance as doubtful or ambiguous, unleſs 
it is in reality ſuch, and with a ſteady purpoſe 
of elucidating every thing of this nature, as far 
as the ſubject will admit, even ſuch a reſearch will 
in every hiſtory be embarraſſed with but too many 
uncertainties and contradictions. By thoſe wri- 
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ters who ſupport the credit of the Iriſh annals, 
as well as by their opponents who deny their 
authenticity, this ſubject has been hitherto al- 
moſt wholly neglected. The one party extends 
its concern priacipaily to the general aſpect of 
the whole, and deals ſo much in looſe and 
vague commendations of its ſuperior excellency, 
that from them little of this ſort is to be expect- 
ed; the other denying it to be genuine, becauſe 
it oppoſes their ſcheme of the introduction of 
letters into this nation, and perhaps for this 
reaſon alone, will not incline to examine 
into a ſeries of annals, to which they have 
ſuch a fixed objection. Whenever this hiſtory 
ſhall be thus ſtudied, if ever it ſhould be deem- 
ed worthy of ſuch minute inveſtigation, it will 
be neceflary for thoſe who may undertake the 
taſk, to remember that ſuch obſcurities as thoſe 
which have been noted, they muſt be prepared 
to encounter. Whether the hiſtory be authentic 
or ſpurious, theſe ambiguities muſt be preſum- 
ed to adhere to it, becauſe from the diſadvan- 
tages under which it has laboured, it could 
ſcarcely eſcape them. The criterion of its au- 
thenticity will not be the various doubts, 
which from our ignorance, from the inaccu- 
racy, and the errors almoſt unavoidably inc1- 
dent to a collection of imperfect fragments and 
compilations, and from the total want of ori- 
ginal documents, we may expect to ariſe. Theſe 
muſt neceſſarily embarraſs ſuch a ſubject. But 
there will {till remain ample evidence of a dit- 
ferent nature, from which to determine con- 
cerning the queſtion of its being really genuine, 
or a frivolous and idle fabrication. 

The charge of deception ſeems to be the band 
of connexion by which all thoſe who oppoſe the 
credit of Iriſh hiſtory, are united, however that 

charge 
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charge may remain unſupported, or however 
difconlade in other reſpects they may be by 
whom it is urged. As ſoon as they deſcend to 
particulars, and venture to ſpecify the æra at 
which this curious forgery was promulgated, 
they immediately begin to manifeſt that diſſi- 
milarity of opinion, that contrariety of ſenti- 
ments, which is the certain concomitant of 
error. Of this remarkable circumſtance, we 
ſhall be amply convinced, when we find that 
they do not agree even with reſpect to the au- 
thors of the deception. By — it has been 
aſſerted that the monks, by others that the bards 
were the prime movers of the bold impoſition. 
Some imagine that the fifth century was the æra 
at which the traditions of the Iriſh were origi- 
nally formed, or that they were at that period 
moulded into the hiſtorical form. Others, ſup- 
poſing with ſome reaſon, that the clergy of theſe 
days were too much immerſed in affairs of a 
more ſerious nature, extend this epoch to the 
ſixth or ſeventh : Others again, and perhaps the 
very ſame who had before, or in a different 
paſſage made mention of the fifth, deſcend: to the 
ninth and tenth; and there are who inſinuate 
that the impoſition was not perfected till the 
fourteenth age. Such is the opening of the 
charge. And an incident ſo remarkable, will 
effectually prove that this hiſtory has ſuffered a 
moſt flagrant neglect of that ene which 
ſhould obviouſly have been extended to it; and 
that all that has been ſaid on the ſubject, muſt 
be reterred rather to declamation, than to ac- 
curate and critical enquiry. In fact, I am in 
the preſent inſtance to ſeek for ſuch arguments 
as theſe writers ſhould have themſelves advanc- 
ed, and to collect whatever remarks might be 


urged as objectiong-#remThe torrent of decla- 


mation 
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mation which they have uſed as a diſguiſe for 
their palpable negligence of entering into 
the requiſite diſquifitions. And it may with 
truth be aſſerted, that this hiſtory has met with 
ſuch treatment, almoſt ſolely becauſe it was 
ſuppoſed to be required by the ſyſtem of general 
oppoſition to the fictions and exaggerations of 
Hibernian writers, and that it has been thus de- 
preciated without any juſtneſs of difcrimina- 
tion, or any pains to ſeparate from that which 
has every characteriſtic of truth, the“ purpu- 
“ reus late qui ſplendeat pannus unus et alter,” 
which are with very little nicety patched on it, 
and which they would willingly confound with 
the other, without any diſtinction. 

To animadvert on each of the various con- 
jectural! aſſertions which are thus advanced in 
ſuch profuſion, were entirely ſuperfiuous, when 
the point in diſpute can be aſcertained by a 
ſimple appeal to acknowledged facts. It may 
therefore only be obſerved, that in the eighth 
century lived a Culdee, who makes mention of 
„ Hercmon primus Scotorum et Heber ;” that in 
the ſame age lived Sedulius ſecundus, who wrote 
a treatiſe concerning © Concordantia Hiſpaniæ 
et Hiberniæ;“ and that in the ſixth, flouriſhed 
a St. Coemgen, or Keiven“, who was the writer 
of a treatiſe on the origin of the Britons, and 
of Heber and Heremon. Now, though the fifth 
century was that in which Chriſtianity was in- 
troduced, yet the ſixth was the beginning of the 
learned age of Ireland: and it hence appears, 
that the preſent ground work, at leaſt, of Iriſh 
antiquities, was one of the firſt ſubjects which 
engaged the attention of the Chriſtian litera- 
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ti, and that it may be traced to the earlieſt 
periods of their celebrity. 

After theſe decihve evidences, which will ſu- 
perſe le the neceility of a more extended detail, it 
were perhaps ſuperfluous to notice the teſtimony 
of Nennius, who wrote towards the beginning of 
the ſeventh century, did it not afford a proper ſpe- 
cimen of the negligence of reſearch, and the ſu- 


tility of the aſſertions of ſome writers on this 


ſubject. His evidence, it is ſaid, tends to prove, 
that at that period the hiſtory had not aſſumed 
the form in which it now appears. With what 
propriety this opinion is adopted, the obſerva- 
tion of the learned Pinkerton, by whom this 
part of our antiquities has been in/pefed, will 
amply evince.* Nennius, he remarks, © only 
* mentions Miles quidam Hiſpanus;” whence he 
contends, that this writer knew nothing of the 
celebrated name, Mileſius : and that later Iriſh 
annaliſts from this word miles, formed that pro- 
per appellative. The argument is, no doubt, 
curious. It is however to be wiſhed, that in 
framing it, he had . not forgotten his © utter” 
deteſtation of etymology, and of the practice 
of identifying things the moſt different, merely 
becauſe of an accidental reſemblance of found 
in their name; and it were equally dehrable, 
had he remembered that the Roman language was 
not that currently ſpoken in Ireland. The affair, 
however, is ſomewhat more ſerious; for if 
for what was certainly a far leſs important de- 
viation from that ſcrupulous adherence to the 
cds, and conſequently to the ſpirit of a quota- 
tion, he thought proper ro brand another writer 
with the crime of literary pervuſion, the charge 
is not leſs juſtly to be retorted on himſeif. 


Nennius 


Vol. II. p. 6. + See Note Z. $ Differt. p. 93. 
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Nennius “ uſes no ſuch expreffion” as“ Miles 
** Hifpanus,” a Spaniſh ſoldier. He ſays that vene- 
runt tres filii cujuſdam Militis Hiſpaniæ an 
expreſſion which cannot be ſuppoſed to mean 
what is conveyed by the words aſcribed to him, 
becauſe the * in which it is expreſſed,“ a 

ſoldier of Spain,” are not at all proper, 0 
in uſe to denote a common military man of a 
particular country. This appellation indeed is 
the proper name of this perſonage, according 
to mocern Iriſh writers, as well as according to 
thoſe from whom Nennius derived his informa- 


tion; the termination which is more commonly 


ſubjoined to it, being ſimilar to thoſe by which 
the names of the French and German commen- 
tators of the laſt and preceding ages, were moſt 
commonly disfigured or diſguiſed. 

Having thus far traced the æra of this for- 
gery, and having from thoſe imperfect mate- 
rials which we now poſſeſs, brought it ſo high 
as the firſt age of Chriſtian literature, it re- 
mains to decide, whether the Monks or the Se- 
nachies, were they by whom it was promulgat- 
ed, or whether it was poflible that it could have 
been effected by either. 

That thefe annals were not, in all probabi- 
lity, compoſed with a view to deceive, we may 
collect from a flight inſpection. To equal the 
ſplendid and lofty deſcriptions of theſe carly 
ages, it were requiſite that the hiſtory ſhould be 
fo framed as to correſpond with theſe fabulous 


ſcenes of national felicity. But the fact is, that 


theſe annals, theſe tales of the deeds of day s of 
* other years,” preſent an appearance the very re- 
verſe, being a moſt dull work, narrating al- 

moſt 
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moſt inceſſant commotions and ſcenes of deſtrue- 
tion, and recording the violent death of ſeven 
eights of the ſovereigns whom they repreſent to 
have reigned. Even the very fables by which it is 
diſgraced, are in ſome meaſure a proof that the 
more ancient hiſtory was written by Pagans, 
and that the Jater was the work of Chriſtian 
annaliſts, the miracles and the prodigies relat- 
ed by both being of a very different nature, 
and the compilers who lived in the darkeſt 
ages, and through the medium of whom all 
our knowledge is derived, not having ſufficient 
judgment to reject either the incantations of 
the Druids, or the wonderful effects of the 
prayers of the Clergy.* 

But to proceed to more decihve and ſummary 
evidences, to proofs which will require no ap- 
peal to the capricious ſtandard of opinion, let 
us inquire whether this hiſtory be of ſuch a 
nature as it was py/ible, ſhould be forged either 
by the Monks or the Senachies. Now in this, 
all agree thar it is a mere geneology ; and hence, 
it is certain that ſuch a hiſtory would be the 
moſt unlikely to be formed, even by the moſt 
{ſkilful impoſtors. But as the fulneſs of the 
proof depends in a great meafure on the con- 
ſiRency of ſuch a hiſtory, let us inquire how far 
this is here to be found, and from the character 
given of theſe annals, by a writer, who it is 
preſumed, will not be accuſed of any violent 
prejudice, or any improper bias in his opinion 
on this ſubject, this point will be ſufficiently 
aſcertained, | | | 
I ſhall not here enter into a diſcuſſion con- 
cerning the moſt ancient and authentic an- 
nals of Ireland, ſaid to have been framed 
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under the ſanction of public authority, from 
time to time, till the invaſion of the Danes. 
Thoſe valuable monuments have periſhed long 
ſince; but as I before obſerved, even in thoſe 
more recent compilations which now remain, 
we find none of thoſe palpable contradic- 
tions in different hiſtorians, none of thoſe 
uncertainties in the names and order of their 
kings, which appear in the hiſtories of darker 
ages in other nations, where fiction, or tradi- 
tion has ſupplied the want of authentic mate- 
rials. A general agreement appears in the 
names and lineage of that long ſeries of 
princes that ſucceeded and deſcended from 
the firſt conqueror; and the deſcent of the 
collateral branches is traced up to the royal 
flem, with ſuch precifion and confiſtency, as 
ſhews it to have been once a matter of pub- 
lic concern. The later bards and ſenachies, 
could not have fabricated tables that ſhould 
have ſtood the teſt of critical examination 
as theſe will do; from whence I inler, that 
they are a true tranſcript from ancient re— 
cords then extant, but fince deſtroyed. —The 
Iriſh genealogical tables, which are ſtill extant,” 


(ſays the ſame reſpectable writer), “ carry in- 


trinſic proofs of their being genuine and au- 
thentic, by their chronological accuracy and 
conſiſtency with each other, through all the 
lines collateral as well as direct; a confſten- 
cy not to be accounted for on the ſuppoſition 
of their being fabricated in a ſubſequent age 
of darkneſs and ignorance, but eaſily expiain- 
ed if we admit them to have been drawn 
from the ſource of real family records and 
truth. So much of the Iriſh hiſtory as re- 
lates to the names and ſucceſſion of their 
princes, will certainly ſtand —_ every. 

| « reaſonable 
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reaſonable objection to its credibility, what- 
ever ſuſpicion of error, or even fiction, may 
be againſt other circumſtances contained in 
* "0 

Now, from this account, which though but 
partially juſt, will ſuffice for our purpoſe, the 
preſent queſtion will admit of a moſt ſummo- 
rary and incontrovertible decifion. That the 
bards were not the authors of ſuch an impoh- 
tion, is certain, becauſe ſuch a taſk would be 
entirely abhorrent from their diſpoſition and 
manner. If it was committed by the Monks, 
it was promulgated at once, or it received ſuc- 
ceſſive and additional increaſe, before its pre- 
ſent appearance was aſſumed. It were impoſ- 
{ible for any man to frame ſuch a ſet of genea- 
logical tables, for ſuch an extenſive ſeries of gene- 
rations, and to have preſerved in it that con- 
ſiſteney, the want of which in ſuch a work 
would be immediately obſervable, and would 
give it an appearance totally different. It were 
impoſſible that men in the fituation in which 
theſe Monks were ſo unfavourably circumſtanc- 
ed, ſhould carry this confiſtency into the various 
and different ramifications of collateral deſcent, 
and that they ſhould weave the whole into the 
juſt form of annals. And that theſe tables 
ſhould be fabricated by impoſtors of different 
ages, were equally impoſſible, as in that caſe 
the form of ſyſtematic regularity, on which 
ſuch genealogical details muſt obviouſly be 
conſtructed, could not be purſued or pre- 
ſerved. : 

The manner in which the ſeries of monarchs 
was preſerved in nations where letters were un- 
known, by means of the Bards and Scalds, is ſuffici- 
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ently underſtood. Their dry and conciſe cata- 
logues, contained however little more than mere 
collections of names, and were not deſigned to 
compriſe much hiſtoric information on ſubjects 
of a different nature. In Ireland, the genea- 
logies which are preſerved, could not have been 
handed down in ſuch an extenfive, and at the 
fame time in ſo correct a manner, without this 
acquaintance with letters, as the tables embrace 
too great a compaſs to retain them in the me- 
mory, and as without the aſſiſtance of theſe ele- 
ments of knowledge, there would have been no 
ſufficient inducement to beſtow on them ſuch 
peculiar attention. This obſervation is more 
particularly applicable to the details of the va- 
rious events which occurred, and which could 
not poſſibly be preſerved from oblivion, without 
the advantage of a fimilar medium. To ſepa- 
rate the one from the other, were an unwar- 
rantable attempt, as the actions attributed to 
each prince, and the different occurrences which 
marked his reign, are ſo properly adapted to 
the different names, and are ſo clearly incorpo- 
rated in an uniform ſyſtem, that either theſe 
muſt be allowed to be true, or the whole genea- 
logy and events mult be rejected as falſe. And 
who, it may be demanded, would collect vari- 
ous and extenſive regiſters of family deſcent, 
without attending to thoſe events by which the 
lives of thoſe whom they commemorated, were 
diitinguiſhed? And who could have been the 
means of performing the one, without having 
alſo the means of accompliſhing the other? The 


antiquary may aſſert with as much confidence, 


as he can ſummon to his aſſiſtance (and /ome 
there are, who as they do not ſcruple to cauſe 
others to ſpeak according to their wiſhes, will 
not make any great efforts in taking the ſame 
liberty 
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liberty with themſelves) that the whole is a for- 
gery, that the genealogy is an evident fabrica- 
tion, and that the details by which it is accom- 
panied, but confirm the truth of his aſſeverations. 
It is however, in the power of every man to 
hazard whatever aſſertions he may chuſe; and 


if this only be required as evidence in hiſtorical 


diſquifition, the critic may, at his pleaſure, 
tranſmute the moſt authentic record into palpa- 
ble impoſitions. But if theſe» diſputants will 
not vouchſafe to give to their poſitions ſome 
further addition of ſupport, by folid and con- 
vincing argument, they ought not be diſpleaſed 
with others who may be inclined to credit it as 
hiſtory, what they have not thought proper di- 
rectly to impugn, except through the channel of 
capricious and unſupported affertion. 

The whole of what regards theſe details, may 


therefore be exprefled in a ſhort compaſs. In 


forming genealogical and family records, it was 
natural that ſuch details ſhould be introduced; 
and they are ſo intimately connected with theſe 
extenſive catalogues, and their conſiſtency with 


nature is ſo generally acknowledged, that they 


merit to be conſidered as thoſe details, the in- 
troduction of which was to be expected. They 
now form a ſeries of annals, on the authenti- 
city of which, when ſtripped of the marvellous 
and the fabulous, with which the original wri- 
ters, as well as the ſubſequent compilers, were 
ever ready to clothe them, we are to decide. 
They could not be a deception as far as ref 
the order of deſcent and ſucceffion ; becauſe the 
nature of ſuch an impofition, evidently proves 
that it was the moſt unlikely to have been 
adopted, and becauſe it was by far the moſt 
difficult in the execution. The intrinſic marks 
of authenticity, with reſpect to theſe lifts, as 
well 
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well as the obvious impoſſibility of their being 
fabricated, merely by the athſtance of imagi- 
nation, 1s alſo to be extended as an evidence in 
favour of the fimple and natural incidents with 
which they are incorporated. And to diſprove 
theſe facts were clearly impoſhble, as there is 
no baſis on which to found the requiſite: objecti- 
ons to their authenticity. 

But that theſe details are to be allowed as 
genuine hiſtory, we have ample evidence from 
a late diſcovery to preſume. The diſcovery to 
which I allude, is that of the Ogam inſcription 
on the monument of Conan, which, as it aſ— 
certains the reality of the battle of Gabhra, a 
leading ſtroke in the Iriſh politics, gives ſcope 
for the moſt deciſive inference in favour of the 


- other yarious relations of events, which are 


fimilar to this, or with which it is connected.* 
Hence then the hiſtory of the Pagan Iriſh is not 
to be regarded as an impoſition of ignorant and 
uninformed Monks, or as the fabrication of Se- 
nachies, ſtill more inadequate to the taſk, but 
is with the exceptions which have already been 
made, to be eſtimated in the light of genuine 


national records. 


In fact, theſe annals are not very different 
from thoſe which treat of periods ſubſequent to 
the fifth century, and the reign of Leogaire. Let 
any one take the trouble of running a parallel 
between theſe and the hiſtory which treats of the 
more early periods, and upon making thoſe al- 
lowances which are required by the ſuperior 
antiquity of the latter, and the more ample 
ſcope which it afforded for the corruption and 
interpolations of thoſe writers, in whoſe ſuc- 
ceſſive compilations it has been preſerved, he 
will find the ſame dry and dull appearance, the 
ſame turn for genealogy, the deſcription of 

: ſimilar 


* See Note T. 
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fimilar events, and the delineation of the cor- 
reſponding effects ariſing from fimilar circum- 
ſtances. Were the hiſtory of theſe more recent 
ages to be given, with the requiſite alterations, as 
that of the earher periods, it is very probable 
that it would incur a fimilar oppoktion to its 
authenticity, and that, becauſe ſuch an hiſtory could 
not be preſerved without an acquaintance with letters, 
the hiſtorian would be conhidered as an impoſ- 
tor. In the mean while it is not confidered 
that the exiſtence of this hiſtory is a ſtanding 
evidence, that letters were not unknown prior 
to the ra, which theſe writers, who are unwil- 
ling to examine the conyerſe of the inference 
on which they depend, have affixed for their 
introduction. 

Thus much may be ſaid in defence of a hiſ- 
tory which has been ſo often rejected as ſpu- 
rious, and which appears to have been thus 
rejected and thus treated as a deception, merely 
to complete the triumph over thoſe antiquaries, 
by wham its 8 y has been aſſęerted in con- 
nexion with a ſyſtem of which many of the parts 
are ſo much leſs defenſible. In the preſent age, 
indeed, their ridiculous pretences which have ſo 
diſguſted every impartial obſerver, have been 
rejected with the «proper candor, by 92 more 
enlightened antiquarians, by whom However, 
the general outlines are retained.* It is much 
to be wiſhed that this conceſſion had long ſince 
been made, and that inſtead of loſing the 
reality, by graſping at theſe unſubſtan- 
tial ſhadows, they had not incurred ſuch 
well merited cenſure for ſupporting the abſurd 
and unmeaning figments, which diſgrace the na- 
tional hiſtory. So groſs, indeed, are theſe cor- 


ruptions, 


+ See Note AA. 
* See Picf. to Ogygia vindicated, p. 29. 
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ruptions, that they may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 


and may as eaſily be ſeparated from the annals on 


which they are engrafted. When we find al 
phabets invented for nations in ages long ante- 
rior to the periods when theſe nations were 
formed; when we contemplate the firſt of the 
Cæſar's tranſmuted into the niece of the patri- 
arch Noah ; when Moſes 1s brought forward as 
the inſtrument by which Ireland has been freed 
from the inconvenience of venemous reptiles ; 
when we fee the origin the Iriſh exactly traced 
through the regular gradations of ſcripture chro- 
nology ; when we find a view of different Pagan 
worthies of this nation, intimately connected 
with various perſonages of the family of Abra- 
ham; when we are- entertained with incidents 
of ſuch a nature as the adventures of Partho- 
Janus, and the diſaſters which befel his fucceſ- 
ſors in their various migrations; we immedi- 
ately perceive the hand of the interpolating ſe- 
nachy or monk, who thus disfigures the meagre 
hiſtory. Of this ſort, too many inſtances will 
be roman and in the injudicious compilations, 
or rather in the imperfect tranſcripts from more 
ancient hiſtorians, we will be equally ſurprized 
with the wonderful effects of a drudic incanta- 
tion, ang with the potent virtue which attended 


a monkiſh prayer. But while to thoſe who 


contemplate this hiſtory, theſe abſurdities in- 
ſtantly betray themſelves, the more ſimple parts, 
and thoſe which partake of the nature of un- 
animate and unadorned narrations or notices 
of natural and probable facts, and of ſuch 
events as are to be expected to occur in fimilar 
circumſtances, will afford clear evidence that it 
was entirely out of the power of unſkilful fa- 
buliſts, to form them into ſuch a ſingular ſeries, 


and to give them ſuch a coincidence with truth : 
They 
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They will find the interpolations and the cor- 
ruptions to which theſe annals were ſo pecu- 
liarly ſubjected to ſhine conſpicuous, while the 
ground work unincumbered with ſuch uninviting 
ornaments, remains ſure, and without any dread 
from the inſpection of that criticiſm, which 
even in all theſe unfavourable circumſtances, 
it has upon different oecaſions, been ſufficiently 
powerful, in ſome meafure, to ſecure in its fa- 
your.* | 

With? reſpe& to the chronology of this hiſ- 
tory, it were ſuperfluous to make any remark 
on the diſtinction between genealogical chro- 
nology, and that chronology by which hiſtory 
is regulated, and without which it muſt be in a 
ſtate of confuſion. Of thelatter then is here a great 
deficiency. Perhaps, however, this remarkable 
deficiency, while the due conſiſtency is preſerved 
in the other more important inſtances, might 
be adduced as a further evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the hiſtory ; becauſe, were 
it an impoſition, it is with all appearance- of 
probability to be inferred, that the reverſe would 
be very obſervable... And indeed the more ſyſ- 
tematic form, which it is probable fuch a fiction 
would have aſſumed, would have been in ſome 


degree requiſite from the nature of the interpo- 


lations with which the introductory narratives 
are corrupted. 

It were an eaſy matter to reduce the boaſted 
antiquity of the Iriſh, by means of the tech- 
nical chronology, which when more regular 
means of aſcertaining the various epochs of a 
hiſtory are deficient, is generally, and with 


L 2 propriety, 


* Thus Pinkerton, the lateſt of thoſe who have viewed this 


hiſtory, as a hiſtory collected from the uncertain materials of 
tradition, is compelled to adopt the judgment of an Iriſh anti- 
quary in its favour. Inquiry, vol. II. p 50. 
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propriety, applied to that purpoſe. Sir Iſaac 
Newton, it has been obſerved, deduces his rule 
for fix ing monarchical ſucceſſion from more ci- 
vilized nations; and there are numerous in- 
ſtances which prove, that in unrefined 
and turbulent ſtates, ten years is an average 
fully ſufficient. Perhaps, however, there is not 
one of theſe ſtates which can fully equal Ire- 
land in the violent concuſhons, and in the pe- 
culiarity of thoſe circumſtances, by which the 
tenure of its monarchy. was rendered ſo re- 
markably uncertain. Should we therefore enter 
into a detail for the purpoſe of fixing the epoch 
at which the dynaſty of ſovereigns who ſo long 
ſwayed the national ſceptre, poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the throne, and conſequently the epoch, 
at which the people whom they headed acquir- 
cd the ſupreme authority, and ſhould we take 
into conſideration this circumſtance, as well as 
ſome others naturally ariſing from the ſub- 
ject, we might perhaps conclude, by placing it 
not much higher than the arrival of the Picts 
in the neighbouring iſland, viz. three, or at the 
molt four centuries before the Chriſtian ra. 
Of the importance of the Iriſn hiſtory of 
theſe remote ages, little further need be ſaid 
after the particulars concerning it, into which 
we have entered, To the antiquary who de- 
lights in ſpeculations equally laborious and 
unprofitable, and who rejects every ſtudy 
which bears the appearance of utility, and 
which 1s not recommended by the appear- 
ance of uncertainty, its uſe muſt be confined, 
and to him perhaps it may yield what he 
would deem important affiſtance. But to thoſe 
who have choſen the more uſeful and agree- 
able departments of literature, theſe dry and 
tedious Chronicles, muſt neceſſarily be unin- 


tereſting. 
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tereſting. Deficient in elegance, and unin- 
ſtructive in the leſſons which they exhibit, 
they might without much inconvenience to the 


public, be condemned to neglect, and be buri- 
ed in oblivion. 
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parts which are permitted to remain. If we are 
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E have now completed our ſurvey of thoſe 

different departments of the Antiquities 
of Ireland, which ſeem more particularly to re- 
quire to be diſtinctly aſcertained, and to be 
placed on a firmer balis than that of opinion, 
or the prejudice of party. The ſyſtem which 
may be collected from the particulars of our 
Analyſis, is indeed very different from either of 
thoſe which have been ſo long promulgated, 
but it is preſumed, that from the confiſtency of 
the whole, and from the dependence which is 
placed on the moſt valid authorities, it may ap- 


proach more nearly to the truth than either. 


How far this may be the caſe, reſts not with the 
author to determine. This, however, he may 
take the liberty of obſerving, that unconnected 
with any ſupport but what they poſſeſs in them- 
ſelves, and without reference to each other, 
ſhouid any one part be diſproved by argument, 
or overthrown by an appeal to facts, which 
may not have been hitherto brought to light, 
the others will {ftanq1 firm, and will remain un— 
queſtioned as before. On the other hand, this 
murual connexion and general coincidence, will 
confer additional ſtrength on whichever may thus 
be impeached; and even though this ſhould 
be entirely removed, it will be requiſite that 
whatever may be ſubſtituted in its place, ſhould 
be capable of a ſimilar incorporation with thoſe 


to 
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to relinquiſh the origin which has been pointed 
out for the Iriſh, we muſt point out ſome other 
equally. plauſible, equally inimical to both of 
thoſe ſyſtems which have been delineated by # 
preceding writers; and at the ſame time, ſuch 

as will be reconcileable to the other branches of 

the preſent, to the circumſtance of their ac- 
quaintance with letters, and to that of their 

having been poſſeſſed of hiſtorical records. If 

thoſe facts which relate to their acquaintance 
with letters in their pagan ſtate, be ſucceſsfully 
impugned, their hiſtory, which. appears to be | 
genuine, will be evidence ſufficient to evince, 
the reality of the circumſtance, and from their 
origin we may conclude that they brought let- 
ters into this iſland. And if their hiſtory ſhould 
be proved to be a forgery, their language, their 
religion, their acquaintance with letters, will 
ſeparately and together proclaim, that their true 
hiſtory muſt in its moſt effential particulars, 
have agreed with the falſe. 

The great obſtacle to a conſiſtent and juſt 
ſyſtem. of Iriſh antiquities, is the lofty opinion 
which the Iriſh themſelves entertain reſpecting 
the ſuperior knowledge and refinement of their 
anceſtors. Theſe chimerical notions, indeed, are 
ſcarcely worthy of ſerious conſideration, and 
the uniform evidence of different writers, by 
whom the ſubject has been incidentally menti- 
oned, fully difplays the general idea entertain- 
ed, as well as of theſe romantic pretenſions, as of 
the prevalence of real ſcience, among a people, 
by whom they have fo long been received. 
But without having recourſe to an expedient, 
which however plaufible, is entirely unjuſt, we 
may eaſily trace this ſtrong attachment to the 
opinion of ſome cauſes, which have, in a more 
enlarged degree, proved injurious to the moſt 

eſſential 
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eſſential intereſts of the nation. From theſe, a 
few writers, in common with their countrymen, 
have received a moſt diſagrecable bias in reſpect 
to their national antiquities; a bias however, 
which, as it is to be aſcribed to a ſpecific cauſe, 
cannot lead us to make ſuch inferences as would 
otherwiſe be not leſs obvious than uſt. 

With the high opinion entertained of their 
ſuperior knowledge, by thoſe claites of men, 
upon whom in more uncivilized communities, 
the ſtudy of literature generally devolves, we are 
not unacquainted; and yet there are few who 
would be deceived by thefe vaunting profeſſions. 
The ſame was doubtleſs the cafe with the Druids 
of this ifland: and for the diſproportionate notions 
of both, a ſimilar reaſon can be 2 They 
had no ſtandard beſides themſelves, by which 
to judge of theſe comparative refinement, and 
the refined circle of their ideas would naturally 
induce them to imagine that they had arrived 
at the ſummit of perfection. In ſpeaking of 
theſe ſubjects, therefore, it was natural that 
they ſhould uſe the moſt hyperbolical terms, 
at that they ſhould introduce ſuch expreſſions, as 
would denote their ideas of excellence and gran- 
deur. But to ſuch who have the advantages re- 
quiſite for forming a more correct judgment, 
and who have the opportunity of commanding 
a more extenfve view cf the ſubject, even this 
cireemſtance muſt ſerve as an additional evi- 
dence of the ſ:nall degree of advancement which 
ſuch a people has made in. civilization and 
knowledge. 

To ſeparate the falſe from the true, were 
however, an employment very diſagrceable to 
thoſe whom vanity, and a miſtaken patriotic 
affection would cxcite to conſider the people in 
queſtion as diſtinguiſhed for every thing gor- 
gcous and ſplendid. Inſtead therefore of 

detecting 
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detecting the real ſtate of the affair, they have 
willingly reſted ſatisficd with an undiſtin- 
guiſhing reliance on thoſe repreſentations 
of this kind which have been preſerved, 

and they have not oppoſed the ſuggeſtions of 
that Amor Patrie, which would lead them to ex- 
hibit every circumſtance in the moſt farourable 
appearance. They placed implicit confidence in 
the teſtimony of thoſe whom they conſi- 
dered as having enjoyed the opportunity of 
actual obſervation ; they could not ſuſpect that 
the ignorance of theſe obſervers, was the cauſe 
of their .not viewing the ſurrounding objects 
in the ſame light in which they themſelves, 
from the advantages which they poſſeſs, would 
be enabled to conſider them; and they accord- 
ingly enlarged on a theme ſo alluring, with all the 
warmth' of truth, and all the zeal which patri- 
otic yeneration would naturally inſpire. To 
thoſe, however, in the mean while, who were 
not influenced by ſuch partial emotions, the 
whole of a proſpect thus extended beyond its 
juſt limits, muſt neceſſarily appear in a moſt 
ſuſpicious light, and it is not ſurprizing that a 
repreſentation ſo diſtorted, ſhould .be generally 


conſidered as the offspring of fancy, cheriſhed . 


by the ardency of prejudice. 

Among thoſe modern antiquaries, by whom 
the pretenſions to a ſplendid antiquary are main- 
tained, the writer of © Diſſertations on the 
" Hiſtory of Ireland,” and the author of the 
* Introduction to its Hiſtory and Antiquities,” 
appear more particularly conſpicuous. They have 
not only brought it forward to public notice, 
but have alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
exert ions to maintain its credit againſt the nu- 
merous obſtacles which it muſt neceſſarily en- 
counter. Both of theſe writers merit our re— 
ſpect, becauſe of the motive by which they are 

. influenced ; 
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influenced; and though they give too much the 
reins to the force of their prejudice, yet they 
differ far from ſome writers on the ſubje*t of 
the antiquities of theſe iflands, whoſe IS 
has condemned them to public diſgrace. Greatly 
however, it is to be regretted, that by joining 
with this fundamental error, their efforts ſhould 
have almoſt wholly failed of the defired ſuc- 
ceſs. With a propriety of diction, a variety and 
extent of knowledge which had entitled them 
to no mean rank in the walks of literature, had 
they not ſo freely ſacrificed to the idol of nati- 
onal pride, their principal ſucceſs has been limit- 
ed to the furniſhing of a new ſtore of arguments 
in disfavour of that fabric, the erection of which 
occupied ſuch a confiderable ſhare of their at- 
tention, and conſtituted their principal employ- 


ment. Let the one expunge his contradictions © 


and inconſiſtencies , let the other explode every 


thing contrary to reaſon and common ſenſe ; 


and inſtead of infiſting on the effuſions of ſelf- 
refuted declamation, of which theſe works preſent 
ſo diſagreeable an appearance, let both, if at 
this late period, it be poſſible, endeavour to in- 
fuſe into their productions, a ſpirit of argu- 
ment, which may in ſome degree counteract the 
great detriment which their preceding labours 
have undeſignedly occaſioned. But in doing 
this, they muſt at once reject all thoſe ſplendid 
ſpeculations which they have fo ardently deſired 
to ſubſtitute inſtead of what their prejudices 
have led them to contemn; and as the founda— 
tion for a future and more ſtable hiſtorical ſyſ- 
tem, they muſt be content to admit, that in 
moſt particulars their anceſtors ſhould rank on 
an equality with the many nations in the wel- 
tern 1egions of Europe, which were either im- 


merſed in barbariſm, or were indebted ſor the 
ſeeds 
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ſeeds of civilization to the ſuperior refinement 
of the conquering Romans. 

That the anceſtors of the Iriſh were immerſed 
in barbariſm, that barbariſm, I wiſh to be un- 
derſtood, which refers to national civilization,* 
ſhould not ſhock the rational patriotic feelings 
of their deſcendants. They ſhould know, or 
they ſhould reflect, that in this ſtate were all 
nations originally; and that in the progreſs 
from rudeneſs, to that refinement which obtains 
in poliſhed nations, it is indiſpenfible that 
every people ſhould come under this character. 
It is not in effect more diſgraceful to the Iriſh 
of the preſent day, that their anceſtors in theſe 
remote ages were uncivilized, than it is to the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed hero, that he was at one pe- 
riod in a ſtate of infancy and pupillage. How 
much are the illuſtrious Romans to be under- 
valued, though the moſt elevated characters 
among eue traced their extraction from a 
band of fugitives and ſlaves, of robbers and 
parricides? Or how does it detract from the 
Engliſh of the preſent day, that they are the de- 
ſcendants of an aſſemblage of unpoliſhed ſavages, 
from the wilds of Germany, and the barren re- 
gions of the North ? 

To aſcertain this illuſtrious anceſtry, has how- 
ever been the ſole deſign of our antiquaries : to 
this point all their meaſures ultimately tend; 
by this all their enquiries, and all their hiſto- 
rical reſearches, are unalterably regulated. And 
as they have been excluſively defirous to aſcer- 
tain a point which it will ever be beyond their 
power to accompliſh, it muſt of neceſſity fol- 


low, that their efforts in this line cannot but 


be fruitleſs in their effects, and that in conti- 
nuing 


See Dr, Campbell's Strictures, p. 8, 
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nuing the unavailing purſuit, they muſt allow 
a wide ſphere to their opponents, in which to 
employ againſt them thoſe weapons which they 
had originally furniſhed. Accordingly, chen, 
antagoniſts have not been remiſs in taking ad- 
vantage of their overſights and their errors; 
and ſo much ſcope have they for their animad- 
verſions, ſo extenfive is the field for forming 
and introducing objections, that they have ſuf- 
fered their attention to be almoſt excluſively 
engroſſed by affairs to which they ſhould have 
allowed butt a ſecondary degree of conſideration. 
In a word, they. have been ſo confined to the 
buſineſs of raiſing exceptions againſt theſe viſi- 
onary claims, that they have contracted a na- 
tural bias againſt whatever may be urged on 
that ſide, which they have been accuſtomed ſo 
uniformly to oppoſe; and inſtead of detecting 
the real ſtate of the affair, they have limited 
their operations almoſt ſolely to what was con- 
ſiſtent with the offenſive poſture they were led 
to aſſume. If therefore their adverſaries have 
wandered wide from the mark, theſe writers, 
accuſtomed to purſue them only in their errors, 
have equally deviated from the path which they 
ought to have purſued, and they have in the 
ſame proportion neglected the — end of their 
inquiries. Both parties ſuppoſing that they were 
engaged on the ſpot on which they ſhould with 
propriety contend, have been buffed in a con- 
reſt with a ſelf-created phantom : the one firſt 
called ſorth this airy appearance, and in the 
purſuit of it neglected that reality which it had 
been in their power to attain ; the other, daz- 
zled by the viſionary ſplendor, were too deeply 
engaged in diſpelling the illuſion to be at lei- 
ſure to perceive that it has entirely miſled them 
from the real object of their ſolicitude. 


Writers 
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Writers on this fide of the controverſy, can- 
not fairly conclude from the lofty and exagge- 
rated delineation af thoſe early ages, that for 
this reaſon the whole of what is delivered is ta- 
bulous. What may we not ſuppole the ancient 
Iriſh to have thought of themſelves, when from 
a cotemporary, and a foreigner, who moreover 
was very cautious in laviſhing encomiums on 
a nation, which he contemplated with perhaps 
an exculable portion of jealouſy, ſuch a bom- 
baſtic deſcription of their country, as almoſt 
baffles tranſlation, ſhould be extorted ; Agnes 
by ſuch a perſonage Ireland is repreſented © u 
paradiſus aut novus * lacteus, diſcen- 
* tium opuans, vernanſque paſcuoſa numero- 
fitate lectorum, quemadmodum poli cardines 
aſtriferis micantium ornantur vibraninibus 
« Siderum.”* Much might be ſaid to evince 
the inefficacy of arguments founded on a baſis 
ſuch as this, and to ſhew that ſuch a mode of pre- 
cedence as theſe writers haye adopted, will prove 
wholly foreign to thar purpoſe which « pro- 
feſs to keep in view. The remarks, however, of 
one of theſe antiquarians themſelves, -will prove 
ſufficient, as the ſame reaſon which gives riſe to 
them, is certainly equal ly applicable to the ſub- 
Jet at large. The exaggerations of Monkitſh 
* writers, reſpecting the proſperous ſtate of their 
monaſtries,“ obſerves Doctor Campbell,“ in- 
6 {ſtead of exalting the honour of their order 
and their nation, have only diminiſhed their 
own credit, and draw into queſtion certain of 
theſe reports which if ſoberly delivered, would 
never have been diſputed. But it is not from 
general, vague, and hyperbolical declama- 
tion, but from a careiul.and diſpathonate 

view 
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view of fa#ts, and conſtruction of their circum- 
& ftances, that we can form any juſt eſtimate of 
e the ſtate of thoſe times, whether ecclefiaſti- 
* cal or civil.”* It is not, it may be added, from 
triumphing over the abſurdities, and ridicu- 
ling the palpable inaccuracies of their oppo- 
nents, that they can hope to attain a Juſt view 
of theſe early ages: this is to be acquired only 


by remounting to thoſe ſources from whence 


they drew, and to others which are common to 
all; by deducing from them ſuch inferences as a 
diſpaffionate review of the whole, and of parti- 
cular incidents will ſuggeſt; and by admitting 
into this delineation of the national antiqui- 
ties, not whatever may be in oppoſition to the 


miſtakes of a party, merely becauſe they are in 


oppoſition, but that alone which is drawn from 
the pure ſources of facts and original informa- 
tion. The former will be received with avidity 


by the champion of the party; to the aſſiſtance 
of the latter, he who contends for the truth will 


be ſolely indebted. 
What remains for our antiquarians to per- 


form, is fimple and reaſonable. They ſhould 


afford to thoſe who have not the means of un- 


derſtanding the language in which they are 
written, an opportunity of that intimacy with 
them which they may be judged. to deſerve, by 
rendering them into a dialect which is more ge- 


nerally known. How far the ſciences may have 
been cultivated in this ifland, it is impoſſible 
for us who have not the requiſite acceſs to what- 


ever remnants or tranſerips of the literature of 


a former period may be extant to determine with 
any pretenſion to accuracy; but I may venture 
to take for granted, that theſe intellectual trea- 

ſures, 


* StriQtures, p. 99, 
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ſures, are not from their utility, or their real 
importance, very intereſting to the preſent age. 
If this be the caſe, and if as has been always held 
out, it has been the object of the — to be 
acquainted with theſe * firſt efforts of the hu- 
« man mind to enlarge its powers,” through 
motives of curioſity, it is evident, that we wiſh not 
ſo much for the matter which they contain, as for 
the manner in which it is delivered. On this 
principle, Doctor Warner's hiſtory, however 
truly it may repreſent the tranſactions of the 
ancient Iriſh, and however comparatively free 
it may be from fable and the decoration of fan- 


cy, is not to be eonſidered as ſo intereſting and 


valuable, as the hiſtorical performance of Kerat- 
ing, who not offly records the ſame events, but 


who records them in a mode which is the object 


of our curioſity. As this hiſtory has been more 
fully reſcued from the obſcurity which in- 
volves the greater part of the literature of the 
Iriſh, we are warranted in pronouncing more 
decifively concerning its merits. There ſurely 
can be but little inducement to ſtudy the 
annals of theſe barbarous ages, when a king 


was crowned only that he might be murdered, 


and where the recital of deſtructive battles, is 
neceflarily ſubſtituted for the detail of the various 
cauſes which operated to throw the nation into 
ſuch circumſtances, and of a delineation of the 
character of thoſe perſonages whom they re- 
cord, The modern hiſtorian has not therefore 


through the deficiency of his materials, any 


advantage over the more ancient compilers, 
and as on the fide of the latter muſt be conſi- 
dered thoſe particulars which are the ſubject 
of our curiolity, it is plain that they 3 
ſhould engage our attention to the excluſion of 
| the 
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the voluminous labours of our late antiqua- 

rians. 
Of their proficiency. i in the other departments 
of literature, if any traces of theſe other re- 
main, the ſame may be pronounced. They de- 
rive whateyer importance they may poſſeſs, prin- 
cipally, if not entirely from the manner in 
which they are written. We want not the de- 
clamation of modern writers to inſtruct us in a 
very incomplete manner concerning that of 
which an accurate notion is to be obtained only 
by a bare view for ourſelyes; and they cannot, 
however meritorious may be their labours in 
other reſpects, anſwer the end which we require. 
This is the only line of conduct which is cal- 
culated to anſwer the purpoſe Which they pro- 
ſeſs is the deſign of their ſtudies; and as no 
other, however it may ſerve to diſplay the erudi- 
tion, or the abilities of theſe writers, will ſuffice, 
the public is entitled to reject, with the proper 
„ and with ſuch neglect, as will tend 
ſufficiently to explain their ſenſe of the ſult, 
what is thus involved in ſuch deep obſcurity, 
and what appears of nature ſo very ſuſpicious. 
If they profeſs to remove this Waben and if 
they wiſh to diſpel theſe ſuſpicions, let them do 
it in that manner, which alone will prove ef- 
fectual; and let then no longer perſevere in 
a conduct ſo ineffectual, and which is perhaps as 
prepoſterous as any of the kind of which we 
have any example. Let us have faithful copies, 
with juſt verſions of the hidden records of 
Keating,“ of the Pſalter of Caſhel, of the Book 
of Lecan, of the Annals of Innisfallen, of thoſe 
of the Four Maſters, and of every other work 
waich they may judge is to be of importance. There: 
quiſition 


* See Note BB. 
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quiſition is ſimple as it is . reaſonable. * They 
have long amuſed us with declamations on the 
ineſtimable value of theſe literary treaſures ; 
and ſurely after having excited our curiohty, 
their conduct will be inexcuſable if they do 
not in the end provide for jts gratification.” - 

Were a modern 'philologiſt to diſcoyer ſom? 
of the long loſt remains of Grecian or Roman 
literature, the compoſitions of Theophraſtus, or 
the hiſtory of Trogus, is it to be imagined that 
he would be content with announcing to the 
world, the importance and value of what he 
had thus got into his poſſeſſion, and with giv- 
ing full aſſurances that they were the au- 
thentic and genuine works of the enlightened 
ages to which they are aſcribed ? Or, are we to 
ſuppoſe, that, when urged to give them to the 
public, in order that all might form a judg- 
ment for themſelves, and might participate in 
the advantages of an acquaintance with theſe 
valuable remains, he would refuſe to concur 
with the unanimous requiſition, and only an- 
ſwer the demand with a continuation of the 
lame declamation, and a repetition of ſimilar 
allurances. Yet ſuch is the conduct of our an- 
tiquaries. We have been teized with the inſipid 
repctition of the ſame idle excuſes, the - ſame 
pompous declamation, and the ſame, (ſhall it 
be faid) ſtudied evaſion. Urged as they have 
been to gratify a defire ſo uniyerſal and ſo fre- 
quently repeatcd, they ſhelter themſelves under 
a train of unmeaning, and extraneous effuſi- 
ons, which fatigue without affording the ſmall- 
cit ſatisſaction. | 

To enlarge on this head, were ſuperfluous, I 
ſhall therefore only remark from the confeſſion 
of one of the moſt eminent of theſe an- 
tquarians, that they cannot allege in their 
| * on 
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own defence any reaſon as a plea for this fingu- 
lar mode of procedure. Were the early uſe 
of. letters in this iſland, a probable, and much 
more a real fact, it would extend to a more 
intereſting inquiry, than what is produced by 
bare curioſity: it would prompt to a deſire of 
being informed further, whether that art 
which was reſerved as a ſtate myſtery in the 
neighbouring Celtic countries, might not have 
been made ſubſervient to philoſophical pur- 
poſes, that is to the improvement of the hu- 
man mind and manners in our own? It would 
be required what this improvement was in 
kind; to what degree it was carried; and fi- 
nally, whether the cultivation, whatever it 
was, can be dated from an earlier æra, than 
that which introduced the Roman language 
with the Chriſtian religion into this coun- 
* try?” Now to what purpoſe this curioſity 
ſhould be excited, while no ſteps are taken for 
its gratification, it is difficult to conjecture ; but 
when we wiſh to ſee through that hyſteron 
proſteron, which makes that view principal 
which ſhould be ſubſervient, and which calls 
on us to decide on the value and importance 
of what, aſter numerous requeſts, we are not 
permitted to behold, where we look for a clue 
to guide us through the maze of abſurdity and 
contradiction ? | 

Yet is the preſent period highly favourable for 
the purpoſe which theſe writers ought to conh- 
der as moſt important, if they in reality regard 
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thoſe ſtudies as ſo deeply intereſting, and if it be 


their determined purpoſe to elucidate them, as far 


as their abilities and the materials in their poſſeſ- 


ſion will admit. The public, we may ſuppoſe, 
would patronize an undertaking, for which the 
re geo | . 
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calls have been ſo frequently repeated ; and cer- 
tainly ſuch an undertaking muſt be more intereſt- 
ing than thoſe publications which have been ob- 
truded on them as original productions, be- 
cauſe | theſe recent originals, are only ſhadows 
which are valuable, as they refer to the literary 
reliques they profeſs to explain. Nor can any 
greater anxiety be entertained with reſpect to 
the neceſſary acceſs to the collections of theſe 
remains, as the public ſpirit of thoſe by whom 
they are poſſeſſed, has been already amply ex- 
perienced Thoſe therefore, who are ſo ſan- 
guine in their deſites of rendering juſtice to the 
traduced memory of their anceſtors, have the 
greateſt encouragement which they could rea- 
ſonably expect to proſecute their deſign; and if 
they are determined to proſecute it with effect, 
we ſhould expect from them an uniform and 
ſucceſſive publication of every inedited work of 
Iriſh hiſtorians and annaliſts, as well as of every 
ſimilar production on other ſubjects, which they 
may happen to diſcover. | 

A collection of ſuch original documents, 
will render much of what has been written of 
late years, nearly ſuperfluous. Accordingly 
there is much cauſe for. regret, that a late col- 


tection of tracts on this ſubject, from which, 


from the character of the editor, much utility 
had been expected, ſhould have ſo greatly diſ- 
appointed the public expectation. For though 
a few-uſeful hints may be drawn from this vo- 
luminous publication, yet might it with great 
advantage be- contracted to perhaps one fourth 
of its preſent limits. And if in the room of 
what ſhould be thus: rejected, if in the ſtead of 
erudite and laborious» reſearches on the moſt 
trivial and, unintereſting circumſtances, and 
even on ſubjects more important, which have 
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ſunk under the burden of contradictory, and 
extraneous matter, we had been favoured with 
various inedited tracts of Davies, Barclay, and 


Llwyd, with verſions or extracts from the Liber 


Lecanus, the Pſalter of Caſhel, and with other 
communications equally valuable, with the ex- 
pectations of all which we were flattered, how 
much more ſucceſsful had been the deſign, of 
how much greater importance the collection? 

In the proſecution of ſuch an undertaking as 
that which has been pointed out, it would be 
delirable, that the public ſhould be favoured 
with biographical notices of the reſpective an- 
naliſts, with critical obſervations on the credit 
due to their authority, and on the peculiarities 
of their deſign, compoſition, and genius, and 
with pertinent illuſtrations of thoſe obſcurities 
which may be expected to occur. Should this 
undertaking be limited to a more confined ſcale, 
and ſhould publications only of the more valu- 
able literary remains. be undertaken, fimilar 
appendages will be requiſite. But here care 
ſhould be taken that the public be not burdened 


with comments and illuſtrations, ſwelled 
by extraneous and undigeſted matter; and that 


whatever illuſtrations or criticiſm may be in- 
troduced, inſtead of voluminous, declamatory, 
incoherent, and contradictory details, ſuch as 
are but too well known already, there ſhould 
be ſubſtituted nothing but what will be remark- 
able ſor the contrary properties, for coneiſeneſs, 
precifion,* perſpicuity, and correctneſs. Theſe 
are properties to which (abfit invidia) our 
antiquaries ſeem in a great meaſure ſtran- 


gers: but let it be ho! ped” that their failure 1 


fucceſs, may have tabgbe them to ſet a higher 
value on theſe moſt neceſſary qualifications for 
hiſtorical diſquiſition, and in the preſent affair, 


it 
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it is to be expected they will remember, that 
the office of editor virtually. excludes ſuch diſ- 
agreeable and fatiguing expatiation. | 

Of. want of egcouragement' in the proſecu- 
tion of ſuch an undertaking, there can be no 
reaſon to be apprehenfive, as repeated calls have 


been made to urge our antiquarians- to place 


theſe literary monuments beyond the effects of 
time and the dangers of accident, to bring them 
forward to public inſpection, and to allow them 
that rank which their merit may be found to 
deſerve. Should a compliance with theſe re- 
quiſitions be declined, I am afraid that this 
conduct will be imputed to a conviction, that 
it is not for the advantage of our antiquaries, 
that theſe works ſhould be reſcued from that 
obſcurity in which they have been ſo long in- 
volved, and that theſe writers, by thus ſhunning 


the Ii ght, are determined to impoſe on others, 
what thou do not themſelyes in reality believe. 


—Such will probably be the general opinion.— 
And while to that Amor: Patriæ which has been 
the ineitement to ſo many great and ſplendid 
actions, Tam diſpoſed, even in its moſt eccentric 
wanderings, to grant every poſſible indulgence ; 
while to thoſe gentlemen who have been moſt 
active in the cauſe, I wiſh to pay every reſpect 
to which, from their eſtabliſhed character, and 
from the nature of their deſign, they are ſo 
amply entitled, I muſt avow that I can only 
refrain from ' condemning their conduct on the 
ſuppoſition that they have hitherto wiſhed to 
remain inſenfible to its unavoidable conſe- 
quence. But I would earneſtly urge, as far as 
my weak influence may extend, that for the 
ſake of their own characters, if there be no 
other motive, they ſhould no longer defer 
giving a ſatisfaction ſo highly reaſonable, and 
ſo frequently required. 
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Until this, or ſomething ſimilar to this be 
accompliſhed,  & criticiſm: can have no ſecure 
« anchorage; and though we may ſuceeed in 
drawing a tolerable: outline, yet it will be im- 
poſſible to delineate with propriety the inferior 
compart ments.“ Such, however, is the fatality 
which has attended this fubject, ſo prane are 
we to extremes, that while on one occaſion we 
ſee the moſt flimfy and indefinite attempts at 
the former, on another, we have ample occaſion 
to contemplate the. microſcopic eye” of the 
minute obſerver, exploring with fingular mi- 
nutenefs, detached and wünute particulars, un- 
important when confidered in themſelves, and 
when regarded as connected with others, ſtill leſs 
intereſting.* Such a mode of procedure, when the 
parties are ſo mutually at variance. and where 
fuch ſcope is permitted for difference of 
opinion, muſt give frequent oecaſions for a dif- 


agreeable collifion ; and indeed ſo numerous 


have been the inſtances of this fart, that they 
have in the end been productive of the moſt 


bitter animoſity, and of the mofl rancorous 


perſonal hatred. Theſe private quarrels, in 


which the public are by no means concerned, 
have ariſen to fuch a height, that beſides; ſhew- 
ing themſelves on almoſt every poſſible occaſton, 


and ſometimes at opportunities of a moſt un- 
reaſonable kind, they are likewife proſecuted 
in particular invectives, which are, introduced 
folely for this ſhameful purpoſe. Thus one of 
theſe writers, in a recent performance, has ap- 
propriated to the purpoſe of retailing trivial and 
unmeaning perſonal anecdotes, and of ſcattering 
abroad ſcurrility and ribaldry, an appendix, 
conſiſting of nearly twenty octavo nn 
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which the profeſſed deſign is fully proſecuted 
throughout. What is not leſs extraordinary, this 
very writer, in the. concluſion of his curious 
philippic, after obtruding on the public ſuch-a 
torrent of particular abuſe, coolly obſerves, that 
„he is much too deeply engaged to carry on a 
literary, or rather, a perſonal warfare,” If any 
thing could excuſe ſuch low and illiberal abuſe, 
it is the conduct of the oppoſite party, by ſome 
of whom, more particularly, abuſe equally diſ- 
graceful and indecent is retorted, and hd) have 
not ſcrupled to deſcend even to the mean. uſe 
of news-paper paſquinades,* which are equally 
diſtinguithed by the fulſome adulation beſtowed 
on themſelves, as by the Billinſgate and ſcurrility 


which is uniformly prepared for their anta- 
goniſts. Thus, 


Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. 4h 


It is however exceedingly to be regretted, that 
the oppoling champions ſhould be ſo hotly im- 
merfed in the. bulinefs of mutual annoyance, 
that they cannot procure ſo much time as to 
contemplate the unworthy ſpectacle which they 
altogether exhibit, a ſpectacle as ludicrous to 


ſome, as to others it muſt of neceflity be pain- 
ful. 


In cloſing theſe obſervations, it may not be 


ſuperfluous to make ſome remarks on the ge- 
neral ſtate of the controyerſy. That the fubjet 
of Iriſh antiquities has 5251 ſuffered fem 


thoſe national writers, to whom this ſtudy was 


for ſome time almoſt exelufively confincd, is too 


apparent to admit of contradidtion. ; "PRE: warm 
calenture of patriotic affection, has urged them 


On 


Under the title of critical reviews of ſuch productions. 
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on to the commiſhon of what perhaps it will be 
impoſſible for them ſpeedily to repair. And 
vet, even in ſuch Ant ourable circumſtances, 
the, motly ſyſtem which they thus alternately 
r2iſed and deſtrozed, has obtained the patronage 
of men who oval not be influenced by inter- 
cited motives, of enlarged minds, and of a culti- 
vated underſtanding: it had for a defender, the 
{-hiloſophical obſerver of the ſouthern parts of 
this iſland; and it can ſtill. boaſt” of the appro- 
Lation of the elegant and admired author of 
the ſcientific letters deſcriptive of its northern 
coaſts. Such liberal and intelligent obſervers 
uſt know, and knowing, muſt juſtly deſpiſe 
thoſe arts, the introduction of which is too ap- 
parent to be concealed ; and though they cannot 
withhold the applauſe due to the ingenuity of 
thoſe by whom they are adopted; they will find 
themſelyes unable to pay the 7 deſirable 
compliment which ſhould be due to their can- 
dour. They will reject with due emotions bf 
entire diſapprobation, the ſneer, which ſerving 
as a ſhroud to conceal the total deficienty of 

arzument, baffles all ſerious Tecrimination, and 
icyels every oppoſing obſtacle with the ground; 
he vehement aſſertion, which in order to effect 
s deſtined purpoſe, to ſerve as an equivalent 
40 ſacts the moſt inconteſtible; and to diſcon- 


cert reaſonings the moſt ede, is reduced to 


tlie neceffity of borrowing the greater part of its 
jorce from the overbearing manner in which it 
F pronounced ; the ſophi ry, w. hich being ſole- 
ly employed in berblexing the moſt obvious 
zuths; through the means of trivial and fallaci- 
dus objections, declares that confuſion, which it 
las ercated, to be the unerring criterion of falſe. 


Lood. 
The 
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The Antiquities of Ireland, will require many 
a {ſucceſſive proceſs, in order that they may be 
thoroughly purified from the droſs of ſucceed- 
ing ages, in which they are but too deeply in- 
volved. But the edifice itſelf will ſtand ſure, 
and will at length be cleared from the unworthy 
and periſhable decorations to which it is fo 
highly ſuperior; and for ſuch a purpoſe, though 
ſcepticiſm may ſeek to undermine the founda- 
tion, and though prejudice may employ all the 
powers of declamation, and all the arts of ſophiſ- 
try, in order to involve the whole in the wiſhed- 
tor confulion, yet even theſe meaſures ſo ſeemingly 
dangerous, may inthe event prove inoſt thorough- 
ly cfticacious. Even the more apparently friend- 
ly, though in reality che more inimical zeal of 
its imprudent votaries, anxious to adorn or to 
disfigure it with the incongruous decorations of 
fiction, may in the end be found to aſſiſt in the 
general work of its eſtabliſhment. To the at- 
tacks of ſuch opponents, and to the reſtleſs anx- 
jety of ſuch injudicious friends, is ebery hiſto- 
rical ſyſtem expoſed, however unexceptionable 
the baſis on which it is raiſed, and however the 
various parts may be modulated by the unerring 
criterion of truth. Yet its ſtability will repel, 
its inherent propriety will ever continue to re- 
jeR, the profeſſed attacks of its enemies, the 
latent injuries inflicted by thoſe who may al- 
{ume the rank of its defenders. 


END OF THE ANALYSIS. 
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HERE are few ſpecies of literary inveſ- 

tigation which from their appearance are 
leſs calculated to attract, or from their ſuppoſed 
utility to engage a portion of general regard, 
than thoſe inquiries which reſpe& the origin 
and antiquities of nations. So abſtract is the 
ſpeculation, that it can only invite the attention 
of thoſe who enter upon every diſquiſition with 
a view ſolely to that pleaſure which ariſes from 
the diſcovery of truth ; and ſo apparently unin- 
tereſting are thoſe truths, which it is the object 
of theſe enquiries to aſcertain, that even of the 
ſmall number of theſe, ſtill fewer will be diſ- 
poſed to engage in ſuch obſcure -and intricate 
ſpeculations: Even theſe inquirers will fre- 
quently be deterred by the doubts which they 
may reaſonably entertain with regard to their 


ſucceſs, in attaining that end which they pro- 


poſe 
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poſe as the ultimate reward of their labours. 
Such, too, frequently, is the ſcantineſs, or ſuch the 
deficiency of thoſe materials which are indiſ- 
penſibly requiſite to ſerve as the baſis of every 
critical reſearch, that the concluſions to which 
they will lead may naturally be expected in a 
great meaſure to partake of the uncertainty 
and the inſtability of the foundation on which 
they are reduced ro depend. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances where ſo ample a {cope is allowed for the 
interpoſition of opinion, and the introduction 
of the various peculiarities which diverſify private 
judgment, every inquiry muſt be tinged with the 


particular prejudices, and diſtinguiſhed by the. 


numerous conjectures which may be expected 
to originate from the fancy or the errors of the 
writer by whom it is treated ; and the reſult of the 
general examination, inſtead of exhibiting ſome 
uniformity in its appearance, is but too ſtrongly 
marked by an inconſiſtency and a diſcordance, 
which are the certain criterion of error. Each an- 
tiquary is ſo concerned in exploring a route hi- 
therto undiſcovered by others, and is ſo buſied in 
adding to the variety of views, all equally drawn 
from the ſame object, all depicted with fimilar ma- 
terials, that the mind, fatigued with the ſucceſ- 
hve and different ideas of truth with which it 


is preſented, is finally involved in the deep 


miſts of a ſeemingly irremediable confuſion. 
ouch is the ſtate of contradiction and un- 
certainty to which at one period or other, al- 
moſt every inquiry of this nature is reduced. 
An iſſue of this ſort, were it the final concluſion of 
the inveſtigation, would leave not a little room 
for regret, from a review of the crudition, the 
ingenuity and unwearied exertions which would 
thus have been beſtowed in vain. Gradually, 
however, we find in moſt inſtances, that the 
variety 
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variety of opinions is removed, that the ineon- 
ſiſteney and contradictions, by which the ſub- 
ject was confuſed, give place to accuracy and 
uniformity, and that in the ſtead of that maſs 
of peculiar and diſcordant notions, which had 
ſuch a tendency to perplex and to miſlead, is 
ſubſtituted the ſimplicity of preciſion and truth. 
Inſtead of being handled by learned dulneſs, 
which would confuſe, or by ſyſtematic prejudice, 
which would miſrepreſent ſubjects leſs obſcure 
than thoſe which are thus enveloped in the re- 
moteneſs and uncertainty of antiquity, theſe 
inquiries attract the notice of the enlightened 
critic, or the philoſophic hiſtorian, and are 
proſecuted with the ſucceſs, which from ſuch 
interpoſition might naturally he expected. 

The hiſtory of thoſe various nations, by which, 
from the earlieſt ages, Europe has been poſſeſſed, 
affords a ſtriking proof of what has — ad- 
vanced. After having long been ſubjected to 
the uncertainty of doubt and the caprice of 
opinion, we at length behold it nearly reduced 
to a conſiſteney and a precifion, which muſt be 
productive of permanent advantage in the con- 
duct of the various hiſtoric diſquifitions, with 
which ſo extenſive a ſubject is neceſſarily con- 
nected. It is rot my deſign to trace the various 
errors by which this comprehenfive hiſtory has 
been obſcured, or the different hypotheſes which 
have contributed to perplex it. I am only to re- 
mark, that-what has been obſerved with reſpect 
to the preſent ſtate of theſe inquiries is, with a 
particular exception, amply confirmed in a tract 
which has lately appeared under the title of a 
* Differtation on the Origin and Progreſs of the 
« Scythians or Goths,” in which the author of 
that work has with much clearneſs and inge- 
nalen ſtated the reſult of the labours of his 


predeceſſors 
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predeceſſors in the ſame field of hiſtorical inveſti- 
gation, and has interwoven with this ſtatement a 
conhderable portion of novel and uſeful informa- 
tion. This tract is profefſedly written as“ an 
introduction to the ancient and modern hiſtory 
* of Europe;” and it is with pleaſure to be added, 
that it cannot fail of being eſſentially conducive 
to the intereſt of both, as well as to the placing 
the talents of the writer, as an hiſtorical diſ- 
quilitor, in a conſpicuous and highly eſtimable 
point of view. 

To counterhalance merit ſo extenſively ac- 
knowiedged, and ſo juſtly reſpected, faults of 
no very trivial nature would be required. And 
it is exccedingly to be regretted, that ſuch faults 
ſhould occur in this, as well as in a ſubſequent 
hiſtorical inveſtigation, as not only greatly to 
det ract from the reputation of the writer, but 
alſo to threaten moſt ſerious conſequences to 
that hiſtory on which he has beſtowed ſo much 
erudition and labour, and exerted ſuch vigour 
of underſtanding. 

When we firſt take up this hiſtorical eſſay, 
though we can ſcarcely avoid being ſtruck with 
certain unfavourable peculiaritics, we cannot, 
nevertheleſs, fail of being impreſſed with al- 
moſt implicit confidence in the impartiality, 
the ardent love of truth, and the freedom from. 
prejudice, which appear ſo ſtrikingly to mark the 
character of the author. His work,” he in- 
forms us, © is not a controverſial one, it is 
* written with the moſt fincere and ſacred de- 
* fign of diſcovering truth :”* wholly untainted 
with prejudices to defend, without even opinions 
to diſclaim, he cannot be ſuppoſed to have in 
view any other object than that which he ſo fre- 

quently 
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quently inculcates : with the defign of attaining 
this object, and“ knowing that without going 
„to the very bottom of a ſubject like this, 
% no point can be clear,“ he went through a 
courſe of reading in chronological ſucceſſion, 
every author, both ancient and modern, who 
could in any wiſe illuſtrate the early population 
of Europe, and in the peruſal of the anc.ent 
alone, eight hours in the day, for more than a 
year, we are told, were employed: © a toil of 
this kind was too enormous for him to triße 
„with any hypotheſis, and thus loſe his la- 
bour, or any part of it; he ſought for facts 
% alone;”+ and as hiſtorical authorities mult. 
ever be regarded as facts, every reader will be 
diſpoſed to think that little danger is to be ap- 
prehended of his not having attained: to that 
mathematical pleaſure, which confiſts in the 
“delicious delight in repoſing one's mind upon 
« truth ;”$ a pleaſure which he has ſo diligent- 
ly purſued, and which he conſiders as his ſu- 
preme and ultimate enjoyment. | 
Proportionate to the expectations which ſuch _ 
profeſſions muſt have led us to form, muſt be 
the diſappointment we experience, when we diſ- 
cover that mind, which we fondly hoped was 
ſuperior to the ſhackles of prepoſſeſſion, to be not- 
withſtanding, enſla ved to prejudices, the mean- _ ay 
eſt and moſt ridiculous; when we find that that 
comprehenſive judgment, and that energy of 
underſtanding, ſo fitted for pervading the vaſt 
and indigeſted body of materials on which it 
has been exerted, and ſo qualified for the ardu- 
ous bufineſs of diſpoſing and arranging in their 
juſt proportions, the various parts of the grand 
hiſtorical ſtructure, is, through the influence 
| of 
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of theſe, benumbed and enfeebled, to a degree, 
which precludes any pretenſion to accuracy of 
thought, or even propriety of reaſoning, and 
which totally darkens and obſcures objects ap- 
parent to the moſt careleſs and ſupercial ob- 
ſerver; and when that fund of materials which our 
author has collected with ſuch labour, and which 
he has been accuſtomedto regard with ſuch vene- 
ration, appears to be modulated or rejected, or 
oppoſed, according to the dictates which pre- 
poſſeſſion, or caprice may happen to impoſe. 
From whatever cauſe it is to be traced, our 
author has imbibed a moſt inveterate antipathy 
to the Celtæ, that grand family of mankind, 
by which Europe was originally populated, and 
which is ſo conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed in the 
annals of Greece and Rome. Hence they are 
ſtigmatized with ſuch epithets as outrage all de- 
cency, they are repreſented as radical and in- 
“ curable ſavages,” as a © medial race between, 
* beaſts and men,” as © unable to make any 
« progreſs in ideas or in fociety,” and as ſtain- 
ed with all the vices, while they are wholly in- 
capable of any of the virtues of more enlight- 
ened and ſuperior beings: hence, though they 
are delineated as partaking ſo much of the brute 
creation, from whom they are but“ one degree 
0 rem Oed ” they are, nevertheleſs, declared to 
be ſo totally devoid of courage, or even fero- 
city, that © to fee them, was to conguer them:” 
hence, thecontraſt which is exhibited between the 
Gotkic nation, and a people thus characterized 
by ſuch an incongrous medley of deſpicable and 
atrocious vices, the former of theſe being al- 
moiſt as extravagantly elevated, as the latter is 
depreſſed : and hence proceeds that total and un- 
qualified perverſion of Celtic hiſtory, which has 
been attempted, and which appears in a "_ 
0 
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of which the profeſſed intention was ſo exceed- 
ingly different. 

In the courſe of the attempt to effect this ſin- 
gular and moſt reprehenſible innovation, every 
authority which would oppoſe the ſcheme of 
the writer, is either bluntly oppoſed, or arbi- 
trarily correfteb; or, as in moſt inſtances is the 
caſe, is ſilently pafled over expreſſions the moſt 
unambiguous and the moſt preciſe, that lan- 
guage could  poſlibly faraiſh, are miſinter- 
preted, and their maniſeſt and obvious 
meaning denied; and the various writers whom 
the differtator muſt neceſſarily oppoſe, are al- 
moſt uniformly treated with 7 — fouleſt oppro- 
brium, and in expreſs and plain terms are 
named vifionaries, lunaties, and idiots, *#% 

*\ Though theſe Celtic gentry,” he obſerves,* 
Hare always ready to invent lies, yet, there is no 
danger from them; for as folly is the cauſe of 
* their villainy, ſo it is alſo, their detection.“ 
This ſentiment, were it conveyed with more de- 
Geek of ex preſſion, 1 ſhould on the preſent 
occaſion — adopt, as I deem it peculiarly 

pplicable wich reſpect to the ſcandalous and 
inde aſperſions on the character of the 
Celtæ. With regard to the perverfion of their 
hiſtory, indeed, the ſame cannot be obſerved, 
as that alone which would be productive of 
pernicious effects to the hiſtory of Europe, is 
perpetrated in ſilence, and .as theſe injurious 
conſequences can only be obviated By a minute 
inveſtigation for the purpoſe of detecting the 
latent corruption. Were ſuch an inveſtigation 
undertaken with thoſe talents for the detection 
of literary depravity, which characterize the hiſ- 
torian, of Mancheſter, and at ſuch length as 
A the 
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the importance of the ſubject would require, 
we might be preſented with the repetition of a 
ſcene of hiſtorical perverſion, unexpected by 
moſt, and perhaps to none more ſurprizing than 
to our diflertator, whoſe notice, I moſt firmly 
believe, the meaſures he has been led to adopt, 
have, in a great meaſure, eſcaped, . Between 
this ſcene and the former, there would however 
be obſerved this eſſential difference, that in the 
preſent, the uſe of theſe meaſures has not been 
puſhed to the extent, which in that inſtance was 
ſo remarkable. In that the whole ſcheme was 
fully unfolded, atid the defign as extenſively pro- 
ſecutetd ; while here; though the plan is as clear: 
ly explained, little more than the outlines of the 
execution are hazarded, and the accompliſhment 
of the whole of what wiaas propoſed, is at once 
attained by the bold and peremptory aſſertion, 
that the materials, requiſite: for aſcertaining the 
various and ſingular poſitions which are given 
as hiſtoric facts, are ſuppreſſed. Without any 
further pretenfioi to the honour or the diſgrace 
of a Ce tic extraction than perhaps our diſſerta- 
tor himſelf, I ſhall take a conciſe, though I pre- 
ſume a ſatisfactory review of the outlines of that 
ſcheme of 'Ceitic antiquities, in which not only 
the hiſtory of this people in particular, but of 
Europe in general, is intimately concerned, 
And from this review, it'is hoped, we, may not 
only be enabled to appreciate the value of the 
ſupprefſed materials, but that a juſt eſtimate 
of the nature of thefe hiſtoric -ſpeculations 
may be alfo deduced. 05 of 2 

| | I. That 


* p. 98. f Tue. expurgatory egotiſm, is not altogether 
ſuperfluous, when we conſider with our author, that “' to ſay, 
that a writer is a Ceit, is to ſay, that he is a ſtranger to truth, 
* modeſty, and mo. ally.“ Page 96, noe. 
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I. That the Celts were anciently poſſeſſed of 
all the inhabited parts of Europe, and that 
their territories extended from the Euxine ſea, 
to the Baltic, and from the verge of Muſcovy 
at leaſt, to rhe pillars of Hercules, is a poſition 
ſo univerſally allowed, that it would be ſuper- 
fluous to introduce a repetition of the authori- 
ties from which it is known. The juſtice of 
this opinion, is indeed granted by the diſſerta- 
tor; who, neverthe'eſs contends, that in the 
days of Cæſar, and indeed long before that pe- 
riod, the Celts were Confined to a ſubordinate ; | 
divifion of Tranſalpine Gaul, and that they were | 
not to be found in any other part. of the conti- 
nent of Europe.“ Whence ſuch an aſtoniſhing: 9 
deficiency could have proceeded, he does not a | 
condeſcend particularly to ſtate; and/it is pro- 
bable that his dreadful antipathy, not only to 
the whole race, but even to the very name, has 
offectually prevented him from making any in- 
quiry into the means by which it was occaſioned. 
No other cauſe, it is to be ſuppoſed, can be con- 
jectured, than extirpation, a meaſure he obſerves, 
«* ſo truly Celtic, that it could not enter a cool 
« Gothic head; a word not to be met with 
„in human hiſtory, ancient or modern. 
Such © brutal madneſs,” is not thereſore'to: be” 
imputed as a Rain to Gothic politeneſs. | 
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* So glaring is the error of this opinion of our author, which 
is indecd in a trivial inſtance or two, contradiGed by hiniſelf, that. 
! am al:noft afraid of bazarding the repetition of it, though it is 
tiequently inculcated See p. 51, 67, 84, 119, et ſequent, &c.” 

+ Scotland, Vol. I. p. 236. & N 

Herodotus, however, (lib. V. c. 65) among bis accounts con- d 
cerning Scythia, informs us of ſuch an inducement to exiirpation, 
as muſt have weigned ſomething with a warlike barbarian ; he who 
pirCuced nut the head of an enemy, was denied a flare of the 
punder. | 8 N 
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The reader will doubtleſs be curious to learn 
from what hidden, or hitherto undiſcovered re- 
cords, this ©hiltorical fact“ concerning the confhn- 
ed limits of the Celtæ, may have been extracted. 
He may i aflured that it reſts upon the teſti- 
mony of Cæſar, and to diſcover this teſtimony, 
he need not ſeek further than the firſt page of 

the Gallic Commentaries. The great commander 
there informs us, that (Tranſalpine) Gaul was di- 
vided into three parts, one of which was poſſefſed 
by the Belge, another by the Aquitani, and the 
third by a people who denominated themſelves 
Celts. This paſſage was certainly well known 
already, and appears to have been ſufficiently 
underſtood. And hence, how can we enough ad- 
mire the ſuperior ſagacity of our author, who 
has elicited from it a meaning which ſurely was 
never thought of before? We are now inſtruct- 
ed to obſerve, that Cæſar here communicates to 
us the important intelligence, that the body of 
the Celts, was excluſively confined to this dif- 
trict, and that they did not exiſt in any other 
country in Europe. Without an adequate por- 
tion of the prejudices of our diſſertator, I am 
apprehenſive, that in this account generally 
deemed ſo obvious, ſo direct, and fo preciſe, 
we ſhall not be able to diſcover any expreſſion by 
which the Celts are diſtinguiſhed above the 
other two nations; any clauſe by which that peo- 
ple in particular is confined to Gaul; or any 
paſſage in which it is aſſerted, that the Belge, or 
the Aquitani, were extended over other coun- 
tries, while their neighbours were limited to 
that, in which a branch of them was ſettled. 
Without fimilar aſſiſtance, we ſhall find it equal- 
ly difficult to conceive, that if any of the three 
is underſtood to be confined to Tranſalpine 
Gaul, the ſame limitation ſhould not be ex- 

tended 
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. tended to the whole; or that whatever is ap- 
plled to the one, is not equally applicable to 
either, or to both of the remaining two.* 

Yet, upon this foundation it is, that our diſ- 
ſertator has erected the Celtic hiſtory which he 
has introduced to the notice of the public. 
While the reader contemplates this moſt aſto- 
niſhing effect of literary prejudice, he will pre- 
pare himſelf to meet, with others of a fimilar 
kind, almoſt equally. ſurprizing, which a very 
ſuperficial examination of this novel hypotheſis, 
will eaſily detect. 

To enter into the controverſies which have 
been agitated, and which are not perſectly de- 
cided, with regard to the reſpective proportion 
in which the Celts and the Scythic nations were 
concerned in the population of Britain, would 
require an expatiation incompatible with my 
deſign, and would not be of much moment in 
dicuſſing the grand queſtion before us: the hiſ- 
tory of Iriſh population has already been re- 
viewed in the preceding Analyſis, and the ſtate- 
ment which was made will preclude the ne- 
ceſſity of repeating what has there been obſerv- 

ed; 


* With reſpect to our author himſelf, with whom perhaps it 
would be in vain to attempt to reaſon on ſuch a point as this, hge 
is referred to p. 124 of his Diſſertation, Where he makes an ob- 
ſervation concerning Cæſar's neglect of the origin, &c. of the 
Scythians or Germans, perfectly applicable to himſelf, with rela- 
tion to that great writer's deſcription of Gaul. Would he, from an 
account of the Weſtdndia ifland of Domingo, (and upon occaſion he 
is a great friend, perhaps with reaſon, to analogical interfererce) 
conclude, that becauſe “ this iſland is inhabited by three diſtant 
races of people, Spaniards, French, and Africans, all of dif- 
« ferent extraction from each other,” —either that there are no 
Negroes on any other of this range of iſlands, or that the once 
flouriſhing nations of Spain, or of France, were dwindled to 
this colony, which they had formerly planted, and that their re- 
mains were only here to be met with? 
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ed: and for the eaſtern Cimmerii, who occupied 
the ſouthern confines of Europe, and who are 
not concerned in the preſent diſquifition, be- 
cauſe their origin and their hiſtory have not 
been conteſted, this flight notice, will ſuffice. 
It therefore, remains to inquire concerning the 
extraction, poſſeſſions, and power of thoſe 
Celts, who are to be diſcovered from ancient 
hiſtory in Gaul, in Spain, in Italy, and in 
Germany; and to inveſtigate the origin of thoſe 
iwarms of Gallic emigrants, who were ſo long 
the terror of Europe, and whoſe arms were fo 
formidable to the nations of Aſia. 

1. With reſpect to the population of Gaul, in 
the time of Cæſar at leaſt, we find that thoſe 
parts north of the Seine, were occupied by the 
Belge, that the Iberi, or Aquitani, were circum- 
ſcribed by the Garonne, and that the remaining 
diviſion was poſſeſſed by the Celts. The teſti- 
mony of Cæſar, ſufficiently probable in itſelf, 
is corroborated by the adoption, and is con- 
firmed by the concurrent evidence of various wri- 
ters, the united weight of whoſe authority, we 
haye not any pretence to controvert The diſſer- 
tator, however, informs us,—from the teſtimony 
of Cxfar, de bello Gallico, paſhm,”—that the 
illuſtrious Roman found them confined to the 
«< ut moſt corner of Gaul.”* And yet ſo incon- 
ſiſtent is error, or what perhaps with juſtice de- 
ſerves to be marked by an epither far more ſe- 
vere, that we afterwards find him, upon the au- 
thority of Diodorus, even after he has ſuffici- 


ently qualified that authority, reduced to the ne- 


ceſſity of allowing, that thoſe very Celts, con- 


fined as they were to © the utmoſt corner,” to 
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« the moſt remote part of Gaul,” touched alſo 
the northweſt extremity of the Alps.” * 

The whole provincia Romanorum, or 
„ Gallia Braccata, was,” we are informed by the 
diſſertator, “ poilefled by Germans.” + For proof 
of this, we are referred to the- unfortunate ar- 
gument reſpecting the © braccz;”h and we are 
alſo reminded, that Cæſar has afligned the Ga- 


ronne as the ſouthern boundary of the Celts. 


A true logician, intent on deducing the moſt 
ſapient inferences, would hence conclude, that 
this Garonne was the northern limit of the 
Narbonneſe province; though he might poſſibly 
be perplexed at finding the Aquitani tranſmuted 
into Germans, becauſe he has learned that the 


former alone were poſſeſſed of the territory in- 


cluded within that river. For an illuſtration of 
particulars, however, we are referred to thoſe 
inedited materials, which, our author informs us, 
he has in his poſſeſſion, and which though they 
contain © a ſpecial examination of theſe colo- 
„ nies,” he has thought proper to ſuppreſs. 
What may be the nature, or what the authority 
of theſe materials, it is not for us to determine: 
but if we be allowed to judge from thoſe argu- 
ments which we have been permitted to exa- 
mine, we ſhall probably be inclined to give the 
preference to the teſtimony of Strabo, by whom 
we are informed, that © the Nabonneſe province 
* is inhabited by thoſe Gauls, who were prima- 

| « rily 


*. 9. 42k + p. 144. { See Note B at the end of 
the volume. f p. 144. And yet unleſs theſe extraordinary mate- 
rials are very extenſive, they might have been introduced to ſatisfy 
the curioſity which the novel poſitions they are deſigned to efta- 
bliſh, muſt naturally have occaſioned : and they might poſſibiy 
have been inſerted without * the ſize of the volume, were 
it purged from the fatiguing digreſſions, the diſagreeable excreſ- 
cences by which it is fo ſingularly disfigured. 
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* rily named Celts,” and who particularly in- 
ſtructs us! that “ from them it was, that thoſe 
* who bore their name had derived this appel- 
„ lation.”* 

Thoſe Gauls who inhabited the territorie 
on the confines of Germany, are, by our au- 
thor,f pronounced to be Belgæ or Goths. This 
is averred on the authority of Diodorus, the 
ſubſtance of whoſe information] is, that thoſe 
who inhabit at the Alps, and to the north of 
the Pyrennees are Celts, while they who live 
more northward, on the borders of Germany, 
are called Gauls. Hence the diſſertator would 
prove to us, that Diodorus ſays, this latter peo- 
ple were Goths; that is, he wiſhes to evince that 
they were not Gauls, becauſe they were Gallic. 
Thus amazingly confuſed do objects appear, 
when viewed through the medium — prejudice. 
Yet does he himſelf tell us, d that the Celts of 
Spain, were the only people of that name 
whom the Romans called Celts, as every other 
people of the ſame deſcription they denominat- 
ed Gauls: and for this he accounts, by obſery- 
ing that the Romans acquired the firſt intelli- 
gence of Spain, through the medium of the 
Greeks of Marſeilles, by whom, as well as by all 
of the ſame people, they were denominated Celts, 
Surely therefore, if the Greeks of Marſeilles, 
occaſioned the Romans thus to name the Gauls 
of Spain, much more would this be the caſe 
with reſpect to thoſe Gauls, among whom they 
actually lived.|| Thus can we on his own prin- 
eiples, account for that diſtinction of 5 

1 


* Strab, TV. 189. ＋ p. 125. I p 354. 1 145 


The information of Diodorus, was in this point drawn from 
Ronian ſources : from the Roman military expeditions, in theſe 


welern regions we mult ſuppoſe, was derived intelligence unknown 
to the Grecks. 
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ke is diſpoſed to make ſuch an unwarrantable 
ule. | . 

That I ſhould controvert his ſuppreſſed mate- 
rials, will not, I preſume be expected; and as 
he has not given us any reaſon for diſſenting 
from the cleareſt and moſt explicit authorities, 


it is not to be ſuppoſed that I ſhould here de- 


tail the various teſtimonies of antiquity, which 
he has not thought proper, except by peremp- 


tory aſſertion, to impugn. The teſtimony of 


Cæſar is ſufficiently deciſive; and a writer who 
would, from that teſtimony infer, that the Celts 
were confined by the Seine and the Marne*, to 
the © utmoſt extremity of Gaul,” will not ea- 
hly be moved by authorities not leſs deciſive, 
though it may very probable happen, not ſo 
i1laſtrious. ns 
To point out the preciſe limits, by which 
thoſe nations who occupied Gaul were ſeparat- 
ed from each other, were a very difficult taſk ; 
but we may venture, inſtead of confining the 
Celrs to the © utmoſt corner” of this extenſive 
region, to extend them over, perhaps, three 
fifths of the whole. The Seine was the general 
boundary of the tribes of Scythic extraction ; 
the Garonne, in the time of Cæſar, included the 
nations of Iberian deſcent; and the remainder 
was in the pofſethon of the ancient inhabitants. 
Some of the Gothic tribes, indeed, ſettled within 
their limits, and, at a ſubſequent period, ſome 
of the Antiquani : But to counterbalance this, 
we find that the Celts were alſo poſſeſſed of ſome 
diſtricts in the territory of the Belge, though 


by 


ln delineating the extent of this utmoſt corner of Gaul, the 
initium capit a flumine Rhodano ;“ “ attingit a Sequanis et 
Helvetiis Rhenum ;''—** vergit ad ſeptentriones ;—* contine- 
tur Garumna, (not the Loire) flumine :''—of Cæſar, are WhO 
contemned, i. e. unnoticed or denied by our author, 


c 


- 
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by modifying or curtailing the teſtimony of 
Czſar,f our author would wiſh us to believe, 
that all the Belgæ were of Scythic extractior, 
That the three different nations, by whom 
Tranſalpine Gaul was inhabited, ſhould ſome- 
times be blended under the general. name of 
Gauls, is not more remarkable, than that the vari- 
ous European colonies which were planted in the 
weſtern continent, ſhould be denominated Ame- 
ricans. So fimple a principle has the diſſertator 
extended to a moſt unwarrantable length, and 
fuch is the machinery employed to introduce into 
Celtic hiſtory, a fundamental and thorough per- 
verſion. To enlarge on the various ſervices to 
which this trifling circumſtance has deen ap- 
plied, I ſhall leave to future and more minute 
examiners; but I ſhall conclude this particular 
topic with a remark which merited his ſerious 
attention, but which he has palpably neglected. 
As the name of Gallic belonged primarily, 'and 
with ſtriftneſs to the Celts, and was always re- 
tained by oy; and as to thoſe Goths, however 
extenſive the nations, or however few the diſtricts 
to which this appellation was extended, the diſ- 
tinction was merely adventitious, and given on 
a particular occaſion, it is clearly to be infer- 
red, that he ſhould ever have preſumed every 
Gallic nation to be of Celtic deſcent, until from 
indiſputable authority, and from the expreſs 
teſtimony of antiquity, the contrary were evinc- 
ed. This rule, ſo very ſimple and ſo very ob- 
vious, would ſcarcely have. been neglected, far 
lefs would it have been uniformly diſregarded, 
by an inquirer who kept truth fingly in view, 
and who had no finiſter defign in the introduc- 
tion of that confuhon unavoidably incident to. 


ſuch 


+ II. 4. Inquiry Scot. Vol. I. p. 24- 
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ſuch a rejection. But the antipathy to the Celts 
was an emotion too powerful for our author 
to oppoſe, and the unbounded ſway which. pre- 
judice was accuſtomed to exerciſe, was too. ty- 
rannical to admit of any heſitation in comply- 
ing with its arbitrary dictates. 

2. The inveſtigation of the extraction of the 
Celtæ of Spain will not long detain us, as it is, 
fortunately, determined by the diſſertator, the 
only writer by whom the general opinion has 
been oppoſed. The Celts of Spain,“ be in- 
forms us, © were certainly of Gallia Bracata, which 
* bordered on Spain,” and as certainly, it has been 
ſhewn were the © real Celts,” that people whom he 
calls“ old Celts,” who did not, he avers, ſend 
colonies into this country ; © becauſe thoſe 
«+ parts of Gaul within the Garonne were con- 
“ quered by a Spaniſh people, the Aquitani,” 
and „ that the Celts proper or old ſavages of 
* Gaul—ſhould have conquered Iberian, poſſeſ- 
** fions, would have been a phenomenon in- 
Y deed. 7 5 


. The original population of Italy by the 


Celts has already been fully illuſtrated in a me- 


22 of the learned Freret, and it would be 

ſuperfluous to detail what he has collected on 
this ſubject. The only objection (were we- to 
retort on the 5 in his own language, 


we ſhould denominate it a quibble. which can 


affect the concluſions of that celebrated anti- 
quary, whoſe name indeed is not introduccd, 
is the exception made againſt the teſtimony of 
Pliny, with reſpect to the antiquity of the Um- 
bri. It is averred by our author, that the great 
naturaliſt reſts his authority on a trifling ety- 


mology ; ſuch an etymology indeed. as reſem- 
| ies 


+ Scotland, vol. II. p * Sotinus, 1 
y Hiſtoire de Pacad. * \ fakeript tome xviii. 2 1 
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bles thoſe of Whitaker and Macpherſon con- 
cerning the names Caledonia, Albion, and 
other ſuch appropriate appellations, An au- 


thor who ſo * deteſts the utter frenzy of ety- 


** mology,” would certainly, and with juſtice, 
allow very little credit to the derivations of 
theſe gloflologiſts which would ſubvert, as they 
frequently would, thoſe fundamental poſitions 
which he has taken ſuch pains to eſtabliſh; a 
writer of ſuch extenſive information muſt have 
known, that the origin of the Umbri was ſet- 
tled on a firmer baſis than what was to be de- 


_ duced from ſuch an attempt at etymology; and 


one who partially quotes the teſtimony of Soli- 
nus, could not poſſibly have been unacquainted 
as well with the real ſource of the hiſtoric in- 
formation, as with the different one from which 
this etymon adopted by Pliny was primarily de- 
rived * And an inquirer who inſtituted a la- 
borious inveſtigation, with the moſt emphatic 
proteſtations of his ardent love of truth, and 
of his contemptuous diſregard of every hypo- 
theſis, every opinion which was not warranted 
by the moſt indubitable authority, ſhould not 
have ſuppreſſed that information which would 
have moſt effectually ſuperſeded the evaſive ſub- 
terfuge to which he has been ſo unwary as to 


deſcend. 


4. Though the greater part of Germany was 


poſſeſſed by nations of Gothic extraction, yet 


were the northern parts of this extenfive region 
in a great meaſure retained by the Celts. Here 
were the © Gentes Eſtiæorum“, whoſe fpeech is 
mentioned by Taeitus as being different from 


the German, being Britiſh, (which in tis cafe 


muſt, therefore, be Celtic) while in other re- 
ſpects, they conformed to the uſages and cere- 
monies of the formidable Suevi. So fingular a 
e eir- 
* Solinus, polyh. cap. 8. + German. ſeQ. 45. 


* 


is , \ 
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circumſtance as that of a Celtic people being 


thus ſo nearly on an cquality with the flower 
of the Gothic race, muſt undoubtedly be ſup- 


prefled by the differtator, whoſe attachment to 


the latter people; however, is ſo confirmed, that 
he takes care to remind us of the ſubjection of 
the Gothini,* a people in the ſouth of Germany, 
who were of Gallic extraction. In the northern 
parts of this country were likewiſe the Cimbri, 
that renowned people, which was almoſt extin- 
guiſhed by Catulus' and Marius, though the 
comparatively inconfiderable remains long con- 
tinued to ſurvive the national calamity. Their 
ancient territories, according to Plutarch, ex- 
tended to a high degree of northern latitude, 
and reached in a ſouthern direction to the Her- 
cynian foreſt. . Theſe limits, though too inac- 
curate to conyey exact ideas of their poffeffions, 
evince that they were very conſiderable. 

5. We now come to the Gallic colonies who 
fettled in Germany at the Hercynian foreft, and 
in Italy on either fide of the Po, and who ex- 
tended their arms over Greece and the Eaſt. 
Theſe Gauls, the diſſertator, without any autho- 
rity except what he can collect from unqualified 
inferences and erroneous deductions, pronounces 


not. to be Gauls, and afferts to have been Ger- 


mans. The manner in which, according to the 
ideas of cur author, they acquired this foreign 
appellation, has already been ſtated: and to 
this expedient he is obliged to have recourſe, 
even on the preſent occalion ; when, from the 
| ſuper- 

* The etymon (for etymology though a ſpecies of madneſs, and 
haps, as we ate farther informed, of contagious madneſs too, is 
„no means unfrequent with our autor) which is given us of 
Gol hini is rather curious. Their name Cothins was frobab'y iro- 
„ nical, good people p. 173. — What exquiſite wit! how prodi- 
giouſly droll !—and yet it is difficult to determine whether our au- 


thor meant this pretty fally by way of mauvaiſe plaiſanterie, or 
whether he was not actually in earneſt. 


+ Vit: Marii, p. 410. 
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ſuperabundant population of Gaul, while Ger- 
many itſelf remained in a manner a deſert, and 
received from the former country a conſiderable 
increaſe in its population, it is clearly to be in- 
ferred, that the poſſellions of the Germans (in 
ſuch a country) could not have been extenſive; 
and when fram the remoteneſs of a period, at 
| leaſt five centuries prior to the æra of Julius 
Cæ ſar, it is not leſs obviouſly to be concluded, 
that that reſidence could not have been long. 
Happily this point has been illuſtrated by the 
great hiſtorian of Rome , who has given us a 
clear view of the origin, and a proſpect of the 
ſubſequent adventures of theſe emigrants. He 
informs us, that thoſe Gauls, who had deter- 
mined to emigrate, divided themſelves into two, 
bodies, of which one directed their courſe to- 
wards the wilds of Germany, and ſettled at the 
Hercynian foreſt; while the other marched into 
Italy, a country, in the hiſtory of which they 
are ſo highly diſtinguiſhed. In mentioning 
that Tranſalpine Gaul was, conformably to the 
authority of Cæſar, poſſeſſed by three nations 
mutually diſtin&t from each other, Livy is par- 
ticular; nor is he leſs accurate and preciſe in 
informing us, that theſe emigrants were the 
Celts. With ſome portion, however, of his pe- 


remptory bluntneſs of cenſure, the diſſertator 
denies that Livy relates theſe tranſactions with 

hiſtoric fidelity; and avers, that in this inſtance : 
he © uſes poetical and fabulous liberty.” A fa- k 
ble notwithſtanding, of which each of the lead- # 
ing diviſions is reſpectively confirmed by the au- 

thority of Julius Cæſar and Tacitus, of Poly- ; 
bius and Strabo, muſt be allowed the merit of : 
being a fiction of no common nature; and of 4 


ſuch a deſcription is the fable before us. 
With, 
+V. 33. | 
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With reſpect to the German migration. and 
the ſettlement in this rude and uncultivated 
country, of the former diviſion of © theſe !&!t- 
exiled Gauls, we have the teſtimony of Cztar,* 
that © though the Gauls (qui ipſorum lingua 
+ Celtz appellantur) were in his time enervat- 
ed by the uſe of thoſe luxuries, with which, 
„ through the vicinity of their more poliſhed 
„ neighbours, they were furniſhed F—yet were 

they formerly ſuperior in valour to the Ger- 
“mans; and” chat * their country being burdened 
by an exceſſive population, they ſent colonies 
beyond the Rhine, one of which, the Volcæ 
Tectoſages, ſettled in the country adjacent 
to the Hereynian foreſt : Theſe coloniſts, he 
„informs us, ſtill maintained this ſettlement, 
« and they obferved the ſame manners and 
* ufages, by which the neighbouring Germans 
were characterized, and were equally diſtin- 
** guithed with them for the practice of the ſame 
* barbarous virtues, and for the reputation 
which their warlike achievements had ac- 
** quired.” To this Gallic colony Tacitush adds, 
the Helvetii and the Boii; and he cites and con- 
firms, in expreſs terms, the teſtimony of Cæſar. 
Without.deigning to hint at the exiftence of ſuch 
unambiguous and decifive paſſages of theſe il- 
luſtrious writers, the diſſertator avers in the 
moſt unqualified language, that © the Helvetii, 
„ Boii, Tectoſages, were German Gauls, who had 
+ warred with their anceſtors, and ſettled among 
„them.“ The only ſhadow- of proof with 
which this affertion is attended, is this curious 
reaſon ;—*© Cæſar tells us, that the Belgæ were 
in continual war with the Germans, as indeed 
the German nations were among themſelves.” 


0 Such 


* de B. G lib. VI. ſect. 22. + See allo ibid. I. 1. 
Germania, ſeQ. 28. diſcer p. 147. 
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Such is the groſs contempt of the moſt illuſtrious 
authorities, and, ſuch, in this inſtante, the un- 
diſguiſed, (I wiſh I could not ſay) the deliberate 
attempt at hiſtoric perverſion. And it is to be 


_ apprehended, that a charge ſo harſh, though ſo 


highly deſerved, cannot be palliated by any plea 
which our author could urge from a ſuppoſition 
that he confidered Cæſar, and much more, 
Tacitus, as ſpeaking of German Gauls, and as 
confined (however improbable) to a people of 
ſuch an extraction. For theſe yery Gauls do we 
find him on another occaſfion,* contraſting with 
the barbaric nations of Scythian origin, with 
the profeſſed deſign of evincing that there was 
between them a radical difference. 

To come to the Italian ſettlements of the 
Gauls, the diſſertator, after having upon his own 
credit afferted, that this narration of Livy, 1s.in 
a great meaſure fabulous, obſerves, that“ it is 
„beyond doubt, from many concurring anci- 
« ents, that the Ciſalpine Gauls, had paſſed into 
Italy at a late period and were not ancient inha- 
“ bitants.”}F What other meaning there may 
be in this indubitable affervation, than that of 


the ſackage of Rome, at the loweſt, being a late 


period with relation to the æra of Livy, I con- 

teſs my inability to aſcertain. | | 
Our author proceeds, —“ But Livy in com- 
e poſing his tale concerning an event five hun- 
« dred years old, and of which he could have 
% no circumſtantial evidence whatever, found 
„ that Polybius, a Greek writer, and perhaps 
«< other Greeks of Marſeilles, called the Ciſal- 
pine Gauls, as they did all the Gauls, Celts. 
Hence, knowing alſo, as the paſſage ſhews, 
% that the Celts, of his time were but a third 
cc part 


* p. 103. + p. 146. 
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„part of the Gauls, he underſtood the Celts, 
„lately ſo called by the Greeks, to be Celts 
«© proper, and has of courſe formerly derived 
the Ciſalpine Gauls from the Celts proper“ 

Such are — various colours which we find pre- 
judioeto aſſume. It here adopts a method of ſap- 
ping the credit of hiſtory, as effectual perhaps, on 
many occaſions as any which could poſſibly be uſed 
for ſuch a purpoſe, that of requiring the authority 
on which original hiſtorians may have depended. 
The affair, however, is to be reduced within a 


narrower compaſs, and we are to be referred, not 


to the materials from which Livy extracted his 
account of an event ſo remote,. but to the credit 
which may be due to his actual obſervation — 
And it is ſcarcely neceflary to remark, that the 
credit juſtly due to a far leſs illuſtrious remarker 
will eaſily outweigh the capricious opinion of a mo- 
dern ſpeculaliſt, who has taken the liberty of 
converting that opinion into an hiſtoric fact, and 
who has been not leſs ſctupulous in ſupporting 
it, not by the concurrent evidence of any wri- 
ter of antiquity (which he has not attempted, 
and which indeed he would find it impoſſible to 
produce,) but by a total and general rejection of 
the expreſs teſtimony of eyery ancient author 
who is particular on the ſubject. 

Born at Padua, the great hiſtorian, who has 
- diſplayed an acquaintance ſo ſurprizingly accu- 
rate and minute, with the various. quarters of 


that extenfive empire, whoſe progreſs to matu- 


rity of ſtrength he has ſo ſucceſsfully deſcribed, 
— ha ve enjoyed particularadvantages, and muſt 
be conſidered as ſingularly accurate with reſ pect to 
the circumſtances which affected the origin, the 
manners, and the diſtinguiſhing peculiarities of 
that neighbouring ſtate, with which his coun- 
trymen were ſo intimately acquainted, and 
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againſt which they had imbibed a national pre- 
judice. The ſtores of ſeif-acquired information 
with reſpect to a particular branch of the Gallic 
nation, were conjeſſedly enlarged, and amplified 
by the diſcoveries which had been made by the 
moſt celebrated writers of his own and former 
ages, from whom he derived an accurate and diſcri- 
minative knowledge of the preſent ſituation and 
circuinſtances of the extenſive region from which 
the Italian coloniſts had derived their name and 
their extraction. Hence then muſt he have 
been particularly well qualified to aſcertain the 
origin of thoſe colonies with which he was ſo inti- 
mately acquainted : And indeed if the Celts were 
ſuch a race of daſtards, that to ſee was to conquer 
them, it is morally impoſſible that ſucha ſurpriſing 


phœnomenon would not have been known, and 


being known, would in the ſequel have been thus 
concealed, or would have been ſo uniformly con- 
tradicted, as well by the entire tenor of his narra- 


tion, as by the facts whith he relates. The queſ- 


tion is not whether the hiſtory of the Ciſalpine 
Gauls, as it is written by Livy, be genuine or 
ſpurious; but it is demanded whether from the 
peculiar advantage of perſonal acquaintance, and 
trom the aſtoniſhing fund of acquired informa- 
tion ;—of information it may be added, which 
being collected by a cotemporary concerning 
the period in which he lived, and by a cotem- 
pory who had the opportunity of recurring to 
the moſt copious, and moſt authentic ſources 
of intelligence, muſt be deemed of a nature far 


ſuperior to whatever modern induſtry, or modern 


prejudice, if even partially ſucceſsful, would at- 
tempt to bring into competition ;—whether from 
ſuch a ſuperiority in his favour, the great hiſtorian 
is to be conſidered as a qualified evidence in 
every circumſtance which affects the obvious 

| relation 
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relation to be obſerved between the Gauliſh 
colonies of Italy, and the ręſpective nations which 
continued to, occupy the country from which 
their origin was confeſſedly derived? 

The diſſertator, it is preſumed, will not ven- 
ture to decide this queſtion in the negative : 
and, if ſuch ſhould be his conduct, we may at 
leaſt expect him to inform us concerning the 
ſingular advantages, which enable him to pierce 
through the darkneſs of antiquity, and by 
which he has been ſo fortunate as to detect the 
errors of thoſe illuſtrious guides, in whom we 
have ſo long been accuſtomed to repoſe implicit 
confidence. The ſame uſeful diſcovery which 
has proved ſo effectual in'expoſing this palpable 
ignorance, and in tearing away the veil which 
concealed from the keen penetration of cotem- 
porary inveſtigation, objects apparent to the moſt 
common and ſuperficial obſervation, muſt alſo be 
applied to correct the negligence, and to ſupply 
the defects of the moſt accurate hiſtorian, and the 
moſt judicious geographer, who have reflected 
luſtre on antiquity. | 
From the information of Polybius,* we learn, 
that the Veneti of Italy, were ſettled in that 
country at a period prior to the Gallic irrup- 
tions; and from the ſame authority, confirmed 
by the evidenceof Herodotus, f we find that they 
were a branch of the Illyrian nations. And 
from the teſtimony of Strabo,F who makes a 
particular and marked exception of the Veneti, 
and who compares them with the Veneti, a 
people of Belgie deſcent in Tranſalpine Gaul, 
we find that the mutual reſemblance between 
the languages of both, was ſo obvious, as to in- 
duce him to allow them a common extraction. 
Thus, whether we derive the Italian Veneti 
from Illyria, or whether we adopt the erro- 


neous, 


* Polyb. II. 17. + Herod. I. 5. $IV. 297. ; 
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neous, though apparently well founded conjec- 
ture of Strabo, we trace in this people, indu- 

bitable traces of Gothic deſcent. | 
But far different is the caſe with thoſe Gauls, 
who made a ſucceſſion of irruptions into Italy, 
and at length poſſeſſed themſelves of thoſe ex- 
tenfive regions, bordering on the Po, and ex- 
tending along the range of the Alps. Between 
theſe ſettlers and the Veneti, an uniform and 
marked diſtinction is conſtantly preſerved; and 
every reader of Livy and Polybius muſt remem- 
ber the enmity which prevailed between the an- 
cient ſettlers and theſe recent hoſts of invaders, 
an enmity which was productive of ſuch effec- 
tual advantage to the diſtreſſed common wealth 
of Rome. Their origin, in fact, was different. 
Their language was not Hlyrian ; it was not Ger- 
man; and though theſe two branches of the 
Gothic ſtem, even at ſuch diſtance from each 
other, were ſtill ſo obviouſly ſimilar, yet was 
that of theſe Gauls diverſe from both. And yet 
it is from the IIlxrians, or from the Germans, 
that theſe Gauls, if indeed they were not Gauls, 
are obvious to be deduced. * When therefore, 
it is ſo clearly to be inferred that they were diſ- 
tinct from either, and when this obvious infe- 
rence is confirmed by direct information and 
politive authority, we muſt be compelled to al- 
low 


* The Diſſertator himſelf, inadvertently we may ſrppoſe, but 
with the deſign of aſcenaiving a real hiſtor.c fact, allows, inanother 
place (p. 57), that Polybius, in diſcriminating the Venetian Illy- 
rians from the Gauls, meant that theſe were real Celts. That 
theſe real Celts, were Celts of Ciſalpine Gaul, whom the 
hiſtorian was at length deſcribing, he hcwe ver care- 
folly ſuppreſſes. And when the nare of Pclybius is introduced 
on the preſent ſubje&, as having wiſled Livy, with reſpect to every 
thing of this kind, the ſame ſuſpicious filence it preſerved, though 
this paſſage, and this acknowledgment would bave vindicated 
both the one and the other. This is by no means the only quota- 


tion reduced to the neceſſity of maintaining hoſtilities ag ainſt 
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low them that claim to the appellation and the 
origin of Celtæ, which has ſo ſtrangely been 
called in queſtion. 


With refpe& to the Senones who proved ſo 


formidable at Rome, and who, according to the 
aſſertion of the diſſertator, were of the Semnones 
of Germany, their claim of a fimilar nature 
muſt be equally allowed. That they were of 
the ſame extraction with the Gauls who ſettled 
on the banks of the Po, we have particular and 
preciſe information : no writer, I belieye, calls 
them Germans, or hints at their German ex- 
traction. The Semnones did not colonize Gaul, 
and at a period ſo remote, they were in all pro- 
bability not a little diſtant from its confines: 

the diſtinction of their names appears to be 
uniformly preſerved ; and not leſs uniformly 
maintained, is the difference of their extraction. 


Inſtead of being Germans, as our author, with- 


out thinking proper to adduce any authority, 
contends, they “ were Gauls from the verge of 
„the continent, and the ſhores of the ocean,”* 
of the ſame nation with thoſe who ſettled in 
Ciſalpine Gaul, and of the ſame nation with 
thoſe ſwarms of emigrants who extended their 
devaſtation to the Greece and the Eaſt.y_ 

As this is a topic of ſome importance, and as 
the diſſertator = been here uncommonly pro- 
fuſe of his accumulated ſtore of materials, I 
ſhall bring forward the whole of the reaſoning 
which he has adduced to ſecure a point of ſuch 
material conſequence to the ſucceſs of his ſyſtem 
of hiſtoric innovation. 

„The manners of the Ciſalpine Gauls, deferib- 
ed by Polybius, are German.” —They are moſt 
aſſuredly ſo, as far as German is connected 3 

tne. 


* Florul . 13. + See Livy ut ſupra, 
F Diod Sic. Vol I. p. 355. Weſs, 
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the condition and the ſtate of ſociety in which 
the German nations were at that time immerſ- 
ed: they are the manners of every barbarous 
nation in fimilar circumſtances. If however 
we are allowed to have recourſe to an expedient 
which our author denominates © counterpoiſing 
„ nonſenſe againſt nonſenſe” we ſhall be under 
little apprehenſion of failing in the attempt to 
turn the balance of hiſtoric probability in fa- 
vour of the Celtæ. Polybius who aſeribes to 
theſe Gauls the barbaric manners which have 
been noticed, aſcribes to them alſo, in his hif- 
torical narrations, that remarkable ficklenefs 
and that diſpoſition to ſudden and unaccountable 
change, with which their Tranfalpine progenitors 
have been ſo frequently charged. 

The Celts were remote from Ciſalpine 
© Gaul, while it was ſurrounded by Germans 
„% on the North, and by other Germans of 
* Gallia Braccata, on the weſt.” —That this 
brutiſh and daſtardly race ſhould pierce through 
he impenetrable barrier, would, we ſuppoſe it 
to be inferred, be accounted a phænomenon 
not leſs remarkable than their ſucceſs in forc- 
ing a paſſage through the Aquitani into Spain. 
And yet the Cimbri could not only break 
through this barrier, but through one far more 
extenſive. However their pallage may have 
been effectuated, whether by com promiſe or by 
arms, we may obſerve, on the prefent occafion, 
that neither expedient would have been ne- 
ceſſary. Theſe Galli Braccati were, it ſeems, 
actually Celts : So that from © the moſt remote 
% corner of Gaul“ to the vicinity of the Adriatic 
do we find a continued ſucceſſion of theſe deſ- 
picable Celtic communities, by which the whole 
of the intervening ſpace appears to have been 
occupied, 


„ Pelloutier 


% 
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„ Pelloutier draws the names given by Livy . 


„ from the German Gothic. But though ſuch 


« etymology is uncertain,” that is as we find 
it on a former occahon* explained, though 


« etymology and fingle words and names have 


converted the literature of the eighteenth 
century into a tiſſure of viſions“ and © though 
„ he who builds any hypotheſis on them ſhould 
* be taught to ſtudy the etymology of helle- 
„ bore, yet” after ſuch a direful ſentence © the 
„frequency of fimilar names among the Ger- 
mans deſerves notice.” This remarkable 
ſimilarity is the reſemblance to be traced be- 
tween Ambi-gatus the name of a Celtic prince, 


A 


cc 


and the names Ambi-varitt, a Belgie tribe, and 


Ambi-orix a Belgie prince; between Bello-wieſus a 
Celtic prince alſo, and the Bello-caffi, and Bello- 
vaſſi, Belgie tribes; and between Sigo- uvgſus ano- 
ther of theſe Celtic names (names it is to be 
remembered which occur in the tale of Livy 
which is rejected fabulous) and Sepe-/es, Segi-merus 
and Sigo-veſus, German names mentioned by 
Tacitus. Such is the intolerable trifling which 
is introduced as a cloke for the determined op- 
poſition to the moſt illuſtrious and the moſt 
unambiguous authorities! Our author's pene- 
tration muſt indeed be great, when without any 
acquaintance with the Gothic, as it ſhould ſeem, 
except what regards the modern Engliſh and 
French dialects of it, and without any know- 
ledge of the Celtic (indeed no Ce'tic names are 
produced, nor is there any mention of a dehfici- 
ency of ſuch names as ſhould be produced, to 
complete the contraſt) he can at once from the 
ſound alone, aſſign to either language, any word, 
which may be brought forward for the purpoſe. 


2 'As 


p. 35. 


% 
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As a ſpecimen of his gloſſological powers we 
may venture to adduce the termination 71x 
which he informs us is © infallibly Gothic.“ 
We muſt then admire the fimplicity while we 
are aſtoniſhed at the potent effects of this “ un- 
« certain” © infallibility” this wonderful ſpell 
which can ſo ſuddenly convert thoſe daſtardly 
Cimbri,* whom to ſee was to conquer them, into 
brave and warlike Goths, and which can produce 
from that deteriority of Character, which in 
them was unalterable, all the ſhining and illuſ- 
trious qualities which diſtinguiſhed this favoured 
race. 
It is however time to come to the“ Gallic 
« colonies in Illyricum and Thrace which were“ 
of German extraction. For proof of this, we 
are, with the accuſtomed *© peremptory brevity” 
informed that Livy (XL. 57.) tells us that the 
4 Scordiſci and Tauriſci were of one ſpeech with 
« the Baſtarnæ. f But this paſſage of Livy ap- 
pears to be interpolated; for of the Tauriſci 
this hiſtorian makes no mention whatever. The 
reſemblance in language here mentioned will 
however require ſome explanation. * 
e 


* Whoſe monarch was Boior rix (Plut. vit. Marii, p. 419) 


What a formidable trio! Upon a difference ſo exceedingly im- 


portant does our egregious diſſertator thus vehemently declaim. 

T2147. 

t «© Theautbor who could foiſt in (ſays our diſſertator, p. 99. note) 
* the word 4rg/z in a quotation © from ſo common a book as Pliny's 
„Nat. Hiſt. may well he ſuppoſed ts flick at nothing. This (Mac- 
„ pherſon's) Introduction abounds with ſuch vices as have ſtained ' 
no other work ſince the world began.” —Obſerve what a flow 
of words cur author can command for the illuſtration of this 
pleaſing and elegant ſubject. It might be pronounced the moſt 
© falſe and diſhoneſt book ever written were it not only the 
e moſt fooliſh and ignorant. He who, in the broad day of au- 
&« thors, in every body's hands, could af thus, what mult he have 
« done in the midnight of his Celtic nonſenſe, where no eye 
could eſpy him? — Poor Angl. 
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The Origin of the Taurifci our author hasunde- 
ſignedly aſcertained, ina manner, it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, rather unſatisfactory :h but as it is with him we 
are to contend, and as he is here in a great 
meaſure in the right, the matter ſhall be reſted 
on his own principles. The Norici he proves 
to be Gothic; and Pliny informs us that this 
people was formerly denominated Tauriſcit 
With reſpect to the Scordiſci, it would ſuit 


with the ſcheme of our author that a reſemblance * 


ſhould be ſhewn between them and the Thracian 
nations, rather than that theſe two nations 
ſhould appear to be the ſame. Were this not the 
caſe, he might have proved the fact, not by inſer- 
ence, but by the direct evidence of Appian, 
from whom we learn, that the Scordiſci had the 
ſame origin with the Triballi and Illyrians.* 

In theſe Thracian and Illyrian nations there 
was an admixture of Celts, of which Strabo 
gives us very preciſe informations Thus, the 
lapydes, we find, were a mixed nation of Illyri- 
ans and Celts,** retaining in ſome degree the 
manners of either people: Thus alſo we find 
that the Getz overthrew and waſted the Celts 
who were mixed with the Thracians and Illyri- 
ans, and entirely cut off the Boii and Tauriſci, 
(a branch, it ſhould ſeem, of theextenhive people 
who aſſumed the name of Norici;) thus, too, 
we are again informed, that ſome of the Sar- 
matæ and Baſtarnz were intermixed with the 
Thracians, and that with theſe, the tribes in 
particular to the ſouth of the Iſter, were mixed 
alſo the. Boii, Scordiſci and Tauriſci, Celtic 
nations. & In another place it is again repeated 
that the Scordiſci “ dwelt intermingled” with 


the 
$ p. 57. + III. 14 p. *2. Steph 
++ lib. VII. gam. * p. 314,5 
p. 296. 
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the Thracian and IIlyrie tribes. F And to 
this, it is probable, the fables, cited by Appian, 
reſpecting the partial Celtic origin of theſe nu- 
merous and extenſive nations, allude. What 
ſcope our diſſertator could have for making com- 
pariſons between the language ſpoken by theſe 
ſettlers, who in all probability had by degrees 
dropped their own, and aſſumed that of the peo- 
ple among whom they were immerſed, and the 


language of a nation of the ſame extraction with 
this people, it is then eaſy to judge. Very inti- 


mate indeed muſt have been the Incorporation, 
when a hiſtorian, who writes ex profeſſo hn the 
ſubject, could glean from them little of their 
Gallic origin, except what was compriſed in 
ſome ſtories of the nature of traditionary tales, 
and when he pronounces the people among 
which it appears they were intermingled, col- 
lectively to be the ſame with the various ſur- 
rounding nations. 


The 


+ P. 313. At an earlier period, we find from Polybius, (lib. II.) 
that there were ſettled in theſe parts ſeveral Gallic nations of the 


fame extraction with thoſe who colonized Ciſalpine Gaul, whoſe 


origih has been already aſcertained. Polybius mentions the Tau- 
riſci, who muſt have been, as we have ſeen, in ſubſequent pe- 
riods, immerſed in the tribes of the more ancient ſettlers ; and 
the Agones, whom I do not remember elſewhere to have ob- 
ſerved. The former, it ſhould ſeem, retained their Gallic name, 
perhaps, becauſe the Romans were more acquainted with the 
Gauls, and becauſe in their hiſtorians, Grecian and domeſtic, 
their achievements and their names are preſerved: the latter 
muſt have been intermingled with the Illyrie tribes. On ſome 
occafiors, the Gallic tribes kept long ſeparate : on others, 
they were immediately loft among the more numerous Illytians : 
but we find perhaps for the teaſons given already that they frequently 
imparted their rame to the tribe with which they incorporated. In 
the lapſe of a very few centuries, they were all uniformly the ſame 
people; ſome having ſooner, others at later periods, been immerſed 
in the ſurrounding barbarous nations with which they were con- 
federated, and among which tliey reſided. 
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The famous expedition of the Gauls into 
Aſia, which terminated in the formation of an 
eſtabliſnment there, is now to be conſidered: 
St. Jerome,” we are informed © by telling us 
from perſonal knowledge that the ſpeech of theſe 
 « Gauls was the ſame with that of the people of 

« Treviri or Triers where he ſtudied“ true“ puts 
the German extraction of the Galatians beyond 
** doubt :"*—this however appears to be exactty 
the oppoſite. If the Treviri were Germans, 
then indeed were the Galatians, of German ex- 
traction likewiſe : but that they were ſo, and not 
Celts, our author has not taken the trouble to 
prove. Pliny ranks the Freyiri among the 
Belge :+ but in the ſame Iift we may alſo find, 
at no great interval, the Sequani and even the 
Helvetians. Mela obſerves that there were 
three principal denominations (tria fumma nomi- 
nat) by which the Gauls were diſtinguiſhed 
Again, Celts and Belgæ; and he ſays that 
among theſe laſt, the Treviri-were the moſt 


powerful. But Mela does not by any means 


ſay that the people under each denomination 
were of different extraction: For among the 
Celts were Aquitani and Belge; among the 
Aquitani 'were probably Celts; and there were, 
moſt certainly, tribes of this people among the 
Belge. The particular divifions of each are 
therefore but incompletely known ; and their 


reſpective limits can be delineated only from 


the caſual and imperfect notices of the ancients. 
To examine in this place the various paſſages of 
Gallic hiſtory in which the Treviri are concern- 
ed, (and we ſhall find them in that hiſtory very 
frequently to occur,) were to tranſgreſs all the 
bounds which I have preſcribed to my ſelf in 


this 
® 148. | +. II. 17. r Ur 1. 
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this diſſertation. I have only to obſerve that 
none of theſe, as far as I can diſcover will 
give them a right to a German origin, though 
they were in the neighbourhood and were almoſt 
ſurrounded by nations of this extraction ; and 
that though they are, as we have ſeen, ſome- 
times called * 4 from their ſituation, as were 
other tribes, inconteſtibly, Celtic, yet are they all 
along placed in oppoſition to the Germans, and 
mentioned as Gauls: and I ſhall produce a paſ- 
ſage or two which will evince that the Treviri 
were a branch of this depreciated people. 
Tacitus, I well know, has been frequently 
quoted, and may perhaps again be triumphantly 
produced, to prove that the Treviri were of Ger- 
man extraction. But Tacitus has been inad- 
vertently or unguardedly preſſed into the ſer- 
vice. After ſpeaking of the Gallic ſettlements 
in Germany, he tells us that“ the Treyiri and the 
% Nervii are of themſelves earneſt in the affec- 
% tation of a German origin, as though this 
« boaſt could annihilate their reſemblance to the 
% Gauls, and could remove from them the nati- 
« onal imputation of effeminacy.” This appears 
to be the obvious meaning of the illuſtrious 
hiſtorian :* and very different is his account of 
the real German colonies, on the ſame river, 
the Vangiones Triboci and Nemetes, who“ haud 
dubie” were of this origin. The Ubii ſeem 
to have been the counterpart to the Tre- 
viri; the one was aſhamed of a German, 
the other of a Celtic extraction: the 
Ubii had been, through their vicinity to the 
Gauls, in ſome degree poliſhed or effeminated; 
| while 


For thus runs the original :—Treviri et Nervii circa affefa- 
tionem Germanicæ originis ultro ambitioſi ſunt, tanquam per hanc 
gloriam ſanguinis a femilitugine et inertia Gallorum ſeparentur.— 
Germ. cap. 28. 


„** 
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 whilethe Treviri, though Gauls, being in thenei gh- 
bourhood of the more hardy Germans,, acquired 
2 diſlike of the national character. Their ſen- 


timents, indeed evince, that: they were ſuffici- 


ently removed from the“ inertia,” the conſe- 
quence of immature refinement. of their coun- 
trymen. If they were in reality Germans, they 
need not have been under any apprehenſion of 
being confounded in the national imputation on 
the Gallic character, ſince that national character, 
as ſuch, (and as ſuch it appears that Tacitus 
means it) could not have affected them, and 
they need not have taken any pains to remove 
the general ſtigma. By wiſhing to remove it, 
and by endeavouring to have it removed through 
the means of affe#ation, they ſhew very plainly 
how much they were affected by the blemifh an- 
nexed to their origin; and by their anxiety to 
clear themſelves in ſuch a manner, they unde- 
ſignedly confeſs its exiſtence, By what means 
the Nervii and the Treviri could lay claim to 
an affinity which ſo flattered their warlike pride, 
we can only conjecture: national vanity and 
national prejudice, we find to be ſatisfied with 
very frivolous and unſatisfactory appearances, 
when the more plauſible pretences, are defieient. 
The old Neryii were cut off by Cæſar: concerning 
their ſucceflors, this is not & place to inquire, 
They were probably a mixture of Germans and 
Gauls; and they might thence aſſume to them- 
ſelves the tt which they appear to have ſo 
ardently defired. What allegations the Treviri 
may have produced we cannot ſay; but they 
probably were ſuch as are exprefſed by their 
neighbours the Ubii, who pleading in behalf of 


the foreigners reſiding with them, declared, that 


** deductis olim et nobiſcum per connubia ſo- 
„ cliatis 
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“ ciatis hæc patria eſt,”* On the. confines of 
Germany, the Treviri were, we may ſuppoſe, 
connected with ts inhabitants who lived in 
their vicinity, and ſince they ſo much affected 
an affinity with theſe neighbouring ſoreigners, 
they would, it is probable, be very far from dif- 
countenancing ſuch ſettlers among them. 
To theſe then there was on this quarter a fa- 
vourable opening: and the right of citizenſhip 
which was thus ſo much favoured, might afford 
the defired pretext, ſince it was doubtleſs a very 
principal cauſe of that uniformity among all 
the Gauls, which, in the times of Marcellinus, 
was fo obſervable, that the ancient national di- 
verſities were to be known, in a great meaſure, 
from the teſtimony of former hiſtorians. 
Throughout the whole of the diſturbances 
occaſioned in Gaul, in the beginning of the 
reign of Veſpaſian, by the inroads and ambition 
of the Batavians, and the rebellion of the Tre- 
viri, this people is diſtinguiſhed in the recital 
of Tacitus as Gallic; is placed by him as ſuch 
in oppoſition to the German nations; and is re- 
preſented as allied in a common affinity with the 
Gallic tribes. Of this aſſertion a ſingle in- 
ftance will be ſufficient 3 and this 
is the animoſity which is by the Roman 
general, by whom the Treviri had been re- 
duced, and who after their reduction ad- 
drefled them in a conciliatory- harangue, & 
repreſented as having ſubſiſted between them 
and the Germans, and which, from the ſame 
authority we learn, was not only perſonal, but 
hereditary. And if the Previri, whom the Ro- 
man commander repreſents to have been all 
along inimical to the Germans, were of this 
latter extraction, would he declare in terms the 


moſt 


* Tacit Hit. IV. 65. 1 Amm, Marc. lib. xv. 
$ Tacit, Hiſt. IV. 73. 
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moſt expreſs, that this animoſity * was © ever” 
occahoned by the avarice of their enemies, and 
by their deſign of leaving their patemmal marſhes, 
in order to poſſeſs not only the fertile territory 
of the Gauls, but alſo the people by whom that 
territory was occupied ? Theſe occupants, it is 
to be remarked, comprizedthe Treviri, who are 
addreſſed in the ſecond perſon; and if they were 
not Gauls, how can we reconcile what was thus 
allowed in the preſence of that people, when. 
they are exhorted to retain this ancient and 
national enmity to the Germans, for reaſons, 
which inſtead of being applicable to the latter 
people excluſively, were equally to be referred 
to themſelves ?* | 
From Cæſar himſelf, we have ſimilar infor- 
mation. He obſerves, F that the Rhemi were 


*Þ | the 
* If we again take the liberty of counterpoiſing . againſt 


nonſenſe, (what a glorious ent on ſuch emergencies as the pre- 


ſent) we ſhall find that the Gauls in queſtion had among them Druids, | 


who, though extirpated by Tiberius, and extirpated too by Clau- 
dius, ſtill continued to exert their influence over their country- 


men, in the teign of | Veſpaſign, (Tacit. Hiſt. vi. 34.) Here 


however is the Salyo: Tacitus muſt be miſtaken ; for after the 
extirpation of the Druids in Mona, we hear of none but fe- 
„ male Druids,” Vol. I. p. 40. | 

This is however too violent: and Tacitus, by the word 
Druidz, MVvs*. mean only female Druids, upon which female 
termination depends, I preſu-ae, our author's aſſertion , for Druide 
never was uſed unleſs to denote theſe female companions or at- 
tendants of the Druids, ex. gr. 


Habent tamen—magiſtros ſapientiz druidas. Mz LA. III. 2. 
Sacrorum Druid poſitis repetiſtis ab armis Lucan, I. 446. 
Inde appellati interpretatione Græca poſſent Druidæ videri. 
| X Plin. xvi. 44. et alibi. 
Viguere ſtudia laudabilium doctinarum inchoata per bardos et 
eubates, et Druidas. Amm Marcell. lib, xv. &c. &c, &c. 
+ G. B. ii. 3. | 
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the only people among the Belge, who did not 
unite in the general combination, which occa- 
ſioned him fo much trouble, and which appear- 
ed to threaten ſuch dangerous conſequences 'in 
the ſecond year of his command. The Rhemi 
proteſted their innocence with reſpect to a con- 
nection with their countrymen on this trying 
occaſion, and as a proof of their fidelity to the 
Romans, they voluntarily offered to deliver 
them hoſtages, and to aſſiſt them by every 
means in their power. But- © all the remaining 
„ Belgz, (reliquos omnes Belgas) were in 
arms; the Germans beyond the Rhine had 
joined in the confederacy ; and ſo vehement was 

the univerſal paſſion (omnium ſuror) that the 
* Rhemi could not reſtrain the Sueſſiones, though 
connected with them by every tie of affinity, 
of government and laws, from joining this 
formidable union.“ The Belgæ, Cæſar on 
farther inquiry was informed, were moſtly all 
(pleroſque omnes; in point of accurate diſeri- 
mination, Cæſar is by no means deficient) of 
German extraction; and he gives us a minute 
account of the names of the tribes, and the mi- 
litary force reſpectively of each, by which he was 
oppoſed. Were the Treviri omitted-in this ca- 
talogue, we might with ſome confidence remark 
that they were not Belgz :—they are omitted in 
it:—but when without any particular remark, 
any apologetical exception, we diſcover them in 
arms in the intereſt of Cæſar, and actually 
ſending him ſuccour in this very emergency,* 
what reaſonable doubt can poſſibly be enter- 
tained ?—And that this was the caſe, that they 


Were 


cc 
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were thus in reality engaged, Cæſar is ſurely 
ſufficient evidence. 
The Treviri were: not on every occaſion ſo 
faithful to the Romans. We afterwards diſeo- 
ver them in open- oppoſition to Cxſar, and upon 
this occaſion, beſides the uniform, though in ſome 
caſes, vague appellation of Gauls, we ſhall have to 
remark ſome information of a more definite 
nature reſpecting their extraction. Cæſar tells 
us of: the Gallic cuſtom of putting to death the 
man who ſhould laſt obey the ſummons direct- 
ing a general meeting for the purpoſe of mak- " 
ing a hoſtile expedition : and that this cuſtom 
was not known among the Germans, it were 
ſuperfluous minutely to ſtate on account of the 
well known propenſity, and the correſpondent 
practice of that warlike people, who were far 
from requiring to be ſtimulated by ſuch a horrid 
expedient to the exerciſe of an employment in i 
which they delighted, and upon which they ever i 
entered at their own voluntary motion. That 3 
the Treviri who ſo greatly affected the manners 
of this free and barbarous people, becauſe, as ſuch [: 
they correſponded with their diſpoſition and ſen- | 
timents, ſhould adopt a foreign cuſtom ſo indica- 
tive of that effeminacy, the imputation of which 
they diſdained, it cannot, with any ſhew of pro- 
bability be urged : and yet from the practice of the 
Treveri* it is, that Cæſar takes the occaſion to 
remark this national uſage. | | 
Without tranſgreſſing the limits of polemical 
decorum, I might here obſerve, that the Gallic 
origin of the Treviri, is placed nearly beyond 
the annoyance of the ſceptic, or the caprice of 
the dogmatiſt ; but prejudice itſelf muſt allow, 
that the German extraction of this people, is in 
ſeme degree dubious. This uncertain deſcent in- 
TA capacitates 
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1pacirates therefore the tribe which it affects from 

a ſtandard by which to determine the origin 
Ati Galati: on the eontrary, if the origin 
dan be accurately aſcertained, it muſt di- 
Ar deciſton concerning the extraction 
or the Proviii, And it can be acurately aſcer- 
ainet The Galati were a detachment from 
the grand army of the Gauls, which under the 
conduct 0. Brennus, experienced fuch prodigious 
calamities in the courſe of their irruption into 
Greece. Concerning this, all are agreed, and their 
hiſtory is ſo accurately, and ſo minutely re- 
corded by different writers, that to entertain a 
doubt of it would he ridiculous in the extreme. 
With regard to the extraction of theſe Gauls, 
Pauſanias . expreſſes the unanimous ſenſe of an- 
tiquity, when he informs us, that“ they dwelt 
in the extreme parts of Europe, on the great 
* ocean; The river Eridanus runs throughher 
© rerritfries.—The name of Gauls they have but 
lately received: they. formerly named them- 
& ſelves Celts, and were ſo denominated by 
a others.“ The hiſtory of theſe Galati, forms 
the laſt link of the chain by which the Gallic 
expeditions are connected: that all theſe expe- 
ditions were undertaken by the ſame people, it 


is almoſt unneceſſary to remark; and at every 


ſtep we advance, the origin of the Galatians 
1s the more accurately aſcertained. To refer to 
what has been alrcady obſerved, will therefore 


give to this ſubject, what it does not indeed re- 


quire, additional corroboration. And Jam only 


further to obſerve, that the diflertator has com- 


pleted the proupe of ſelf contradictions, in mak- 


ing thefe Galati of German extraction, fince the 
Tectoſages 


* Paufan. Attic. p. 6, Xylard. If any doubt ſhould remain, 
compare Cæſar, bell. Gall. I. S1. where the ſame account. of 
their name is given, and nearly the ſame expreſſions are uſed. 
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Tectoſages of whom they were partly compoſed, 
were the ſame with a branch of thoſe Gauls 
whom he has on another occaſion compared 
with the Germans, in order to evince between 
them a radical 1 


In this review of the various ng ſcattered 


branches of the grand Celtic nation, I have, I 
believe, retained all of the authorities and 
proofs, adduced by the diſſertator, and I have 
brought forward, without deviating from the 
— which he has himſelf marked out, 
the leading principles on which he has 
proceeded, principles, by the aſſiſtance of 
which, he has attempted to ſubvert the hiſtory 
of Europe. If the reader be ſurprized at — 
ſmall number of theſe, when all can be com- 
priſed within ſuch a moderate compaſs, he will 
not have leſs reaſon for wonder, when he con- 
ſiders not only the manner in which they are 
framed, but the flimſineſs and the futility by 
which they are ſo generally, and ſo fſtrik- 
ingly marked. Nor will his ſurprize or his 
emotion be leflened, when he reflects that theſe 
are the flower of thoſe © ample materials,” 
which ſuppreſſed as they are, muſt be conſidered 
as the baſis on which this caſtigation of en 
is ſupported. 

From another writer who thus attempted a 
fundamental correction of ſo comprehenſive a 
hiſtory, a correction, which whether deſerved, 
or improper, he mult be conſcious, was an inno- 
vation, we ſhould require that reſpect to the 
public opinion, which would reach him to en- 
deavour to account for his fingular conduct, 
and which would induce him to attempt to 7 
tisfy us in a manner far different from that of 
exhibiting a few garbled citations, and a {mall 
number of trifling and inconcluſive inferences, 
while the extenſive materials for the purpo'e, 
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if indeed any ſuch materials gxiſted, would be 
profeſſedly concealed: But it is argued, that the 
profeſſed intent of the work is different, and 
that it is deſigned as a baſis to the hiſtory of 
Scotland. This indeed appears to have been 
the primary purpoſe of the author: but, from 
the ample ſketches of different parts of Euro- 
pean hiſtory, which he has, with propriety, in- 
troduced; from the various views which he has 
taken of that hiſtory, views entirely unconnected 
with the antiquities of Scotland; and indeed from 
the ſubſequent enlarged ſcheme of the diſſertator, 
in which he profeſles to eſtgþliſh a firm foundati- 
on for this general hiſtory, and in the conduct of 
which he has reſolyed © to leave nothing in the 
„ inkhorn;” from theſe, and from many fimilar 
profeſſions, and circumſtances correſponding to 
theſe profeſſions, we may venture to conclude, 
that it was his deſign to accompliſh what he ſo 
publickly propoſed, and that what was given 
under the title of © An Introduction to the 
Ancient and Modern Hiſtory of Europe,” was 
in reality publiſhed with 4 an intent. On 
the Scandinavian hiſtory, we might with reaſon 
expect he ſhould be more copious, and when 
that part is compared with the other proportions 
of the work, we find that he was ſo. But he 
cannot acquit himſelf of a peculiar and moſt 
marked negle& of theſe Gauls, who, if his hy- 
potheſis be true, were entitled ko ſhare of atten- 


tion, equal to that beſtowed on each of the other 


nations, and far greater, if we confider the ſin- 
gularity of this innovating ſcheme, 


The plea of“ brevis effe laboro,” is in this caſe 
therefore pecutiarly inexcuſable : and the only cir- 
cumſtance which he could urge in his favour, that 
of a proper ſelection of his & ample materials, 3 


of 


* 
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of ſuch a ſelection as would be ſo really decifive 
and preciſe, as to leave very little room to 
regret the ſuppreſhon of the reſt, this circum- 
ſtance is totally againſt him. Since © all hif- 
tory ſhews” that he is not leſs right in this par- 
ticular, than in others of a leſs diſputable na- 
ture, it would have been eaſy to produce for his 


— — 
* 


purpoſe, one or two direct and preciſe authori- 
ties or Citations, as in other inſtances he has 
done; to have eontented himſelf with laying 
down this conciſe and fimple ground work, ſe- j 
cure of its ſtability; and to have eſtabliſhed 1] 
the few leading poſitions, (and theſe leading po- | 
fitions are indeed few) on that foundation, which 

has been ſo effectual in ſupporting other parts 

of his ſyſtem: And perhaps, if this had been | 
done, the room which it would have occupied, 

if that were an object, would not have been more 

than what is taken up by the incomplete and 
unſatisfactory plan which he has deemed it pru- 

dent to purſue. But when all hiſtory,” in- 

ſtead of being favourable to his innovation, is 
violently perverted by the attempt to introduce 

it, ſuch a clear and convincing mode of eſta- 

bliſhing his peculiar notions, were evidently be- | 
yond his ability; and to compenſate for it, ano- 

ther ſcheme muſt be adopted. Such paſſages as 

may ſeem moſt proper for the purpoſe muſt be 
wreſted, ſuch authorities as oppoſe it, muſt be = 
neglected or violently contradicted, and ſuch infe- ' mn 
rences muſt be deduced on every -eccahon, as the | | 
moſt egregious trifling will furniſh. A collec- 
tion of ample materials of the former ſor, re- 
lating to this point, it were impoſſible to form; 
and this collection muſt therefore, of neceſſity, 
be of that kind, which ſhould ever be preſcribed 
in thoſe inquiries the baſis of which is truth, 
of that ſort of which the ſpecimens preſent- 


ſuch 


_ 
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ſuch a diſagreeable picture; and fince they are 


extenſive, theſe hiſtoric materials muſt by pro- 
portionably ſtained with all thoſe marks of li- 
terary depravity, which common prudence would 
incline to retain in obſcurity. Yet it were diſ- 
agreeable to be obliged to ſuppoſe that a fund 


of perverted quotations, of garbled and falſi- 


ned paſſages, and of inferences obviouſly illu- 
ſory and deceptive, is actually in endficties. If 
there are any materials at all, they muſt cer- 
tainly be of this ſtamp; and candour would in- 
ciine us to preſume, that they never were thus 
deliberately manufactured, though from the re- 

eated aſſertions of our author, even this point 
is not a little embarraſſed. 

Of ſuch materials as the diſſertator has thought 
proper to bring forward to public inſpection, 
we have taken a view, and this view will not 
tend to weaken the credit of what has juſt been 
obſerved. Such is the iflue of an examination 
which has proved ſo unfavourable to the inte- 
reſt of our learned author. Inſtead of ſeeking 
ſolely for truth, and for the ſake of truth alone, 
accurately and carefully inveſtigating every 
point which required to be aſcertained, we find 
that he has ſet up a phantom, to which he has 
ſacrificed his uſual judgment, the fruits of his 
laborious exertions, and, on not a few occa- 
fons,—ſhall it be added>-this boaſted integrity : 
Inſtead of diſplaying that moderation and calm 
impartiality, which wauld incline him to weigh 
with the requiſite deliberation, the lighteſt ap- 
parent 8 and inſtead of exhibiting that 
liberality and candour, which would ſeek to 
excuſe the miſtakes of thoſe whoſe errors he 
might happen to detect, we find him reſolutely 
determined to neglect or to oppoſe thoſe obſta- 


cles, which if examined, would prove wholly 
deſtructive 
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deſtructive to his fingular hypotheſis, and we 


ſee him every where buſied in defaming the cre» 
dit and blackening the character of thoſe who, 
he was conſcious, oppoſed his particular ſchemes: 
And upon the whole inſtead of deducing hiſ- 
toric facts from that body of materials which he 
has ſo induſtriouſly accumulated, and the au- 
thority of which, he with propriety conſiders as 
unqueſtionable, do we not find him as far as 
this ſubject is concerned, uniformly engaged 
in that occupation which he has deſcribed in 
this elegant, this dignified - language, Put 
out the candles that we may ſee the clearer.” ? 


IL. It is the juſt remark of an elegant writer, 
that © No errors are ſo trivial, but they deſerve 
* to be mended” The foul aſperſions on the 
national character of the Celtæ, which proceed 
from the ſame ſouree with thoſe more material 
attempts to ſap the foundation of their hiſtory, 
are indeed trivial, as they betray themſelves to 
every intelligent obferyer. Yet as they are 
pronounced with that confidence which may 
| ſerve to perplex ſome, though it may fail to 


convince them, it may not be ſuperfluous, ef- 


pecially as the ſubject is now taken up, to inveſ- 
tigate the matter with a little attention. And 


this inveſtigation will admit of further apology, 


as it will perhaps in ſome degree tend to elu- 
cidate what has been the ſubject of more ſerivus 
diſquiſition. ER 
Laying down as a fixed rule, as an inconteſti- 
ble maxim, a radical inferiority in the Celts, 
by which they have always been precluded 
from making © any progreſs in ideas, or in ſo- 
«* ciety” and from which their character has 
taken an unalterable diſtinction, the diſſertator 


| hence 


* Pope. 
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hence takes occaſion to infer ſuch conclufions 
as muſt partake of the ſolidity or the inſtability 
of the baſis, on which ſuch deductions muſt de- 
pend. The reader will doubtleſs be curious to 
learn where are contained thoſe heinous charges 
againſt them, by which he is ſo unceafingly 
fatigued, and he will wiſh to know on what evi- 
dence this well known race of mankind is to be 
ranged with the Blemmyes, Ichthyophagi, and 
other ſimilar monſters of Antiquity. But to 
gratify ſuch a reaſonable nk, I deem it 
moſt expedient to-refer him to the body of au- 
thorities which the diflertator has accumulated 
for the purpoſe of ſubſtantiating ſuch extraor- 
dinary charges :+ to introduce them here would 
be to introduce à repetition of the ridiculous 
trifling which has been noticed with reſpect to 
the article of etymology, Theſe accuſations 
amount in number to Ares, and though the 
voluminous collection is again introduced in 
another part of his work with little variation in 
the expreſſion, and with as little in the matter, 
yet in both caſes is every one of the numberleſs 
teſtimonies withholden, which might atone 
for the ſeatrocious offences. & But what renders our 
author almoſt wholly inexcuſable is the adoption 
of that moſt diſagreeable colluſion which he 
finds neceflary to ſhape theſe accuſatory evi- 
dences to his purpoſe. Whenever any thing 

honourable to the Gallic name is as for: 


R 


ed) 
+ p. 69. 


It is curious to remark the acuteneſs of our author in diſ- 
covering the mantica of his neizhbour, while he can ſo effeQually 
conceal his own from fimilar inſpection: * Mr. Hume's hiſtory” 
he with ſome juſtice obſerves, ** ſtands ſolely upon a ſyſtem, and it 
is the only Hiſtory I have ever met with, in which the evidences 
* gainſt are utterly concealed and paſt over as non- exiſtent.“ 
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ed) they are pronounced not to be. real Gauls: 
but when it is neceflary to inſtance as a diſeredit 
to the © real Gauls” the © tumida credulitas” 
of the © genus vaniloquum” (ue of the three 
horrible crimes of which the charge is made to 


confiſt, then indeed Gallicus is applicable to the 


« old Celtic” race.* 

We have however reclaimed a large portion 
of thoſe nations, which the difſertator has ranged 
under the Gothic ſtandard; and it is to be pre- 
ſumed that thoſe admirable qualities, by which 
they acquired ſuch a diſtinguiſhed honour, will 


be permitted to plead in favour of their rejected 


compatriots. A few obſervations on the leading 
branches of theſe will perhaps inſure a con- 


tinuance of the favour which has thus been 
imparted. 


The Britiſh Celts have been honoured with a 


due ſhare of our author's deteſtation: The Welſh 
indeed appear to have conciliated a ſmall degree 


of favour, on what account we are left to con- 


jecture. It does not ſeem to have proceeded 


from reſpe& for the merit of the Silures, their 
anceſtors, the mention of whoſe refiſtance to 


the Roman power, more ' gallant perhaps than 
even 


* © The Gothic poetry is replete with that warm alacrity of 


mind, cheerful courage, and quick wiſdom (riſum teneatis ? 
ce which attend ſuperior talents. Death is 1n it a matter of laugh- 


** ter,” Vol. I. p. 389,—Quick wiſdom this indeed. —A Police 
Goth ſiys ſomewhere, if I miſtake not, that the rudiments of 


6 wikiom are a freedom from folly.” The folly which dictated 


this expreſſion, ſince it is Gothic, muſt atone for the . philoſophia 
«« avara et fzneratoria” of ſome of the Celts, fince others of them 
ſeem to have arrived at a pitch of wiſdom and correſpondent 
practice between this acine of human attainments, and the efficacy 
of their brethren. (Val. Max. II. 1.) But fee the Celtic rent in 
Alian, var. hiſt. xii. 23; it is, I am forced to avow, a little 
tinctured with the Gothic perſeRtion of our diſſertator. 
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even that of the Caledonians, when peculiarity 
of cirzumſtances is confidered, more determined, 
certainly than the oppoſition of the neigh- _ 
bouring Belgæ, would have formed ſome fort. 

of objection to the aſſeveration that © all hiſ- 


+ tory ſhews to ſee the Celts was to conquer 


„them.“ A {imilar objection might be appre- 
hended from an account of the character of 
the Mæatæ, who, confeſſedly were Celts; and 
who though diſtinguiſhed from the Picts as a 
different people, by Dio, are nevertheleſs 
blended with them, in the various circumſtances 
of the minute deſcription of both nations which 
is given by that hiſtorian.* This deſcription, 
equally comprehenſive of both, which could not 
be by any means overlooked by the diſſertator, 
as it is to be found in an apendix to the hiſtory 
of Scotland, is nevertheleſs, with the accuſtomed 
deference to prudential confiderations and private 

concerns, wholly paſſed over in filence ! 
Frequently are we reminded that the Goths 
in different inſtances aſſumed the name of 
Celts ;—* as more reputable” ſubjoins a writer 
of ſome ironical remarks on this ſubject.+ 
What is here added through a mere ſally of 
humour happens however to coincide with the 
truth; for Strabo in deſcribing the Celts of 
Marſeilles, informs us, that this people, who 
we find inſtead of reſembling their countrymen 
with whom they had onee been on a footing. 
of equality. emulated and equalled the refined 
republics of Greece, I had originally born the ap- 
pellation of Celts; and he gives it as his opi- 
nion that the name was extended to all the na- 
tions 


* X:philin. ex Dione in Sever. 
+ Gent. Mag. July, 1790. p. 60a, 
1 Cicer pro Flacco, Juitin, XLIII, 4. 
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tions who afterwards received it, on account of 
their ſuperior diſtinction and fame. Whether 
the opinion of Strabo be juſt or erroneous, is 
of little moment: we are only concerned to re- 
mark that this opinion was founded on proba- 
bility and the Ac rUAL APPEARANCE. of things. 
The inference is grounded on a fact; and whe- 
ther that inference be true or erroneous, we 
have the teſtimony of chis eſtimable writer that 
the fact was certain. | =" 
The diſſertator however does not ſeem diſ- 
poſed in this affair to give credit to Strabo, or 
indeed to any writer whatever. He is himſelf 
an hoſt; and, on his own authority, he yentures 
to maintain hoſtilities againſt the united force 
of Antiquity. He informs us that in ſpeaking 
of the Gauls, the Celts, the moſt diſtant part 1 
4 of the Gauls are out of all queſtion; that daf- | | 
„ tard race who were vanquiſhed by a lieutenant | 
« of Czfar with one legion: * and for proof 
of this new fact he refers us to the coneluſion 
of the fecond book of the commentaries on the 
Gallic wars. This information is repeated in 
another paſſage,+ where it is ſaid, that © had the 
* Romans found Celts in Caledonia, they would 
have totally vanquiſhed them at once with a 
<« ſingle legion as they did Celtic Gaul.“ On this 
novel intelligence it is to be remarked that the 
part conquered was not perhaps more than an 
eighth or a tenth of modern France; that of the 
ſeven' tribes, then.conquered, there was one, the 
Veneti, whoſe conteſt with Cæſar, the enſuing 
campaign, was not a little memorable ; and * 
| 0 


$ Strab. IV. 189, p. 85. 
+ Inquiry Vol. I. p. 385. And yet Oftorius found Celts in 
Wales. | 
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of thoſe tribes of which it is thus averred “ Cel- 

tie Gaul” was compoſed, perhaps the greater part, 

if not the whole, was of Belgic extraction. !!!] 
Leaving the Gallic emigrants whoſe martial 


character will not be diſputed, as well as the 


Celtz of Spain, who were ſuperior in valour to 


all the nations between the Pyrennees and the 


Rhine, d 1 ſhall conclude this ſubje& with ſome 
obſervations on the hiſtory Cimbri. Though of the 
our author was ſufficiently hardy to take theſe 
liberties with the Gauls in general, as well as. 
with all the other branches of them, yet he ap- 
pears to have been ſomewhat guarded in his 
conduct with reſpect to theſe northern Celts. 


The Cimbri, he grants, were a grand diviſion 


of the great Celtic nation, and © they were” he 
informs us © far ſuperior to the Gallic Celts in 
„ proweſs.”* The reaſon of this difference be- 
tween nations radically the ſame, he would in 
ſome meaſure aſcribe to the © conſtant ſuperior 


„ hardneſs of northern nations.” Yet is it not 


remarkable that that ſtate of ſavageneſs ſhould 
be meliorated by climate, which he ſo conſtant- 
ly and ſo poſitively avers to be incurable ? And 
how are we to ſuppoſe that to be altered by any 
cauſe, which is repreſented as incapable of 
change ? 

If the reader wiſhes to ſee ©. a piece in which 
all hiſtoric evidence” and well indeed may it 
be ſubjoined, almoſt every ſign of common 
tenſe “ is attempted to be melted down in the 
* aquafortis of diſtempered zeal,” he is referred 
to the 1711t page of the firſt volume of the en- 


quiry 


t Compare Czfar, © oceanumque attingunt”—with Strabo 
(IV. 94, 5.)who diſtinctlyx particulariſes two. 

$ Strabo, p. 196. 

Inquiry, Vol. II. p. 36. 
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quiry into Scotifſh hiſtory ; where if he ſhould 
fail of receiving new information concerning 
the Cimbrian expedition, he muſt impute his 
failing wholly. to himfelf. Pity however it is, 
that the whole of the evidence of Antiquity is 
not there collected; and in particular, it is to 
be regretted that our diſſertator is entirely filent . 
with reſpect to the ſubſequent exploits of the 
Atuatici, a detachment of the grand body, which 
effected that, with regard to the Belge, in which 
the collected army had failed, and effected it ſo 
fully, as to compel theſe Germans to grant them 
a territory, which they continued to maintain 
ſolely by the reputation of their bravery, and the 
force of their arms.* 

But all the fame of the Eimbei, is, it appears; 
to be conſidered as an augmentation of the glo- 
ry, not of the poliſhed nations of Gothic origin 
alone, but even of the more unrefined tribes of 
the ſame extraction. The Cimbri, we are told, 
were expelled by northern Germans; and as an 
evidence of this newly diſcovered fact, we are 
referred to our author's aſſeveration, an autho- 
rity, in which he appears implicitly to confide. 
Plutareh, in his account of this people gives us 
a - more- plauſible and at the ſame time, a far 
more generally received account ; which is that 
the Sea by gaining on their territories, had re- 
duced them to the neceſſity of exploring new 
habitations. F The authority of Plutarch the 
diſſertator, in his aceuſtomed manner oppoſes, 
and bluntly declares that“ he fables.” For 
this aſſertion he does not however appear to have 
any other foundation than the opinion of Stra- 


bo, 


* Cæſar II. 29.— 


+ They did not, it ſhould. appear, contra a defire for a 
rov ing life, until they had been for ſome time accuſtomed to it. 
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bo, which though it is not cited, is ſimilar in 


this point. to his own. But. Strabo who wrote 
almoſt a century nearer to the time of the 
event, and who notices the current relation of 
cotemporary, or nearly cotemporary hiſtorians; 
is employed in the paſſage to which I allude, 9) 


In refuting a miſtake which his own inadvert- 


ence created : he there obſerves that it were idle 
to ſuppoſe the Cimbri to have been ejected from 
their ancient territories, by the vieiſſitudes of 
the tides, which he gravely pronounces to be 
uniform; nor does he appear to have conſidered 
that the overflowing of the ſea, by which it 
gained on the land, and which he confounds 
with the tides, 1s very different from this regular 
motion of the ocean. His miſtake extends ſtill 
farther; for he argues from the circumſtance 
of a ſmall part of the Cimbri, remaining fill 
in theſe northern regions, that (the motion of the 
tides) the overflow of the ſea, did not occaſion the 
migration of the others ;—as if the ſea, if it had 
overflowed, might not have left room for a part, 
though the territory occupied by the remainder was 
covered. Nor leſs inconcluſive is the reaſoning 
of our difſertator, who concludes that the Cim- 
bric migration was not occaſioned by an exceſs 
of population, becauſe the remains of the nation 
were ſo inconſiderable. That this migration 
was not owing to an exceſs of population is in- 
deed granted; but it does not follow as a con- 
ſequence that the Cimbri were expelled. Theſe 
remains of the Cimbri would ſcarcely have been 
left behind when almoſt the whole of the nation 
was compelled to retire; nor could they, it 
is preſumed, have ſubſiſted fo long in ſuch 


circumſtances as we have evidence that they 
did. 


$ VI. 292. 
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did.“ There is no evidence that they were ex- 
pelled; and the probability af the teſtimony of 
Plutarch is fully corroborated by the knowledge 
which we have, of the operation of the fea on 
theſe northern coaſts, where its depredations 
have been, in ſome places, very conſiderable. 
To adduce here the various teſtimonies of 
Antiquity in favour of the Cehs, were to extract 
paſſages from almoſt every Greek and Roman 
writer. It remains only to obviate a plauſible 
objection which might be urged on this ſubject, 
founded on the advantages which enabled the 
Scythians to force the Celts from ſuch extenſive 
territories, and to compreſs them into a compals, 
ſo ſmall, when compared with their ancient poſſeſ- 
ſions. The reaſon of this ſuperiorityis not very ab- 
ſtruſe. The Scythians came from Aſia, the parent 
of arts and rehnement, and on this account they 
naturally were ſuperior to the Celts who had been 
removed from ſuch advantages, and had more 
degenerated into barbariſm. Hence then the ſu- 
periority of the Scythe, by which they were en- 
abled to compreſs the former poſſeſſors of Eu- 
rope, within limits ſo very diſproportionate. 
And hence alſo may be explained the reaſon of 
that remarkable ſuperabundance of population 
in Gaul, at ſo early a period, a ſuperabundance 
for which it would be difficult, on any other 
ſuppoſition, to account. In ſubſequent periods, 
therefore, the Celts made ample returns for the 
violence which they had formerly ſuffered, and 


they recoiled on their purſuers with a force which 
Q aſtoniſhed 


* Ptol. lib, 2. cap. 2. Claudian. lib. 4 Cos. Honor. 
atis paludibus exit, | BEES. 
.. Cimber, et ingentes Albim liquere Cheruſci. 

Claudian likewiſe corroborates the fable'* of Plutarch: but 
he will, it is probable, be treated as poetic evidence: 

Hic Oceani fagnis excita ſupremis 

Cimbrica tempetias, altaſque immiſſa per Alpes 

lifdem procubuit campis, De bello Get. ſub fn. 
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aſtoniſhed and terrified the moſt diſtant and moſt 
flouriſhing nations. | 

When we reflect on the ridiculous poſitions 
which the differtator wiſhes to eſtabliſh with 
regard to the Celts; that all thoſe nations of 
that deſcription which had formerly extended 
over Europe, were long before the time of Cæſar, 
compreſſed within no larger a compaſs tharf that 
of a trifling diſtri of Tranſalpine Gaul; that in 
his age they were confined within © the Loire,” 
the Seine and the Marne :* that theſe Celts 
were of ſuch a claſs of beings, that they could not 
poſſibly make any progreſs in ideas or in ſocie- 
ty; and that they were entirely devoid of every 
virtue, while they were ſtained with almoſt every 
vice incident to humanity ;—when we advert to 
the prepoſterous, the abſurd nature of ſuch po- 
ſitions, it will be difficult to conjecture the 
fource from which they proceeded. It has been 
ſuppoſed, that as human nature is ſo inclin- 
able to extremes, our author contracted this 
fingular bias, from a diſlike to the prejudices of 
the great hiſtorian of the Celts who has in 
different and material points, erred on the con- 
txary fide, but who ſhould not have been treat- 
ed with that abuſe which the diſſertator ſo plen- 
tifully beſtows on him- Whether he has not 
delineated himſelf in the character which he 
gives of Pelloutier, when the obvious altera- 
tions for contrariety of ſentiments are made, 
is ſubmitted to the judgment of the reader. In 
his characteriftic virulence, in his wild exube- 
rance of unqualified obloquy, and in that licen- 


tious 
* p. 84. . 

+ And perhaps (the doctrine of ſavage races in particular) from 

a very remarkable ſpecies of religious infidelity, not leſs ſingular 
in its kind, than the antipathy to the Celts.—'* Their rejection of 
na religion ſo unſuited to their heads and hearts,” ſays an inge- 
nious and moſt amiable writer, ** ſupplies, if I miſtake not, s 
«« pretty ſtrong argument for its truth, as well as for its:excel- 
« lency.” See Beattie's Evidences, &c. 
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tious and unbridled ſcurrility which ſoars far be- 
yond the limits of vulgar petulence, I certainly 
ſhall not attempt to be his rival, but when our 
differtator ſo uniformly bids dehance to common 
politeneſs, and to every appearance of common 
decency, he ſhould not be diſpleaſed to find that 
he is meaſured by a ſtandard which he himſelf 
has created * 

His over-heated imagination ſaw the Celts 
“ every where; though if he could have under- 
« flood the firſt page of Cæſar, he might have 
learned, that in his time they held but one 
third part of Gaul: Weakneſs is excuſable ; 
© but truth muſt not be ſacrificed for ſalſhood : 
and his ſuppreſſion of AL the evidence re- 
* lating to the Scythe, is moſt illaudable. In- 
* deed he aLways ſuppreſſes what he cannot 
« anſwer; a plan very eaſy and very common. 
„ —But it may boldly be ſaid, that he, who in 
* treating hiſtory, the grand inſtruction of man- 
* kind, does not plate the evidence againſt, as 
« well as for, before his readers, he is a propa- 
* gator of falſhood, and an enemy to ſociety.” 

His zeal for the intereſt of truth, very com- 
monly blazes but in the ſame vehemence of 
language, and he uniformly , applies to thoſe 
writers who may have entertained oppoſite ſen- 
timents, a torrent of fimilar abuſe. His dif- 
guſt at their inſanity and nonſenſe, is unbound- 
ed; the © pillory”F he thinks the juſt deſert of 
their prevarication and literary depravity ; and 
language finks under the effects which be makes 
to ſhew his rooted deteſtation of their prejudices 
Yet is this modern Damaſippus equally repre- 
henſible for the manner in which he has thought 
proper to conduct his reſearches, for his weak 
. bee © > ioins ny 


I»? . f1 1 ; 100 "> I - 
See a0 pref. p. xiy. where the elegant tetms==liay, ſtoundrel, 


infamous, &c.—are dealt out in profuſion” to thoſe "guilty of the 
hig heft ſpecies of literary crime, miſquotation. _ 
1 Vol. I. p. 241. 5 


2. ware . and 


| 
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and flimſy declamation,. and his peremptory and 
fcurrilous mode of bringing forward and ſup- 
porting the moſt unfounded and paradoxical 
poiitions: He is equally culpable for that ne- 
g ect of the ancients, and that contempt of the 


mot? explicit authorities, which he every where 


eon ders as the diſgrace of his predeceſſors; and 
he Stall more reprehenfible, when we regard 
the boaſted veneration, the reſpect approaching 
to idolatry, for the writers of antiquity, which 
he uniformly prolefſes, and which he conſiders as 
peculiarly his pride: With reſpect, to his preju- 
dices, he is more inexeuſable in proportion, as 
the hiltory of Europe is more important than 
that of a trivial and mountainous diſtrict ;* and 
the confure which is his due; ſhould exceed that 
which he has extended to his fellow antiqua- 
rians, as far as the Amor Patriæ, ſurpaſſes the 
deſpicable principle by which he has been 
guided. d 

The faults of our diſſertator may be readily 
traced to the dozmatic ſingularity which he has 
aifected, to the force of thele unworthy and ri- 


diculous prejudices, and to the crude ſtate of 


his materials for literary reſearches. His preju- 
dices, as inimical to the figures of the Me- 
mory, as © the beams of fancy,” communicate 
to every argument, and every authority, ſuch a 
tinge as is requiſite to ſuit them to his purpoſe; 
his peremptory 'aiſertions impart a ſeemingly 
immoveabje ſtability, to whatever fingulartfies 


his prejudices incline him to promulge; and 


working upon a fund of extenſive, but indigeſt- 
ed reading, it is not wonderful that he ſnould 
| | | afford 


* The Gaelic g art of Scotland. 202 n. 
+ This is that which I think great teaders are apt to be miſ.aken 
« in. Thoſe who have read of every thirg, are thcu,ht to un- 
« derſtand every thing too; but it is not always fo. Reading 
« furniſhes the nuind only with ».aterials cf knowledge, tis 


« thinking 
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afford ſuch ftriking inſtances of prepoſterous 
reaſoning, wild paradox, and flagrant literary 
perverſion.“ 

The meaneſt inſtrument is capable of pro- 
ducing effects of the moſt alarming nature, and 
in ſuch cireumſtances, it will naturally excite 
ſuch a degree of general attention, as to confer 

a fort of importance on the cauſe, however in- 
Gonificant i in itſelf. - But when, as in the preſent 
caſe, the eomprehenſive fabric of ancient hiſtory 


is thus boldly attacked in its foundation, and 


when paradoxical aſſertions, in oppoſition 
to every authority, are thus boldly brought for- 
ward to ſupport" the attack, by a writer, whoſe 
talents, and whoſe acquired information are tru- 
ly reſpeRable, it is not ſurprizing that his con- 
ſequence ſhould be too highly eſtimated by the 
generality of readers, who are induced by his 
proſeſſions of impartiality, and his ſuppoſed ve- 
neration for the teſtimonies of ancient writers, 
to rely with implicit confidence on whatefer 
facts, and whatever conſequent inferences he 
may think proper to impute to theſe unbiaſſed 

guides. 


thinking makes what we read cours. We are of the ruminating 

kind, and tis not enough to cram. ourſelves with a great load of 

collections; unleſs we chew them over again. they will not give 

6 . ſtrength and nouriſhment.” Locke, Conduct of the Under- 
anding 

f * Should it be ſaid that L bear t00-ſeverely on this ſcurrilous and 

paradoxical writer, | muſt requeſt that the charge be not allowed 


until my accuſers thall have co:1pletely gone * the torrent of 


vnconcaterated ideas, of idle 2chimfees, and ſhocking abuſe, which 
in different paſſages for pages together, Vol. I. p. 122—160, 
Vol. II. p. 10—25, 51—59, 53-85, flows unretirained. Such 
ſcandalous and wretched fluff, would be an almoſt irreparable diſ- 


grace to the moſt exalted abilities. Indeed the faults which I. 


have pointed out as peculiarly premivent in theſe extracts, are by 
ro means compreſſed within theſe Junits ; ſince it has not been 
without lapſing into not a few ftrange notions and ſelf-contradiRions, 
that this writer has ſucceeded in aſcertaining a number ef valuable 
ituths, ard in detecting mary inyeterate errors. 


- 
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guides. Hence the merit of his productions, 
though replete in many parts with judicious re- 
mark and acute inyeſtigation, has been ,per- 
haps too highly overrated, and he has found 
means to communicate to the public, no ſmall 
portion of that aſſurance of his own ſuperior 
importance, of which he appears to entertain ſo 
clear a conviction. So complete indeed is this 
conviction, that he ſeems to expect from all his 
cotemporaries, a tribute of reſpectful veneration, 
a tribute, which at preſent they are not unwilling ta 
grant. What Johnſon obſerved of another great 
writer, is however peculiarly applicable to him, 
and merits his ſerious conſideration : © When I 
+ read Warburton firſt, and obſerved his force 
« and his contempt of mankind, I thought he 
„ had driven the world before him ; but 1 ſoon 
found that was not the caſe; for Warburton, 


« 5 extending his abuſe, rendered it ineffec- 
£ tual.” 
* 


N + T 
"TO THE 


ANALYSIS OF THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 
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* NOTE A.- page 5. 


Tu E unwarrantable uſe which too many modern antiquaries 
make of £: TYM0LO6Y, by the wonderful influence of which 
ſucceſſive ſyſtems are exhibited to view, and immediately after 
are diſſipated, cannot be too much or too ſeverely reprobated. 
It were exceedingly deſirable that this trifling, and at the ſame 
time, highly injurious and improper mode of conduQing hiſtori- 
cal diſquifition, ſhozild be wholly diſcarded, and that the labours 
of a Whitaker, an Q'Conor, and a Beauford, ſhould not be in 
future depreciated by the introduction of ſuch altercation as 
they have been heretofore accuſtomed to admit. Did theſe 
ingenious writers but confider the uncertainty of the moſt plau- 
fible conjectures, the room which is always left for the oppo- 
fite ox1w10Ns of different gloſſologiſts, which muſt be tinc- 
tured with the prejudices of thoſe by whom they are advanced, 
and the little need there is for introducing ſuch ſuperfluous 
and indecifive ſupport, I cannot but think that they would be 
much more ſparing in the diſplay of their fkill and acuteneſs in 
etymological diſquiſition. Has there ever been any controverfy 
which was decided by an appeal to an etymon thus produced? 
Does not every writer find one which will favour his own hy- 


potheſis ? Have we ever ſeen an inſtance of an antiquary ad- 
vancing an etymon which was hoſtile to his own opinions, 


and 


| 
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ard yielding to conviction from the ſuppoſed juſtice of his 
diſcovery ? ' 

Eiymology of this ſort is at fartheſt but conjecTtu tz, and 
ACERTAIN CONJECTURE is an obvious contradiction. Nor 
leſs obvious is the incongruity of building #1sToRy on the baſis 
of c0P1Nn10N. Such, however, are the hiftorical accounts of the 
origin and peculiar habits of the Scots, the Caledonians, the 
Gaul, the Celts, and many others, of which it is only to be 
regret: ed, that the various ſyſtems ſhould be at once ſo plau- 
ſible, and ſo irreconcileably diſcordant. 

Such conjectures when they affect ſubjeQs of importance, are 
ſcon cppoſed by others of a diſſerent tendency But whey they 
relate to a point of inferior conſideration, they ſometimes ac- 
Guire more general currency Thisis partly the caſe with the 
etymon of London. London, it is generally allowed, is a com- 
poſition of two Gothic words, the import of which is, a town 
in a wood. Every Britiſh town muſt therefore . 2 
London, becauſe all the towns of the Britons anſwered this de- 
ſcription. And how a ſentence deſcriptive of circumflances com- 


mon to theſe retreats of the various tribes ſhould be applied 


excluſively to one, for the purpoſe of diſtinguiſbing it from all 


the reft, is a point, which I find great difficulty to conceive. 


Among the numerous inftances of fimilar errors on this ſub- 
ject, I ſhall only inſtance thoſe which are ſo profuſely laviſhed 
in the notes to the tranſlation of Offian. In theſe, with the 
bare names of the perſonages introduced, we are preſented 
with a conciſe and faithfully deſcriptive ſketch of their various 
characters; we diſcover the virtue or the vice by which each 


was diſtinguiſhed, and the peculiar art in which each particu- 
' Jarly excelled. And yet theſe names, ſo accurately characte- 


riſtic, were giyen in the very firſt ſtage of infancy and exiſt- 


ence. - Would not one be led to ſuppoſe that the Druids, if at 


that time there had been Druids, were excluſively concerned 

in what is ſo entirely within the precincts of prophecy þ-! 
The learned Pinkerton has at great length, and in different 

paſſages, inveighed againſt the“ frenzy” and © lunacy“ of 


thoſe antiquarians, who are addicted to ſuch purſuits. Ok 


him however it may be ſaid in this, as well as not in a few 


other inſtances, that he indulges himſelf to a great latitude in 
that which he ſo forcibly and vehemently rejects. I ſhall here 


take the liberty of referring to the ſenſible and very deſerved per- 


ſtriction of his work, which is inſerted in the Monthly Review, as 
it | 
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it contains fome judicious remarks on the preſent ſubjet. Vet 
even theſe are ſometimes liable to exception, through the praffice 
of etymologiſts, who would wiſh to confer additional ſtrength on 
a favourite hypotheſis. Of this the derivation of Kill-kenny, 


which has been advancgd by a learned antiquary, is a ſtriking 
exan ple. 


— ——ů—ů 
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Nor B.— page 19 
A modern antiquary, who (in his diſſertation on the origin 


&c. of the Scythians) loads with a torrent of obloquy al- 
almoſt every writer on ſuch ſubjects, and who charges them 


with being inſane and nonſenſt ical on every point which he may 
conceive to be an error in judgment, is as forward as thoſs 
whom he condemns in building hiſtoric ſyſtems on ſuch un- 
ſtable foundations. In diſcriminating the grand diviſions and 
families of mankind, he thinks that evidence ſufficient, which 
another leſs dogmatic, and more attentive to reaſoning thap 
| prone to advance peremptory aſſertions, would regard as the 
moſt fantaſtic and trifling. Who, except himſelf, would ſup- 
poſe, that the Sarmatæ were not Seythians, BECAUSE the 
former * 11VED ALWAYS ON HORSEBACK,” (p. 1819 
and their families in c As, while the Germans had fixed huts.,; 
(p. 70.) though cars were PECUL1IARLy, Scythic, in which 
reſpect they were 1. 1K 1 (p 153.) the Sarmate, notwithſtand- 
ing that among the Sarmatæez no cans are to be found“. 
(p- 70.) Who would reckon this a grand feature in the appro- 
priate and diſcriminative deſcription of a race of men extended 
hrough regions ſo remote, in circumſtances fo diametrically dif- 
trent, and by no means unfrequently engaged in mutual, hoſti- 
tries, and divided by national animoſity ?- Yet this is fathered 
o the acute and tranſcendent mind of Tacitus, And who is 
thre with even a far leſs veneration for the ancients than this writer 
prcfeſſes, that would oppoſe the teſtimonies, direct and explicit as 
the; could poſſibly be expreſſed, of every. writer“ who has 
dediced the Parthians from the Scythia ns, and would oppoſe 
then merely, becauſe they wore a looſe, dreſs, while that 
„% grad BADGE of the Scythæ.“ as he calls it, the bracce, 
were vorn by their neighbours the Perfians > The proneneſs of 
this witer to contradiction and paradoxicat' ufſertion has, in 
this inſince, as well as in countleſs others of the fue ſort, fo ef- 
fectually 
** pliawi. 20 Juſtin II. 3. dre particathrly XII. 1. — giant. Curt, 
VI. 3.—8 ph. r apud Phot,—Euſtath ad Dionyſ. Perieg, &c. 
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ſectually prevented him from attending to the moſt palpable 
facts, that he has involved himſelf in a net of ſelf-refutation 
and error. It has prevented him from recollecting that the 
braccæ were diſuſed among the weſtern Scythz in proportion to 
the diffuſion among them of Roman arts and refinement and 
jt has alſo prevented him from remembering that the Romans, 
(themfelyes a Scythic people) in the viciſſitude of events, reaſ- 
ſumed this long-forgotten national badge, and that they veaf- 
ſumed it, merely as a refinement in luxury. To this cauſe alſo 
it is owen that he has forgotten that this grand badge of the 
Scythians, theſe braccæ, were really Sarmatian. For the 
Medes were, confeſſedly, a Sarmatic people, and the dreſs which 
was adopted by the Perſians, and called by their name, was 
borrowed from the Medes. (Strab, XI, 525.) 'This argument 
therefore which is reckoned by our author to be of ſuch force, 
as to overthrow the direct teſtimonies of different ancient 
writers unanimoufly agreeing with each other, we muſt ſuppoſe 
he will extend yet further, and that he will by means of it, 
identify the Scythians and Sarmatæ. For offering to do this, there 
is however poured on the author of the Introduction to the 
« Hiſtory of Great Britain and Ireland, ” a fou] torrent of 
abuſe.* To all this he has therefore rendered himſelf obnoxi- 
ous, by his own judg:ent, and he muſt dub y deplore a ſituation 
which he has fo ePATHETICALLY and with ſuch ELE- 
GANCE deſcribed. (Diſſert. p. 93) Yet, as he obſerves of 
another, the high and contemptuous manner in which he 
* treats others, annuls all favour,” — nor ſhould he expect that 


the ſelf-inflifted wound, deep as It is, ſhould excite yery genenl 


commiſeration. 


Such are the conſequences to general hiſtory of this fort of 
wiſting and flimſy diſquiſition, which plainly involves togener 


truth and error, and which when it. is thus capable of perpex- 


ing the cleareſt circumſtances, muſt ſurely be wholly inadniſ. 
fible as a guide for directing us in an examination of unkown 

or embarraſſed ſubjects. This mode of conducting antigarian 
reſearches was formerly much | in ls but ſo obvious, nd of 


ſuch 


* Though bunu ted by Procopius, whofe authority the diſſeiator dif- 
allows; and though he — have farther alleged the teſti mon of Pliny, 
which or author (notwithſtanding he avers Procopius to be thes0LE au- 
thority) mentions and ſets aſide ; and likewiſe the QV1D AncTcdidere?! 
of Quintus Curtius, (VII. 2g.) whom he does nat at all candeſced on. 80 
much ſor the ancient — — af barbarous nations, and tk congruity 
of antient teſtimony'Y The moderns, Bayer and Gebelip donot, on this 
ſubjeQ, ſeem averſe to tread in their footſteps, 
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ſuch importance were the ill conſequences which refulted from 
it, that we might expect to have ſeen it wholly exploded. 
A revival of the cauſe will certainly produce a. repetition of 
theſe conſequences, and it ſhould therefore be fairly expoſed 
in its genuine light; and particularly ſo, when we are en- 
gaged is ſuch an enguiry as the preſent, becauſe we ſhould 
fully exhibit, not only the ſtability of the ground on which we 
proceed, but alſo the imperfeQion of the foundation which we 
reject. Without attaining ſuch a full view-of the ſubject, it 
would be impoſſible to form a right eſtimate of the-concluſions 
to be raiſed on fo exceptionable a bakis. 


Narr C.—page 35. 

It is not a little remarkable, and it deferves to be noticed as 
confirmative of what. I have advanced, that the Oriental man- 
ner of treating their ſacred fire was not uniformly the ſame, and 
that in this point it was not ſo fixed as to preclude any advantage- 
ons alteration which experlence might ſuggeſt. That the Magi 
in the purity of their ſyſtem, performed their rites in the open air l 
do not diſpute: but it is to be remembered that a conſpicuous 
Innoyation among thoſe introduced by their celebrated prophet, was 
the building of © Pyrœa,“ in order that the fire which, before, its 
worſhippers were uſed to burn on the tops of mountains and other 
elevated ſituations, might be preſerved ſrom being occaſionally ex- 
tinguiſhed by the varions accidents conſequent to fuch an expoſed 
ſituation. To enforce this regulation Zoroaſter ordered theſe 
Pyrcea to be erected wherever he came; and it is evident that 
'ncloſures of great compaſs of which Strabo ſpeaks, in the middle 
cf which were altars on which the Mag! preſerved a perpetual 
fire, were very different from the buildings calculated to preſerve 
this fire from being accidentally extinguiſhed. Theſe incloſures 
obained, we may well ſuppoſe, before the age of Zoroaſter : to 
renedy the Inconvgniencies to which his diſciples were ex- 
poſed, from this manner of treating their fire, the edifices were 
built which ſecured it from the inconveniency of the weather. 
Such was the alteration introd uced by the prophet of the Ma- 
gi: that he eſtabliſhed any model for the conſtruction of theſe 
edifices, is ſo far from being certain, that we find his modern 
diſciple: have copied in this point from Mahometan and Chriſ- 
tian Archetypes. And ſurely thoſe whoſe principles were the 
ſame, but whoſe communication with theſe profeſſors was 


cut 


* Yet Hirodotus obſerves (I. 113.) that they had no alt». ſo progreſ- 
five were tho in theſe innovations. 


11 


cut off by change of reſidence, might be at liberty, in a matter 
ſo diſcretionary, in an affair of convenience, (convenient in one 
climate, indiſpenſible in the other) to introduce ſuch alterations 
as caprice, or difference of opinion, or peculiarity of circum- 
flances might ſuggeſt. 

W hat has been already obſerved, on this ſubject, will perhaps 
be allowed till greater weight when it is conſidered that the 
Iriſh were actually in the practice of paying particular honours 

10 that element waich the Magi fo highly revered. Of.this 
e#flertzon no other evidence need be given than the veſtige of 
the ſuperſtition in queſtion, which (with many others we may 
ſuppoſe long ſince loſt, and with not a few {till diffinQly to be 
traced) ſubſiſted for ſeveral centuries ſubſequent to the Intro- 
duction of Chriſtianity, and which is noticed by Cambreuſis. 
(T opog. Hib. diſt 2. c. 34, Kc.) 

The learned Ledwich who has devoted ſeyeral pages to a 
detail of the opinions of Cambrenfis, Lynch, Walſh, and Moly- 
neux (Antiquities of Ireland, p. 2Bg.—289.) has produced 
ſcarcely any obſeryation which = not already been frequently 
noticed. The validity of theſe opinions, is already, (J preſume) 
annihilated by the remarks which I have introduced in page 35, 
and which were, introduced before this number of the Anti- 
*« quities” had reached my hands. 

The Oſtmen began theſe towers, and they were imitated by 
the Iriſh” ſays the learned Gentleman; and this he ſays not- 
withſtanding he would infer that Camb renſis ſaw the lriſh in 
** the very act of building theſe towers.“ At what time the 
incorporation, of which he ſpeaks, began to preyail, would be a 
curious problem, fince it is a molt inconteſtjble and indubitable 
hiſtoric fact, that but a few years before the arrival of Cam- 
brenſis, the lriſh utterly diſclaimed ſtone and lime edifices, 
(ſtone and lime churches are particularly in queſtion on tals 
occaſion) of any kind whatſoeyer.— One of Fheſe belſties ſtaids 
20 feet, others are go, from the buildings to which they be- 
long; ſome of them are 110, one in particular 130 fe:t in 
height; and there ſtill remain 65 of theſe appendage: (ſee 
Antiquities, p. 300—304) while the original timber or clay 
ſtructures to which they belonged are vaniſhed. This ſngular: 
people, it ſeems, could conſtruct a palace, though wholly inade- 
quate to the taſk of building the out-offices. The nagic of 
tne Oftmen gave tkem the, power of ſhewing their dexterity in 

the 
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the ſormer line, and of ſhewing amazing number of 
Inſtances ; the more ſimple art, they entirely with-held, as well 


by the bands of that ſpecies of ignorance which produces aſto- 


niſhment, as by the forcible ties of i inveterate prejudice. 

The variety of opinion is certainly unlimited ; but if reaſon 
be not the ſtandard to which ſuch conjectures ſhould be refer- 
red, if the canons of antiquarian diſquiſition enjoin its vota- 
ries wantonly to ſet at defiance the plain diftates of common 
lenſe, we need not be ſurprized to find the number of extrava- 
gant ſuppoſitions encreaſe ; and erudition may continue to be 
employed with the ſucceſs which deſervedly awaits the efforts 
of learning untempered with judgment. On ſuch principles, 
it matters little what is the conjecture, if it poſſeſs the merit of 
extravagance; theſe edifices are in themſelves ſingular, and 
the hypotheſis to which they may give riſe, may be proportion- 
ably curious; and, what room have we for aſtoniſhment if we 
ſhould be cravely informed that ſuch a ſpecies of ſtructures was 
originally calculated for the retreat of an anachoret, the appen- 
dage of a mudwalled and miſerable eccleſiaſtical edifice, the 
monument of a chieftain, the ſanQuary for criminals, or the 
occaſional refuge of an oppreſſed roydamna ? 


Norte 'D.— page 43- 


Among the many groundleſs notions, the numerous refined 
compariſons of things torally diſſimilar, which may be traced in 
the records of antiquarian whimſy, may with juſtice be ranked 
the connection between the Britons and Greeks, a point Which 
has been laboured by ſome of the penetrating and accurate writers 
who have treated the ſubject of Britiſh Antiquities, The 


accute writers would even go fo far as to eſtabliſh a reſem- 


blarce, and not a faint one, between the ſuperſtitious tenets 


and ſolemnities of the Britons and the Grecian Mythology. 


In receiving at the hands of a learned and judicious French Aca- 


demician, the Abbe Melot, a formal refutation of thefe un- 
founded opinions, theſe gentlemen have been 100 highly ho- 
noured. The ingenious Abbe, in ſome differtations on the 
ſubject, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions, has 
at conſiderable length expoſed the futility of their ſyſtem ; and 
be has with much learning demonſtrated that no Pry”, con- 

nexion 
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ne ion can be traced. oF ſubje& of a common religion, or 
a cloſe reſemblance in religious, tenets, and rites, he eſta- 
bliſhes as a criterion, by which this is to be aſcertained, not 
a ſuperficial reſemblance in the great and leading points which 
in every ſyſtem of this kind may be regarded as fundamental, 
but «© an 1DENT1TY in the ſyſtems peculiar to the two na- 
* tions in queſtion, or at leaſt—ſome peculiarity in doctrines, 
in worſhip, in the prieſthood, different from the common 
e ſyſtein of polytheiſm.” With reſpe& to the ſubject on which 
is engaged, no one, he obſerves, © would ever attempt to 

prove the former point: and he can obſerve in each of the 
three latter diviſions of the queſtion, excluſively of the indi- 
« ciſive reſemblance already noticed, nothing but eſſential dif- 
« ferences.” This I cite, becauſe I am of opinion, and my 
opinion is in uniſon with the general voite of thoſe 
antiquarians and mythologiſts who have had the opportunity of 
examining the ſubject, that the principles and ceremonies of 
the Druids when compared, as far as the fraginents now re- 
maining and the notices of cotemporary writers will permit, 
with thoſe of the Magi, will not ſhrink from a trial on even the 
former ground ; on that of a minute reſemblance they will 
challenge the ſcratiny of every intelligent inquirer. 

The doQrines of Zoroaſter were, much corrupted by the po- 
lytheiſin of the neighbouring nations and ſyſtems ſo extremely 
different as the ſimple doQrines of the Magi and the prevalent 
complex mythology of the votaries of a more groveling ſuper- 
ſtition, being blended together, formed one more adapted to 
the genius of the vulgar, and perhaps alſo of their ſuperiors. 
This corrupted ſyſtem which to a Gegree prevailed at times 
even in Perſia itſelf, and which was eſtabliſhed to a much 
greater latitude among the adjacent nations, appears to be that 
which obtai ed among the Druids. Ireland (till retains ſe- 
veral fragments of this ancient ſuperſtition, and what is here to 
be collected mult be regarded as more indiſputably genuine 
than thoſe remains which may be collected in Britain or in 
Gaul: the reaſon of this affertion is ſimply this; the origl- 
nal ſyſtem, here flouriſhing in its vigour, ſuperſeded in a more 
partial degree, and in a degree proportioned in ſome meaſure 
to the diſtance, the primeval ſuperſtitions of the neighbouring 
nations, Upon the whole, in all the great leading points of 
their mythology, theſe two ſyſtems profeſſed by nations ſo 


wicely 
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widely ſeparited, were the ſame ;+in their whimſical ceremo- 
nies and tenets, a fimilar identity will be recognized ; and 
even at this late period, do the Iriſh pay annual ho- 
nours to Belus, by burning fires which actually bear his 


nale. 


Note E, —page 46. 


The teſtimony oſ Solinus on this ſubject will doubtleſs 
much diſconcert this learned gentleman: ** Infamantur veneni 
«« periculo, ritu incolarum, (Gallie Scil.) qui ut aiunt, (veri 
enim periculum non ad me recipio) deteſtabili ſacrorum ritu 
non ad honorem, ſed potius, ad injuriam religionis, humanis 
litant hoſtiis.“ —Polyhiſt. $. 24. I muſt, however, in my own 
defence, take the liberty of repeating the words of Solinus— 
veri periculum non ad me recipio. 


pum 


Note F —page 47. | 


This fingularly opimated author, whoſe profeſſed attachment 
to ancient authorities is more implicit, and whoſe ** utter” rejec- 
tion of their teſtimonies is more general than we can meet with 
in any other inſtance, peremptorily confines the inſtitution of 
Druidiſm within ſuch limits as never occurred to any writer 
beſides himſelf. To examine the various teſtimonies which might 
be brought to confh:te his magiſterial aſſertions were ſuperfluous in 
this place, and would require too much room, as the cleareſt 
paſſages will not be admitted in their proper meaning, when- 
. ever they are ſo unfortunate as to militate againſt his prepoſſeſ- 
ſions. The authority of Strabo (lib iv. 197.) is therefore the 
only one which I ſhall cite as entirely ſubverſive of the hiſtoric 
innovation which he attempts to introduce: And he is the 
more inexcuſable in oppoſing or paſſing in ſilence this authority, 
becauſe that geographer, inunediately before the paſſage in 
which he extends Druidiſm among all the Gauls, had occaſion 
to mention the Belgic Gauls laſt, and immediately before thoſe 
general deſcriptions which he applies to the whole, and of which 
the account of this inſtitution makes a part. 

A writer who profeſſes to have peruſed every author on the 
ſubjeQ, and who diſclaims all prejudice, all private opinion, 


Fo, in ſhort, forms his hiſtoric ſyſtem on the information of 


thoſe authorities which he has fo carefully conſulted, is totaly 
inexcuſable, 
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inetcuſable, when thus detected, not only in iffiſting on the 
moſt ſingular innovations, (which muſt be referred to private 
prejudice) but in ſupporting them by a violent oppofition to 
thoſe authorities with which he cannot be unacquainted, though 


he thinks proper to deny them exiſtence, or to paſs them in 
ſilence. | 


— — 


o 


Norte G.—page 33. 


The reader is referred for a further confirmation of this rea- 
ſoning to the fifth ſection of Dr. Campbells ſtrictures. It 
were almoſt ſuperfluous to obſerve, that though the myſteries 
which were ſtudied by the Druids, and the rites which that 
body practiſed, could not have been introduced from the remote 
country in which the inſtitution originated, through the me- 
dium of ignorant and ill- informed traders, in the courſe -of their 
tranſient viſits, yet when once they had ſecured the proper eſ-. 
tabliſhment, they might with leſs difficulty have teen extended 
through adjacent countries, which maintained with each other 


a mutual and cloſe connexion. Accordingly we find, that 


Gaul derived its acquaintance with this ſingular inſtitution 
from Britain, in the ſame manner perhaps as Britain had done from 
Ireland. In the progreſs of events, ſome of its tenets may have 
been admitted by thoſe German tribes who bordered on Gaul ; 
and hence we may reconcile the ſeemingly diſcordant teſtimonies 
of Cæſar and Tacitus. — See Maſou's Germany, B. ii. $. 36.— 
Percy's pref. to Mallet, p. 14. 

Purſuing this line of inquiry, we might expect that the 
Britons ſhould be found to poſſeſs more of the regulations and 
ceremonies eſtabliſhed by the Druids; than could be diſcovered 
in Gaul. Accordingly we find that this was actually the caſe. 
(Cæſar, bell. Gall. v. 10.) Yet were the Britons the fame with 
the Gauls: if there were Celts in Gaul, there were alſo na- 
tions of the ſame people in Britain, and if there were Germans 
on the continent, there were likewiſe various tribes of the ſame 
extraction in the adjacent iſland, We have then evidence, 
that the extenſion of Druidiſm was thus progreſſive ; and the 
variety of its remains ſtill ſubſiſting in Ireland, which is greater 
than that to be diſcovered in Britain, ſhews that the fountain 
of the inſtitution muſt be traced thither. | 

An inſtitution, which froin indubitable authorities we clearly 
evince to have SUPERSEDED the ſuperſtitions of the neighbour- 


ing 
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ing nations, muſt be referred to a LATER Origin, and to cauſes 
different from thoſe, from which barbarous ſuperſtition primarily 


takes its riſe, This inſtitution likewiſe, ſince it ſuperſeded 


another, was different from that other, and muſt have been of 
a'PECULIAR nature: And in order ſo powerfully to attract the 
notice of the neighbouring nations, as to induce them to adopt 
it in different proportions, according to their vicinity or remote- 
neſs, it muſt have alſo been of a nature no leſs EXHRAOA- 
PINARY,than it was ſingular, 

Whence then are we to deduce, how are we to account for 
the peculiar riſe of this extraordinary inſtitution, "which not only 
baniſhed the Celtic and Gothic ſuperſtition, or at leaſt greatly 
altered them in the country where it firſt obtained, but which 
alſo ſpread its influence in a greater or lefſer degree to the 
adjacent tribes of the ſame extraction? —It evidently appears 
to have been PLANTED here at ſome particular period but 
to what origin muſt it be referred ? 

Let a ſimilarity approaching to identity be permitted to 
decide. 

Should this induction of particulars be peremptorily and 
without examination rejected, ſhould it be obſerved that 
Druidiſin was not only the religion which was originally and 
commonly prevalent among the Celtic nations, but that it was 
alſo, in a great meaſure, the religion of every barbarous peo- 
ple in ſimilar circumſtances ; yet even on this ground are we 
Prepared to contend; If, as it is thus aſſerted, Druidiſm was 
the religion of the Celteæ, it muſt have flouriſhed not only in 
Britain and Gaul, but even in Spain and Italy; for Spain was 
peopled by Celts, and in Italy the poſſeſſions of the Gauls were 
extenſive, And who is there that does not know, that not 4 
trace of it was diſcoverable among theſe nations ? Do not 
the Romans and the later Greeks at once recognize it as a 
ſyſtem confined to the former countries; and do they not from 
the tenor of their obſervations, as well as from their general 
filence with regard to its further extenſion, clearly evince that 
it was an inſtitution confined to one branch, while it was un- 
known to the remaining diviſton of the Celtz ? Can any au- 
thority be produced to ſhew that Gallic and Druidic, or ſuper- 
ſtitions fimilar to Diuidic, were of neceſſity connected? And 
on the contrary, does not the concurrent evidence of antiquity 

R | prove, 
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prove, that if was a particular and detached inflitution, a 9 
tem equally ſingular and unknown beyond certain limits? | 

That the religion of the whole body of the Celts was 
at one period the ſame, as well as their manners and language, | 
is pretty evident. The queſtion. then recurs concerning the 
cauſe from which proceeded this remarkable diſſimilarity, and 
concerning the origin of ſuch a particular ſyſtem ; and thus 
we arrive at the ſame concluſion as before, without the ne- 
ceſſity of entering into the detail of ſuch a ſucceſſion of parti- 
culars. This detail, it may further be obſerved, will be uſeful, 
in filling up the outlines of the more general, though not leſs 
deciſive concluſions, and for diiecting to a ſolution of the im- 
portant queſtions to which it will conduQ. 


Norte H.—page 63. 


Candor ſeems to have required that this expreſſion ſhould 
have been more guarded ; becauſe the intent of the Colonels 
inveſtigation was ſolely to ſhew, that the Punic had an affinity 
with the Jriſt tongue, nor does his deſign appear to have been 
at firſt carried any further. Since this period, indeed, our 
gloſſologiſt has been engaged in the attempt (if I am not mif- 
taken with regard to the Colonel's opinions, as from their em- 
barraſſed ſtate, I probably may) to make the Gothic, Celtic, 
Perſic, Aﬀyrian, Tartar, and (I bejieve) Chineſe and Indian 
langvages originally the ſame. The grand point of ſeparation, or 
point de pontage, of the extenſive nation, which by different routes 
moved forward to occupy the weſtern regions of Europe, was, 
according to him, the Caſpian Sea. The dialect of the Celts 
who moved weſtward muſt, in a courſe of years, have mate- 
terially differed from that ſpoken by the Scythians (Celts alſo) 
who were ſettled in the ſouth of Afia. Still, however, as the 
ground-work was the fame, fome veſtiges, we are told, of a 
common origin are to be traced. A colony of theſe ſouthern 
Scythians (whoſe language was Punic) having moved into Bri- 
tain ard Ireland, the dialect which they introduced had a 
few words, which were the ſame with others in the Celtic, 
"ſpoken by thoſe adventurers by whom they were Aſpoſſeſſed 
of the greater iſland, and were all collected into the more 
weſtern, 
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weſtem: This I take to be the ſyſtem of the learned gloſſolo- 
gilt, nor am Þ conſcious of having in any one particular, 
miſrepreſented it. The iſſue of the whole is, that the | 
Welch had a few terms ſimilar in ſound to others of a ſimilar = 
import in the Punic, while, in the Iriſh, moſt of the words are | | 
to be traced to that origin. In the former inſtance, the reveries 
of the gloſſologiſt are apparent: in the latter, after making 
every abatement which a ſimilar reaſon may require, there | 
will remain a remarkable affinity for which we are to account; | 


— — 


f 
Nor I. —page 65. a | 


"© Ft et elegans imprimis et opulenta,” (Uſſer. epiſt. &e. 
436.) is a teſtimony in favour of the Iriſh language, which 
could not eſcape the didigence of its modern paneyyriſts. | 

From the former of theſe encomiums, theſe writers would 1 
deduce concluſions of no inconſiderable importance in the pre- 
ſent diſquiſition. They would wiſh to perſuade us that the 
ſuperlative merit of the Iriſh tongue plainly evinces that it was 
ſpoken by an enlightened and poliſhed people, by whom it was | | 
refined to a degree which would juſtify the higheſt ſtrains of 
commendation : And hence they would take occaſion to re- . 
concile us to the lofty notions which they entertain of Mileſian 
wiſdom and grandeur. We are willing to grant to the conclu- 
ſion all the conſideration which the premiſes can claim; and | 
when the ſyſtem of Lord Monboddo ſhall be completely eſtabliſn- 
ed, we ſhall certainly afford our antiquarians a fimilar proof of 
our candour, in eſpouſing opinions which we have been uſed 

to condemn. It is not, in fact, in the power of any people 
thus to modulate their language at the will of its philoſophers ; 
to render it, at their command, muſical and foft ; and to fur- 
niſh it, at the pleaſure of gloſſologiſts, with any of the various 
abbreviations, by which its leading terms, or principal parts of 
ſpeech, are ſaid to be infected. | 
Copiouſneſs we may naturally ſuppoſe to be a diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic of the Iriſh language, a language which is to be 
referred to ſuch different fources, It abounds in ſynonima, 
we are told, to a ſurpriſing degree, there being no leſs than forty 
R 2 terms 
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terms to expreſs the various modifications of ſhip, and 
| TY as many for the different ſorts of houſe, &c. In ſuch 

a lanzvage, which has been alſo much ſubje& to variation, 
on account of its not being ſufficiently aſcertained, the etymo- 
logiſt has & very large field for diſcovering fanciful and trifling 
analogies; nor "x this field remained untrodden. It is to be 
r-#1<tied, that ſuch a mode of refining on language ſhould have 
been fo long continued, to the. prejudice of accurate and ju- 
dicious attempts on a different plan, and of a very different 


nature, 
As the Iriſh language is reducible to the Celtic, of which it 


originally and excluſively conſiſted, it is not difficult to account 
for the collations which have been made with ſuch ſucceſs, 
with what is termed, the pure Celtic. The fame obſervation 
way be extended to the like ſucceſsful collation with the Punic, 
And it may be preſumed, that the event of a collation with the 
Gothic would be proportionably ſimilar. By ſelecting, for the 
purpoſe of ſuch a collation with a particular tongue, thoſe 
terms in the Iriſh which were derived from that tongue, the 
taſk is eaſily completed. Perhaps the ſame would take place 
by collating the Engliſh with the Tudeſque, and the Latin or 
French reſpectively. Hence is evident, the error of that 
ſingular inference which would conclude, that every language 
to which the Jriſh may be ſuppoſed to bear an affinity, is 
reducible to the ſamie common origin. 

Another obſervation will conclude this note ; and this obſer- 
vation is directed to ſuch as affect to . the Iriſh as a 
bare ſpecimen of the Celtie, ſimilar in every reſpect to the 
Welſh; and to ſuch who would wiſh by a ſneer to evade any 
conkderation reſpecting other ſources of the Iriſh, than thoſe 
which were acceſſible to the latter. To theſe I ſhall oppoſe 
the judgment of the judicious ard learned Dr, Percy, who 
has taken conſiderable pains in making collations of the various 
European languages, and who has ſhewn ſuch judgment in 
diſcriminating between them, and marking the reſpective differ- 
ences which appeared ſrom a deliberate attention. Aſter diſ- 
tinguiſhing between the various dialects of the Teutonic, and 
aſter proving that they are all to be traced to one common 
origin, he comes to the Celtic, upon which he obſerves, that 


« in conformity to the opinion of the moſt knowing antiqua- 
© rians, 
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ce rians, I have given the Iriſh and Erſe tongues as deſcended 
from one common original with the Cambrian, or ancient 
«*« Britiſh languages, viz. the Welſh, Armoric, and Corniſh,” 
the only other remains of the Celtic, by which to judge of the 
Iriſh.—** But to confeſs my own opinion, I cannot think they 
are equally derived from one ccmnicn Celtic ſtock ; at leaſt | 
* not in the ſame uniform manner as ary other two branches | = 
of the Gothic ; ſuch for. inſtance as the Anglo-Saxon and l 
„ Francic, from the old Teutonic. Upon comparing the two 
ancient ſpecimens given above, SCARCE ANY KESEM- 
* BLANCE appears between them; fo that if the learned will 
© have them to be ſtreams from one common fountain, it muſt 
be allowed that one or both of them have been greatly polluted 
© in their courſe, and received large inlets from ſome other | 
44 channel.“ — Pref. to Mallet, P. 41, } 

l 


NorE K.—page 69. : 1 


Of the Cumri there appear to be ſeveral remains in Ireland. 
Colonel Vallancey notices the name of a village in the connty 
of Waterford, which bears the name of Bally-Cumraeg. But 
they have left a more diſtinct trace than this in the appellation 
of the Cummeragh Mountains, by which the face of that coun- 
try is rendered ſo rugged. The moſt timid etymologit need 
not ſcruple to identify the names. 

It may not be improper in this place to notice a fort of ob- 
jection to this, and indeed applicable to all rational ſchemes 
of the early population of ſreland Ireland, we are told, was 
by the ancients denominated a Britiſh iſland, and hence, it is 
to be inferred, that it was peopled (excluſively we muſt ſup- 
poſe) from Britain. Let us aſk the writer who has advanced 
this objection, whether judging from analogy, from the ge- 
neral name of the range of Welt India Iſlands for inſtance, he 
can diſcover any thing which would favour the fingular infe- 
rence which he has ventured to adduce? The name of Britiſh” 
I cannot diſcover to have any reference to population in parti- 

* cular, or that it was extended to Ireland, becauſe it was peo- 
pled from Britain. Surely vicinity is a much more probable 
reaſon. l 


Nor x 
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Nor L. — page 68. 


There were, it is true, Cangi or Cangani in ſeveral parts of 
Britain; (ſee Caniden, and Horſley, 31, 34.) but though I do 
not ſubſcribe to the conjecture of Baxter (Gloſl. p. 73.) on the 
ſubject, yet I do not think that a people, ſituated as were the 
Iriſh Cangani, are to Ceriyed from the neighbouring iſland. 
Richard, indeed, gives them this origin; but to his. authority 
much weight will not be allowed. Their fituation with rela- 
tion to Spain, and their being in the neighbourhood of feveral 
tribes in this iſland, whoſe names are to be found on the op- 
poſite coaſts of that country in the ſame circumſtances of prox- 
imity, decide in favour of a contrary hypotheſis. 


In launching into the field of conjecture, fo far as to make 


the Vodi; and the Varduli approximate, I may be ſuppoſed to 
weaken the force of what has been advanced on this point. 
The anly difference, that of the letter r, and the corrupt- 
neſs of Ptolomy's text, will be my apology for mentioning ſuch 


a ſimilarity. Of this however the reader will diſpoſe as he 
thinks proper. 


Norr M.—page 69. 


Between the circumftances affecting the collation of the 
Irifh with the Baſque and that of the ſame tongue with the Pu- 
nic, there muſt be obſeryed the following differences. 1. We 
have no remain of the Baſque, comparable in point of Antiqui- 
ty, with that of the Punic of Plautus : this point is not 
perhaps materialiy important. 2. The migration of a people 
of the fame extraction with this oriental nation, was accompliſh- 
ed at a more early period, when the Iſland was very thinly inha- 
bited, fo that theſe emigraats mixed and incorporated with -the 
natiyes, and when population increaſed, their proportion to the 
ancient ſettlers was equal or at leaſt confiderable : while the 
Iberian colony removed in a later age, When the Iſland was 
more fully occupied, fo that their number were very diſpropor- 
tionate to thoſe whom they found ſettled here before them, and 
intead of being ſufficiently conſiderable to mix with the nation 
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at large, they were reduced to occupy a ſeparate diſtrict in 


the extreme angle of the Iſland 3. The conſequence was 


that the language of the former cglony was Incorporated with 


that of the original ſettlers, and Bore to it a very conſiderable 
proportion ; that, on the contrary, ſpoken by the latter could not 
be thus incorporated, becauſe it was entirely unknown to the 
whole nation, excepting the few tribes/bn whom theſe coloniſls 
bordered; ; and at moſt, it would probably 1 make but a x uifling 


variation in a provincial dialect. 


I haye already obſerved that Lloyd would * have 
ſcarcely proceeded to ſuch length in his etymological diſquiſiti- 
ons concerning the affinity of the Iriſh and Iberian ton gnes, had 
he not been invited by ſome little opening which ſeemed to fa- 
vour his purpoſe. I have now to remark, as a highly probable 
conjecture, that he was ſtill further, and more earneſtly deſirous 
of evincing ſuch an affinity, as would, were it ſucceſsful, 
ſolve in a ſatisfactory manner a queſtion by which he appears 
to have been not a little embarraſſed, I mean the queſtion re- 
ſpecting the obvious difference to be obſerved between the 
Welſh and Iriſh languages, notwithſtanding they were origmally 
the ſame. That they poſſeſs much in common, that they both 
bear evident marks of primeval identity is not to be denied. 


To ſhew why they do not and why they anciently did not re- 


ſemble each other in the ſame manner as will two Gothic 
dialects ſpoken by nations, in every reſpect ſimilarly circumſtanced 
is however a problem not to be clearly ſolved by the ſuppoſition 
of the Celts, being diſtributed into two grand nations, to which 
the Welſh and the Iriſh are reſpectively to be traced. The 
Roman and Greek tongues are undoubtedly different from the 
Teuonic ; but they were ſpoken by people in circumſtances 
„ diſſimilar. On the other hand there is no ſuch 
diſtinction between the Scandivavian and the Tudeſque ; nor 
is the like extenſive difference to be obſerved between the modern 
dialects of theſe languages, except where it can be accounted 


for with the requiſite preciſion To account for the difference 


i 


between the Iriſh and the Welſh upon ſimilar grounds, I ſup- 

poſe Lloyd was induced to have recourſe to the Iberian lan- 

guage, which was in a great meaſure unfit for his purpoſe; ' 
cron 
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circumſtance this which evinces his perplexity (ſufficiently appa- 
rent indeed) with reſpect tothe events which occaſioned a diyerfity 
ſo ſingularly remarkable. See note, I, page 243 


Note N —page 78. 


Pliny ſpeaks from the authority of Varro of Perfians as be- 
ing ſettlers in Spain. This has not a little perplexed ſome 
writers. And yet Pliny gives us room for ſolving this point 
by informing us (V. 8) that theſe Perſians were Phariſi, a 
people in Africa, as well as in Spain, not unfrequently mentioned. 
Their traditions with reſpe&t to Hercules are the ſame with 
theſe of their eaſtern reighbours, with whom they were con- 
nected at home, and whom they appear to have accompanied 
in their migration. They were not, as their lan guage evinces 


the Hibernian coloniſts. 


NoTr O.—page 78. 


With reſpe& to the language of theſe African ſettlers, as 
it refers to the Oriental tongues, I am an competent witneſs ; 
and the reſemblance has been controverted, But as far as I 
can judge, the point appears to be ſettled in the affirmative by 
Dr. Swinton, Arabic profeſſor at Oxford (Univerſal hiſt. Vol. 
XVII. p. 415. 8vo.) who maintains that it is clearly reducible 
to an Orieatal ſource, and that it bears to the Arabic a 
manifeſt reſemblance. 


Norte P.—page 59. 


Doctor Campbell furniſhes a proof, how much this reſem- 
blance in theſe traditions muſt ſtrike an unbiaſfed obſerver, free 
from the ſhackles of Syſtem. Even as they are compared in 
the diſlertations of O'Conor, by whom the parallel has not, it 
muit be conſefſed, been exhibited to the greateſt advantage, 
or with the higheſt pretenſions to accuracy, he gives an opinion 


of 
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of them which muſt furniſh a contraſt, not wholly to be for- 
gotten, with opinions more recently adopted from a different 
view of the ſubjeR. 

„O' Conor who has publiſhed ſome ingenious diſſertations 
upon the hiſtory of Ireland, brings a new reinforcement of 
*« arguments from Newton's Chronology, which wonderfully 
*- corroborate this matter. He gives you a table where in one 
view, you miy ſee the coincidence of the Iriſh accounts, 
„with the New!onian amendment. The parallel is very 
« firiking.” Philoſophical ſurvey, p. ES. 

The only place in which (as | recolleQ) any thing alluding 
to this paraliel is referred to in the Strictures“ is at p. 153. 
where the ſubject is ſcarcely hinted at, and is paſſed over with- 
out further notice. And yet as there is nothing produced 
without a cauſe, it might have been ſomewhat pertinent to 
have introduced ſome enquiry. into the reaſon of this very 
« ſtriking” conformity, to the excluſion indeed of the thread- 
bare aſſertion, the mere ip/e dixit, which would, without foun- 
dation, and for the purpoſe of giving countenance to a ſyſtem, 
refer the introduction of ſuch names, indeed fuch paſſages 
from foreign writers for the fake of decorating a forgery. 
This is the ſpot on which our antiquarians would raiſe the 
machinery that would demoliſh the whole of the inimical 
edifice : and indeed this ſpot they ſeem to occupy for that 
purpoſe, without any nice examination how far they are entitled 
to the uſe of it. | 

Perhaps, however this gentleman, ſo vehement in his zea! 
againſt the errors of others, fo filent with regard to his own, 
may now (ſuch is the effect of a ſettled adherence to principles 
in which the mind has finally acquieſced) be unable to per- 
ceive that conformity, which formerly could firike him with 


ſuch irreſiſtible f orce. 


Nor E Q. page 80. 
The origin of the appellation of Scotia as applied to Irelar.d, 


ſeems to be determined with much preciſion and accuracy by 
the learned Ledwich in his Antiquities of Ireland.” But 
this deduction of the name may be eaſily reconciled with the 


hiſtory of the Iriſh, and with the accounts which they main- 
tain 
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tain of their origin. We are told by dull annaliſts of the high an- 
tquity of the Scotiſh name, and we accordingly find ſome fabu- 
liſts deriving it from the daughter of an Egyptian Pharoah. Such 
figments deſerve no conſideration. Nor can we allow that 
any further conſequence is conferred on them by the attempts 
which have been made to eſtabliſh them as genuine hiſtory, 
and to deduce this name from any of thoſe ſources which 
have lately been opened to us; at leaſt until theſe attempts 
| ſhall have received ſome corroboration from a ſatisfactory ex- 
plication of the doubt which has been raiſed by Lord Lyttel- 
ton, reſpecting the ſudden re- aſſumption of this name after it had 
for ages lain dormant. VE 

The earlieſt hiſtoric records of the Iriſh which now exiſt 
are compilations made at a period, ſeveral centuries poſterior 
to the appearance of the nation who introduced the appellation 
of Scotiſb: and hence we may at once perceive the reaſon why 
in their taſteleſs collections, they ſhould ſpeak of the national 
tranſactions, and ſhould deſcribe them, as referring to a people 
who bore the name which had for ages been common to the 
iſland, and by which, by the natives at leaſt, it continued to be 
diſtinguiſhed. The preſcription was ſo ancient, that it might 
without great difficulty miſlead a far more judicious and pene- 
trating critic, unaſſiſted by any advantage excepting thoſe of 
which they were poſſeſſed. In ſhort, it were not leſs improper 
to employ werbal criticiſm, with the view of drawing hiſtorical 
deduQions from the embelliſhed exaggerations of poetic de- 
ſcription, than it would be to employ it as the criterion of 
truth when applied to theſe trivial, and perhaps in the preſent 
caſe, theſe unavoidable inaccuracies, 


Nor R.—page 87. 


And yet this hiſtorian has been made to ſpeak a far different 
language. And has Tacitus declared them (the Iriſh) 
the barbarians that poſterior Roman writers declare them 
« tobe? Can trade and commerce fouriſh in a country of 
« cannibals, of monſters, ignorant of right and wrong, un- 
« acquainted with public juitice, and devoid of private virtue ? 
„ Surely no! And yet Tacitus aſſures us it was in his days 
: {« conſiderable 
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te conſiderable for its trade.” Tacitus tells us it is a noble 
„ jfland, where trade is 1NFIN1TELY more extenſive than in 
- « Britain.” O'Halloran, Introduct. p. 346, 306. Alas then! how 
mean, how frigid muſt the great hiſtorian appear, when compared 
with himſelf. ** Solum cœlumque et ingenia cultuſque hominum 
« haud multem a Britannia differunt: melius aditus portuſque 
per commercia et negotiatores cogniti.“ 

This ludicrous incident will furniſh us with an important 
hint reſpecting the manner in which this ſubject has been ma- 
naged by the national writers. Ignorant of the materials, and 
in a great meaſure unacquainted with the baſis on which they 
reſt their gorgeous ſyſtem, we can but ill judge concerning their 
conduct, how far they are juſtified in elevating the ſhowy ſtruc- 
ture, how far its incongruity muft be imputed to the nature of 
materials which are thus retained in obſcurity, and enveloped 
in darkneſs, But here we may, at perfect liberty ſurvey the whole 
of the proceſs: and when we diſcover the wonderful effects 
of national prejudice, operating on ſuch a ſimple ſcene, we 
may well be cautious with reſpeQ to forming any concluſions 
which would affect documents in circumgances ſo diametri- 
cally oppoſite. When a paſſage of Tacitus can be thus ſtrangely 
disfigured, what liberties will not be taken with the imperfect 
and obſcure ſcraps of barbarous literature > When the Roman 
hiſtorian can be made to ſpeak a language ſo conſonant to the 
particular ſyſtems of our modern writers, what is there which 
cannot be drawn from our illiterate and national annaliſts ? 

As this paſſage is much hackneyed, I ſhall here take the. 
liberty of adding to the various ſenſes in which it has been 
taken, a ſingle obſervation. Tacitus here plainly refers not to 


domeſtic, but to foreign commerce: he does not ſpeak fo much 


of the ſuperiority of the Iriſh, as of the more conſiderable in- 
tercourſe of foreigners : he does not fay that they viſited other 
countries for the purpoſe of traffic, but he ſtates, that their 
« harbours and ports were better known,” not by themſelves, 


it is preſumed, it is meant, but through commerce and the 
1 1 . . 
6 intercourſe of traders,” —per commercia et negotiatores. 
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tain of their origin. We are told by dull annaliſts of the high an- 
uquity of the Scotiſh name, and we accordingly find ſome fabu- 
lifts deriving it from thc daughter of an Egyptian Pharoah. Such 
figments deſerve no conſideration. Nor can we allow that 
any further conſequence is conferred on them by the attempts 
which have been made to eſtabliſh them as genuine hiſtory, 
and to deduce this name from any of thoſe ſources which 
have lately been opened to us; at leaſt until theſe attempts 
ſhall have received ſme corroboration from a ſatisfactory ex- 
plication of the doubt which has been raiſed by Lord Lyttel- 
ton, reſpecting the ſudden re- aſſumption of this name after it had 
ſor ages lain dormant. | 

The earlieſt hiftoric records of the Iriſh which now exiſt 
are compilations made at a period, ſeveral centuries poſterior 
to the appearance of the nation who introduced the appellation 
of Scotiſh : and hence we may at once perceive the reaſon why 
in their taſteleſs collections, they ſhould ſpeak of the national 
tranſactions, and ſhould defcribe them, as referring to a people 
who bore the name which had for ages been common to the 
iſland, and by which, by the natives at leaſt, it continued to be 
diſtinguiſhed, The preſcription was ſo ancient, that it might 
without great difficulty miſlead a far more judicious and pene- 
rating critic, unaſſiſted by any advantage excepting thoſe of 
which they were poſſeſſed. In ſhort, it were not leſs improper 
to employ verbal criticiſm, with the view of drawing hiſtorical 
deductions from the embelliſhed exaggerations of poetic de- 
ſcription, than it would be to employ it as the criterion of 
truth when applied to theſe trivial, and perhaps in the preſent 
cafe, theſe unavoidable inaccuracies, 
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And yet this hiſtorian has been made to ſpeak a far diſſerent 
language. And has Tacitus declared them (the Iriſh) 
the barbarians that poſterior Roman writers declare them 
« to be? Can trade and commerce fouriſh in a country of 
« cannibals, of monſters, ignorant of right and wrong, un- 
« acquainted with public juitice, and devoid of private virtue ? 


50 Surely no! And yet Tacitus aſſures us it was in his days 
| *« conſiderable 
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| | 
te conſiderable for its trade.” — Tacitus tells us it is a noble 1 

« jfland, where trade is INFINITELY more extenſi ve than in | 
- « Britain.” O'Halloran, Introdu@. p. 346, 306. Alas then ! how 

mean, how frigid muſt the great hiſtorian appear, when compared | g 

with himſelf. Solum cœlumque et ingenia cultuſque hominum nl 

« haud multem a Britannia differunt : melius aditus portuſque 

per commercia et negotiatores cogniti.“ 

This ludicrous incident will furniſh us with an important 
hint reſpecting the manner in which this ſubject has been ma- 
naged by the national writers. Ignorant of the materials, and | 
in a great meaſure unacquainted with the bafis on which they | 
reſt their gorgeous ſyſtem, we can but ill judge concerning their | 
conduct, how far they are juſtified in elevating the ſhowy ſtruc- \ 
ture, how far its incongruity muft be imputed to the nature of 
materials which are thus retained in obſcurity, and enveloped 
in darkneſs, But here we may, at perfect liberty ſurvey the whole 
of the proceſs: and when we diſcover the wonderful effects 
of national prejudice, operating on ſuch a ſimple ſcene, we 
may well be cautious with reſpeQ to forming any concluſions 
which would affect documents in circumgances ſo diametri- 
cally oppoſite. When a paſſage of Tacitus can be thus ſtrangely 
disfigured, what liberties will not be taken with the imperfect 
and obſcure ſcraps of barbarous literature? When the Roman 
hiſtorian can be made to ſpeak a language ſo conſonant to the 
particular ſyſtems of our modern writers, what is there which 
cannot be drawn from our illiterate and national annaliſts? 

As this paſſage is much hackneyed, I ſhall here take the. 
liberty of adding to the various ſenſes in which it has been 
taken, a ſingle obſervation. Tacitus here plainly refers not to 
domeſtic, but to foreign commerce: he does not ſpeak ſo much 
of the ſuperiority of the Triſh, as of the more conſiderable in- 
tercourſe of foreigners : he does not fay that they viſited other 
countries for the purpoſe of traffic, but he ſtates, that their 
T harbours and ports were better known,” not by themſelves, 
it is preſumed, it is meant, but through commerce and the 
intercourſe of traders,” per commercia et negotiatores. 
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NoTe S.—page 96. 


May not the whole be ſummed up in the energetic language 
of Hume, a writer, whoſe prejudices againſt Ireland are well 
known, and whoſe account of the ancient flate of this ifland 
has been ſo ſeverely reprobated ? With ſome omiſſions, it might, 
however, ſtand thus, conſiſtently with the deſcription of theſe 


Iriſh writers, and with truth.—“ The ſmall principalities into 


** which the Iriſh were divided, exerciſed perpetual rapine 
„and violence againſt each other; the uncertain ſucceſſion of 
« their princes was a continued ſource of domeſtic convul- 
&« ſions; the uſual title of each petty Sovereign, was the mur- 
der of his predeceſſor ; courage and force exerciſed in the 
commiſſion of crimes, were more honoured than any pa- 
* cific virtues ; and the moſt imple arts of life, even tillage 
and agriculture, were almoſt wholly unknown among them. 
They had felt the Invaſions of the Danes, and the other 
northern people z—and the only towns which were to be 
" found in the ifland, had been planted along the coaſt by the 
« free-booters of Norway and Denmark. The other inha- 
«« bitants exerciſed paſture in the open country; ſought protec- 
« tion from any danger in their foreſts and moraſſes; and 
« being divided by the fierceſt animoſities againſt each other, 
« were ſtill more intent on the means of mutual injury, than 
« on the expeditions for common, or even for private intereſt,” 


Hiſtory, cap. IX. . init. 


Nor Ex T, page—109,-144- 


The Author of“ Antiquities of Ireland,” now publiſhing, 
has thought proper to reprobate this diſcovery with a viru- 
lence proportioned to the importance of the concluſions which 
may be deduced from it. On this nead, indeed, he 1s not re- 
markably ſevere : for unfottunately, through the whole of his 
learned work, he gives palpable proofs that he is not ſo much 
engaged in impartial hiſtorical diſquiſition, as employed in a 
PARTY publication, That ſuch a fundemental blemiſh, a 


blemiſli of ſuch material conſequence, ſhould ſo much de- 
pre ciate 


G 
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preciate the value of his elaborate performance, is greatly to 
be regretted. And that this is the caſe, no further evidence 
is required than the practice which he has adopted of demo- 


fiſhing, with all his ingenuity, and by every exertion, whatever 
may be deemed favourable to a different ſyſtem, without view- 


ing it in any other light, than as an impediment to the eſta- 


bliſhment of his own, and as an incumbrance which muſt of 
conſequence by any means be removed. If this can be effected 


to his own fatisfaQion, he takes very little pains to enquire 


further, as he might thence meet with freſh cauſe of embar- 
raſſment. The old edifice muſt therefore be left in ruins, and 
the materials indiſpenſibly requiſite, as they frequently are, for 
the conſtruction of the hiſtorical ſyſtem, muſt be condemned 


to neglect. The juſtice of theſe ſiriures might be collected 


from many inſtances ; but this diſagreeable policy is perhaps 
in none more viſible than in the preſent circumſtance. 
Unacquainted as I am with the Ogham, and careleſs with 
regard to its origin, its different ſpecies, and other particulars 
equally intereſting, I ſhall not attempt to penetrate the cloud 
of learned duſt in which the ſubje& has been involved. It 
ſuffices for my purpoſe, that there very lately was, (and pro- 


bably now is) on Callen mountain, a ſtone ſimilar to that 


delineated in the plates deſigned to repreſent it: That this ſtone 


had been placed there for ſome time at leaſt before the preſent 


controverſy was agitated : And, as not the ſimalleſt incident has 
been noticed which would intimate any ſuſpicion of fraud, that 
it had not originally any reference to that controverſy. The 
regular marks upon it are pronounced to be an Ogham inſerip- 
tion ; and the reſemdlance to ſuch inſcriptions had not been 
denied: - e Of | 
It does not become me who do not underſtand the ſubject, 
neither in this place does it become thoſe who do, to expa- 
tiate on the imperfections of the Oghain, and on the 
many difficulties and the various opinions to Which it has given 
riſe. How far ſoever we may proceed in this line, we are till 
to remember that ſuch a barbarous mode of ſtenography did 
once exiſt, and was formerly in uſe. 
Does our author find fault with the mode of decyphering this 
inſcription which has been adopted? On this point he cannot 
con plain 
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complain that he is left without materials to detect any ſuch 
error. The greateſt candour has been diſplayed, every thing 
has been exhibited to the world in the moſt unambiguous light, 
nothing which could tend to give ſatisfaction appears to have 
been withholden. Whether this argues deception, or a-con- 
ſciouſneſs of impoſition, or whether the full and explicit diſplay 


of every circumſtance which relates to the ſubject, does not 


evince that convition of truth, which readily embraces every 
opportunity of trial by which it may be more firmly eſtabliſhed, 
I ſhall not determine. I am only to obſerve, that inſtead of 
endeavouring to diſcover the truth, where alone the truth. was 
to be found, it has been almoſt wholly evaded, by dwelling on 
matters, which though ſeemingly connected with the ſubject, 
are in diſcuſſing the point, wholly irrele vent, while thoſe in- 
quiries which merit the moſt marked attention, and which 
ſhould have been, perhaps, excluſively proſecuted, are almoſt 
wholly neglected. 

Long before this Ogham Inſcription was A the rules 
and the ſcale neceſſary for deciphering were laid down, and 
were preſented to the public, Whether theſe rules and this 
ſcale are applicable or not to this inſcription, I am not to decide. 
But I may ſuppoſe that they would not be uſed for the purpoſe, 
unleſs the former had appeared to be moſt fit to thoſe who are 


ſkilled in this branch 8f Iriſh Anquitities : they, it it is probable, 


applied to that ſort of Ogham, the rules and the ſcale, which, 
before, they had learned, were thoſe belonging to it ; and they 
were, it is not leſs probable, prepared from former ſtudies to 
underſtand of what . claſs this, Inſcription was, and what was 
the table on which it was conſtructed. Of their knowledge in 


this line, or their error, let the event be permitted to deter- 
mine, 


Theſe rules were applied to the deciphering of the T-ſcrip- 
tion. Let it be then aſked, if our author has made ary inquiry 
how far they were diſpenſed with for the purpoſe of in poſition? 
whither they have not been ſtrictly adhered to? or what report 
has been made to the public of the reſult of this examination? 
— Since then he is ſilent on theſe eſſential topics, we may be 
** to ſuppoſe, that the gentleman who diſcovered, and 

who 


| 
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who deciphered the Inſcription, has executed the taſk with the 
requiſite fidelity. 

The event is well known. An epitaph in the Iriſh language 
was concealed under theſe ſecret charaQters.—But we are told, 
that if the ſcale and rules uſed are equally thoſe belonging to 
the Ogham under conſideration, ſtill the language cannot be (ac- 
curately) underſtood ; And to confirm this remark, we have drawn 
together the diſcordant teſtimonies of different antiquarians. 
Strange indeed is the inaccuracy of theſe gentlemen, who not 
only contradid each other, and who perhaps not leſs frequently 
are at variance with themſelves. —Let us however repeat the 
Inquiry 1 into the conduct of our antiquary : to build on theſe teſti- 
monies were improper, becauſe aſſertion claſſes with aſſertion, 


ard we are at liberty to adopt which of the oppoſite opinions 


we. may think proper. They muſt therefore be wholly 
rejected when they are inadequate to the end for which they 
were produced. Has he then ſhewn that the words which 
have reſulted from the deciphering, are unintelligible, or that 
they are ſuch Jargon as muſt. neceſſarily be expected when 
viewed in any other light than as a genuine inſcription ? Has 
he attempted to prove that they are erroneouſly tranſlated ? 
Has he ventured any critical remarks on the language ? Do we 
find any endeavour to evince, that though ſome of the words 
are known, yet others are either obſolete, or not to be under- 
ſtood ? Or, fince ſuch a profound filence is obſerved, will he 
permit us to draw an inference ſimilar to that which we were 
authorized to deduce from a fimilar omiſſion of the requiſite 
objections with regard to the rules of deciphering ? 

It may alſo be obſerved, that if any other method be tried 
than that. preſcribed by the ſcale, © it will turn to no effect, 
« which affords a proof that thoſe found by this mode of deci- 

* phering, are the only true readings, for not a word of com- 
* mon ſenſe, or perfect language can. be otherwiſe obtained. 1 
Such is the aſſertion of the gentleman Who claims the merit of 
diſcovering this inſeription; and he defends. & authorizes his 
adoption of the connected readings which he has exhibited, by 
reaſons which are to be judged of by thoſe only who are verſed 
in the ſubject. Inſtead of canvaſſing this matter, inſtead of ex- 
amining the rules by which this part, as well as the reſt of 


the proceſs is regulated, our author contents himſelf with, a - 


timid 
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timid remark, that the different explications are grounded on 
no certain principles, and are made out by different ſcales of 
the Ogham. Peiemptory aſſertion is, however, of little weight 
when oppoſed to aſſertion founded on argument; and ſuch 
appears to have been the caſe, for we find no inveſtigation 
made for the purpoſe of detecting the latant fallacy. And upon 
the whole, the arguments and the aſſertions which our author has 
advanced, are ſo very inappropriate, ſo exceedingly wide of the 
mark, that they might with as much propriety be transferred 
to any ſtone whatever, with any fort of marks however unlike ; 
and they are ſo undiſtinguiſhing, and of ſuch a tendency, that 
if they are concluſive, they would be equally concluſive againſt 
an inſcription in fiwilar circumſtances, of which we kad, by 
extraordinary means, acquired the information of its being really 
what was ſuppoſed concerning it. 

In order to afford a further ſhew .of argument, the probabili- 
ties ariſing from the mention of the name of Conan, are weighed 
againſt thoſe to be inferred from that name being omitted ; and 
the proportion being ſtated as two to three, the balance is envoy 
pronounced to preponderate in fayour of the heavier fide. [ 
muſt confeſs that I have never regarded this ſcience of eſtimat- 
ing probabilities, by the rules of arithmetic, in fo important a 
light as it is held in by others; but as it is here intreduced, it 
may not be amiſs to render juſtice to either party, and to allow 
each its proper conſequence. If then we add to the inferior 
chances the conſiderations to be deduced from the traditions 
of the neighbouring inbabitants diſtinRly relative to this cit- 
cumſtance, and from the relation in the poem, by which this 
tomb has been recognized, we may ſafely venture to pronounce, 
that the ſcale of chance will quickly turn in favour of Conan. 

In fact, this mention of- the Ogham Inſcription in a poem, 
which even though it be not allowed an antiquity fo high as the 
eighth century, is nevertheleſs anterior to our antiquarian diſ- 
putes, I conſider as an hiſtorical proof in itſelf, thaf the Ogham, 
and of courſe the Alphabet were known in Ireland prior to the 
introduction of Chriſtianity. A bard through the whole of his 
rhapſodical effuſion may ſet hiſtoric truth, and perhaps probabi- 
lity at defiance, becauſe his profeſſed deſign is to pleaſe, through 
the medium of imagination. Even when he introduces hiſto- 


rical 
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 fical details, he too frequently intermingles them with the 
legends of tradition, and forfeits every claim to the confidence 
of the antiquary; But when the poet deſcends from the regions 
of fancy, when he copies from hiftory, when he relates the 
particular and ſimple incidents which marked thoſe reyolutions 
which affected his anceſtors, above all, when he ſtoops to mi- 
Mite deſcription, to local incidents, and to thoſe minute circum- 
ſtances, by which truth is ſo peculiarly characterized, he is then 


to be regarded as an authority; and he then lays aſide the privi- 


leges of the bard to aſſume the prerogative of the hiſtorian; 
Such is here the fact, and ſtill further corroborated as it is by 
the recent diſcovery to which it alludes, this hiſtorical compo- 
ſition juſtly claims the attention due to every well authenticated 
record. 

We are yet to attend to another exception, which cloſes the 
liſt of thoſe objections (a ſmall one indeed) to the authenticity 
of this Inſcription, and which may be conſidered as unconfined 
to thoſe antiquarians who are converſant in this particular ſtudy. 
&« A ſingle ſlroke, we are informed, was ſufficient to alter or 
* bury the meaning in oblivion. Was accuracy to be expeQed”” 
(on ſuch at occaſion, where the undertaking was level with 
their abilities, it moſt aſſuredly was) © from rude and barbaroys 
« Iriſh engrayers.in the third century? Or can it be imagined, 
ic that the Callan Inſcription bas ſtood almoſt 1500 years, in a 
naked and wild fituation, uninjured by the tooth of time, and 
« all the viciflitudes of a variable climate That the great 
« Atlantic ocean and its briny Atmoſphere, have had no influ- 
* ence on this rock, and ſo far from pulverizing its ſurface, 
% have rendered it unfit for vegetation ?” This ſentence 1 
have inſerted, that the reader may pg of it as he thinks 
proper: to me it appears, (if I may aſſume the language of 
Warburton) to have no weak fide of ſenſe, but to be all round 
completely impenetrable. If to others it does not convey 
a myſtical meaning different from that which ſeems obvious 
to the common obſerver, I muſt expreſs my ſwprize at the 
ſtrange mixture of unſupported conjecture, of hypothetical 
and irrelevant argument, and of reaſoning ſingularly inaccu- 


rate and inconcluſive. Why, ot with what pretence to ſenſe 


recur, as an objection to the reality of the Inſcription, to the 
ſtrange and frivolous ſurmiſe that a letter or ftroke might be 
omitted ? Why without a particular examination of the ſtone, 
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which is expreſsly declared to be of a hard texture, ſpeak of its 
ſurface being fo far pulverized by the action of the fea as to 
render the inſcription unintelligible ? And why hazard any re- 
mark on the tendency of the ocean to render the ſtone fit for 
vegetation, while ſo mary cliffs hanging over that element re- 


main bare and unclothed ? 
In the courſe of theſe obſervations it may be remarked, that 


they are in a great meaſure negative; they are deſigned not 
ſo much to add to the evidences in favour of the inſcription, as 
to do away the objections (if they can be called objections) 
which this learned writer has thought proper to exhibit. 
How far they are calculated to anſwer this purpoſe 
is ſubmitted to the judgment of the reader, I have 
only further to obſerve, that if what has been advanced in fa- 
vour of the mode of deciphering the inſcription, and reſpecting 
the other circumſtances with which it is connected, be diſproved, 
the controverſy relative to Iriſh Antiquities will remain in 
the ſame ſtate as before the preſent diſpute was agitated ; while 


on the other hand, if it be evinced, that the inſcription muſt 


be referred to the Chief pointed out in the poem, which has 
been the means of this diſcovery, the ſyſtem which is here 


coaterded for, is in a very material degree confirmed and eſta- 


bliſhed. f | 

Should a controverſy be agitated on this ſubje& on the points 
here propoſed, it were very defirable that it be not branched 
out in ſuch a manner, as would leave the matter fo perplexed, 
that it muſt be conſidered as undecided.—With regard to the 
revolutions of the Iriſh language, from which the inſcription 
would at preſent be fuppoſed obſolete, I may venture to remark 
that after all that has been ſaid with reſpect to the unfixed 
ſtate of barbaric languages, and on this ſubjeQ much has been 
faid, they may not perhaps be ſo ſubject to change as the lan- 
guages of more poliſhed vations. — (See Percy's pref. to Mallet, 
p 22) The fact which this judicious writer adduces concerning 
the modern reſemblance, if not the identity of the Armoric and 
Welſh languages after a ſeparation of ſo many centuries, is per- 
haps deciſive ; it is certainly more deciſive, when corroborated 
with the ſenſible reaſor ing by which ſuch facts are accounted 
for, than any ſelf-contradiQory * of ill- informed though 


national antiquaries, 


Nort 
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Nora U.—pagei14., 


In ſuch a defultory manner has the controverſy relative to 
Triſh antiquities been carried on, that we more than once find 
thoſe who oppoſe the national writers entirely, and perhaps 
unknowingly at variance with each other, while each draws' 
from his own premiſes a concluſion exactly the ſame with that 
which is deduced from conſiderations diametrically oppoſite. 
While ſo many declare that the ancient Iriſh were ——- 
with letters, becauſe we have not any of their literary remains : 
Stillingfteet (Orig. Brittann. p. 250.) argues, that becauſe it 
was impoſſible any ſuch remains could have been preſerved, we 
cannot have any Juſt accounts of their hiſtory. Oppoſition to 
this ill-fated ſyſtem, is the point towards which every oppoſi- 
tion, from whatever quarter it may come, is directed: and 
thus placed as it is between two fires, how will it be able 
make any reſiſtance ! 

I muſt here, however, take the liberty of recommending 
Stillingfleet's Preface as a model for future inveſtigations on this 
ſubject. Were it conſidered in this light ; were the ſame per- 
ſpicuous, open, and manly mode of animadverſion imitated, 
and the ſame unambiguous, pertinent, and ſperific replies made 
to the various arguments which oppoſite reaſoners might pro- F 
duce ; and were fimilar freedom and candor diſplayed © in 
the proſecution of ſuch examinations, I cannot but think that 
this long continued COnForeny would adinit of a ſpeedy and 
final determination. | 


12 


Norte V.—page 118. | 


Dr. Campbell, who appears decidedly of opinion, (like a 
certain Roman of old, of practice and of principles equally at 
variance, and in the ſucceſs of his ſcheme equally unfortunate) 
that in the diſcharge of the office of cenſor, which he has 
thought fit to aſſume, by an undiſtinguiſhing prodigality, and 
an officious diſplay of ſeverity towards others, we may at 
length be diſpoſed to forget thoſe faults with which be ſtands 
equally charged, —on this ſubje& takes occaſion to obſerve, 
(StriQures, p. 44.) that © for the truth of Cox's being c- 


S 2 „ qinced, 


N 


e 
1 
« winced, we have only Roddys word; and the Knight in 
„the apparatus to his hiſtory, 1 is ſo far .from diſcovering any 


| « ſuch conviction, that he maintains the contrary. ”—The in- 


genious. writer did not conſider, that Cox could not "potty 
mention in his hiſtory any thing relative to an affair which hap- 
pened exactly ten years ſubſequent to its publication. 3 
What was the nature, let it bg inquired, of the con viction 
which Cox could admit? Moſt aſſuredly, the only criterion of 
his judgment was the opinion which he entertained of the 
knowledge and the veracity (here combined with the knowledge) 
of his fend. Roddy ſhewed, as he ſays, the books, and 
explained their contents, and Cox muſt either betray his idea of 
the bad character of his friend, or he muſt have admitted a 
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0 hich they, 15 introduced as. parties, wade at once defekt 
hat inducement muſt ſuch a perſon have to commit his repu- 
tation in ſo uſeleſs a manner, when what he wrote could only 
ſerve to deprive him of the character of common honeſty ? — 


Aſſertions, I know, may poſſibly be proved by a more forcible 


appeal, by the loſs of: property, of lite, or by other fuch penal- 


ties, incurred merely by maintaining them without having any 
intereſt in in doing ſo but T alſo know, that there exiſts no autho- 
DV in the rules for the; judgment of evidence, which would 


allow a resection of the preſent, eſpecially when theſe affertions, 


| & {trongly ſupported,” cannot be impugned by the ſlighteſt cir- 


cumſtance of #contraty tendency 7. And ] know, that were 


every | "hiſtoric fact re ejefted. whith cannot adduce a ſtronger 


Apron : the moſt au zentic annals would {bon exhibit a very 
e ee, e e e . 
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Such frivolous exceptions (they deſerve no better a name) 
would appear ſcarcely wottliy of notice, were they bought 
forward on another ſubject. Here they make pe | 
of the oppoſition which is to be encountered. 

We well know with what avidity it is eee with con- 
toverſaliſts, to ſeire on every circumſtance, however flight, 
Which they may deem favourable to theit- intereſts; with what 
confidence they inſiſt as its weight, and, at the ſame, time, with 


hat contem iy they would treat circumſtances of much greater 
conſequence, — they prove hoſtile to private prepoſſeſſions. 
While Roddy s evidence, atid his ignorance are ſo depreciated; 
what ſtreſs do we not find laid on the teſtimony of Ware? 
And yet che ſitua don of the latter would admit of much ſcope 
for the attacks of the minute caviller: what a'hirveſt would 
not the "knight's' ignorance of the language promiſe to him 
whoſe * would h to ge Trane: on an promiſing 
tha ATOM pe £63 auf rtt} 
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_ The roger is referred to Note P, which wouls have been 
placed in the margin of the text, but from an errot in 
printing, 3 may be Warn with the moſt ee cor 
refed. 


Nora ** page 136. 


The learned author of the © Antiquities of Ireland,“ would 
argue, that this Coemgen v was a nonexiſtence. This is not a novel 
opinion of this antiquarian ; it has been long ſince given to the 

ublic ; and, as it has been animadverted on by the moſt re- 

ſpectable writer, whom the favourers of the romantic ſyſteni of 

national Iriſh antiquities can at this day produce, I ſhall tran 
ſcribe his remarks. 7 
We haye numberleſs inſtances of the Monks in dark ages,” 

(a Mr. Ledwich) © perſonifying rivers and places like the 

„ heathen mythologiſts.—A charge of this: nature. conveying 

*** a contemptuous idea of the Iriſh Clergy in the earlier 45 

66 
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1 « of the Chriſtian Church, ſhould furely come FER wer ak 
the proper proofs. - Certain I am that thoſe produced are 


* moſt unhappily ſelected. They ſtand in contradiction to 


© hiſtory and chronology. 

- « Notwithſtanding the authority of all our ancient. docu- 
1 ments, we are told that the Iriſh Monks made of the river 
„Shannon, or Senus, St. Senanus, and of Down, or Dunum, 
„St. Dunus, and of Kilkenny, St. Kenny! Senan, an abbot 
« of the ſixth century, undoubtedly fixed his refidence in the 
« iſland of Cathery (now Scattery) ſurrounded by the Shannon; 
but that great river bore the name of Shannon, or Senus, 
% many ages before the abbot. was born. Even Ptolomy him- 
& ſelf, who flouriſhed in the ſecond century, ſet it down in his 
% map. That Down, or Down- patrick, is made of a St. 
« Dunus, is a notion equally fanciful, as no ſuch perſon as St. 
% Dunus can be found in our Calenders or Annals. In fact, 
the names of Kilkenny, Kill-ſenan, and Down Patrick, were 
66 ** impoſed in the firſt ages of the Chriſtian Church.“ 

O'Connor's firſt Letter, Collect. X, 234. 

To what this gentleman has obſeryed, I ſhall take the liberty 
of ſubjoining the following remarks. 
It is rather ſurprizing that the learned antiquary ſhould ad- 
duce as an argument againſt the exiſtence of this St. Kevin, the 
fabulous ſtories which were circulated concerning his working 
minerals. There is none of the Saints of theſe ages in any 
country who would not, by means of this deſperate expedient, 
be involved in the ſame predicament, however certain the con- 


| trary may be from every rule of hiſtoric evidence. Our own 
St. Malachy, with the Abbot of Clairvaux, would thus be ad- 


Judged mere creatures of fiction, called forth from a non 


exiſtence, by ſome moping monk, for the purpoſe of carrying 


on a pious deception. 
Neither can any ſtreſs be laid on the different modes of ſpel- 


ling a name; as by proceeding on this principle, not leſs undiſ- 


tinguiſhing and deſperate than the foregoing, both Saints and 
Stateſmen would be ſtruck out of the moſt authentic recards, 
and be denied exiſtence. The caſe appears to be ſimply this :— 
The poot Saint had lain peaceably in the earth for not leſs than 
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ſix reyolving centuries, during all which time, his repoſe was 
not difturbed by any of the various writers by whom his name 
was mentioned About, or after the expiration of this ſpace, 
the initial K converted (what a calamity) into=C ; and 
the Latin A letter unknown in the Iriſh language (ſee Collect. 
Vol. II. p. 46) was changed, conſonant to what appears to be 
the idiom of Iriſh orthographers, into mg. This wonderful 
charm at once diſpels the obnoxious facts of hiſtory, acknow- 
ledged as fuch for ſome hundreds of years, and we are; through 
its influence, inſtructed, that though for this long ſeries of time 
the Saint was with propriety conſidered as having actually exiſt- 
ed, yet was he after all a fabulous perſonage; —as were the 
earlier heroes of Roman hiſtory, as ſoon as their names were diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the orthography of Greece. 

As to the etymon of his name, in which, it is affirmed, fome 
hagiographer was miſtaken, it is an argument ſo nugatory, 
as to ſurprize every attentive reader, ard the producing it, 
clearly evinces a very great deficiency of others more applicable 
and conyincing. The name, it is remarked, is a compound 
for the fake of forming ſome pretty alluſions : —and yet the 
propriety of the alluſion, or pun, which is mentioned by one of 
the writers, in whoſe accounts it occurs, is contradicted from 
O'Brien's DiQtionary ! - Has not our author, with one blow, 
| levelled all which he was endeavouring to build? —If the 
Monks formed a name out of the Iriſh, (for into the Iriſh is the 
etymon reſolved) they muſt haye known its meaning, as they 
were, we may preſume, acquainted with their vernacular lan- 
guage, and as the meaning was with them the yxIMaARny, 
the ſound but an 1NC1DENTAL confideration. Since Pie 
they did not know the origin of the name, is it not clear 
that they had nothing to do with that origin, and that 
they took it as they found it; and that it was not 
a fabrication, ſince they did not ; the meaning of that 
which they themſelves had formed ?—Such is the event of that 
avidity to detect forgery, and to tranſmute into an impoſition 
every thing whatever to which fancy or caprice may be diſ- 
poſed to apply theſe trifling and illuſive exceptions. It is fre- 
quently found, (as might here, if neceſſary, be further evinced, 


in overthrowing the idea of an etymon, by a charge of the 
1 ſound, 


11 | | 
ſound, and vice werſa) ia vehement - oppoſition to itſelf ; it 
would, if indulged and generally extended, blend all truth 
with ſeeming falſhood + it here defeats its ou purpoſe ; it 
ſtrongly fortifies that which it is deſirous to overcome. 5 

That the parentage of this vilified Saint ſhould be mentioned, 
however portentous it may appear to a writer, who would ſup-. 
poſe that there was no more attention paid to this point by the 
Iriſh, than by the American Indians, (who, by the bye, if they 
are like other barbarians, frequently recognize each other by the 
name of the Son of their Parents, as Oſſian will abundantly teſtify) 
will not however appear altogether fo ſurprizing to others who 
are acquainted with the paſſion which our iſlanders entertained for 
genealogy, and with the inſtitutions by which that ſtudy was 
favoured. Letters, he will acknowledge, were at this period 
cultivated in Ireland, and there was, certainly among the crouds 
of devotees who adhered to our Saint, a ſufficient number, 
not deficient in zeal, who would be forward to undertake a diſ- 
charge of the accuſtomed tribute of biograp y. 

That there was no temptation to induce the Iriſh Clergy to 
ereate fictitious Saints, is certain. There appears to have been 
no ſcarcity of ſuch perſonages; as from their extraordinary 
abundance, the excluſive and appropriate appellation . of the 
ILSE of SAINTS, was derived to this country. While there 
were ſuch extraordinary ſwarms of theſe revered characters, it 
muſt be a ſtrange frenzy, or at the leaſt, an unaccountable 
caprice, which would reject theſe, and would call forth phan- 
toms to be placed in their ſtead ; and if any reaſon can be con- 
jectured which would ſolve this fingularity, it muſt be one of 
no mean account, as it will be obliged to preponderate againſt 
the PERSONAL INTEREST of the Clergy, by threatening 
to rob them of the honours to which they might with greater 
ſecurity aſpire, if their claim were not thus . ſtrangely, and 
without reaſon conteſted. To oppoſe the intereſt of indivi- 
duals would be difficult ; but to perſevere in an uniform and 


regulated oppoſition to the eſprit du corps; is what will, from the 
body itſelf, be ſcarcely expected. 


Nor E 
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Nortz 2 Ar. 17 


Colonel Vallancey, with perſect gravity, and withont 
mincing matters, ioforms us, that the firſt colonies came 
from pain, under the conduR of Ith, or Ithobaal, governor 
*of— TYRE, whom the Phænician hiſtory ſhews, was 
« alſo called Malah-Afis, which name was written by the 


« Iriſh, Milefixs.” (Vol. V. p. 362.) They were, as we are 


in other places informed, (for this is no accidental-ſlip-of the 
pen, when in the courſe of a tedious: and fatiguing diſquiſition, 
judgment drops aſſeep.— far, very far indeed, from ſo) they 
were thus impelled to wander in conſequence of the formidable 
enmity, and the implacable hatred entertained againſt them by 
Nebuchadnezzar ; and this the learned antiquary demonſtrates 
(antiquarian demonſtration, I ſuppoſe my reader/to be acquaint- 
ed with) at all due length, (Vindication, p. 302-31 3 incluſtve) 


and aſcertains in the end very much, to be ſure, to his on 


ſatisſaction. Ex pede Herculem, the reader will, perhaps 


juſtly, exclaim: for ſurely the demonſtration is not unworthy 
of the modern. father of Iriſh hiſtory. 


But Keating was a hiſtorian: his ſucceſſor is a hiſtorical diſ- 
quiſitor, and of courſe, deals in argument. The antiquarian 


tyro, ambitious of being initiated into theſe hiſtorical arcana, 


may therefore enquire, — Where can we diſtinguiſh among 
theſe Iſlanders, that ray of civilization, which liberalizing the 
minds of individuals, and operating a diffuſion of humanity, 
produced correſpondent effects in the general appearance of 
things? Where are we to difcem the ſteady and unvaried 
tenor of a regulated monarchy, the ſtately reſerve of an ariſ- 


tocracy, or where the lively vigour of a popular government? 


In what part are we to mark the humanizing tendency of the 
arts, or even the honeſt ſimplicity of agriculture ? To what 
quarter are we to look for the venerable remains of priſtine re- 
finement, the half ruined temple, or the mouldering amphi- 


theatre, the ſilent and expreſſive teſtimonies to ancient magni- 


ficence and ſplendor, the majeſtic monuments of thoſe aſtoniſh- 


ing changes, which in the effuſion of ages, diverſify the varied 
cenery of human affairs ?—To ſuch embaraſſing queries, em- 


baraſſing at leaſt in appearance, a reply has been provided, 
removing 
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removing our doubts by the effectual method of raifi ing others 
in appearance leſs perplexing, in reality we are to underſtand 
obviouſly the ſame. —* To this I anſwer, that—if the King of 
Great Britiain was to ſend his whole navy to North America, 
« with orders never to return, would the ſettlements formed by 
% our Admirals or Captains, or by their crews, E VER pro- 
* duce an elegant piece of architecture; yet every man on 
* board had ſeen St. Paul's, and Whitehall: could they form 
5 a column, or mould a cornice ?” Vindication, p. 337. 

Be it then even ſo: we muſt however reſerve for the caſti- 
gation of ſome Hibernian Rudbeck, ſome Son of Erudition 
clothed with the panoply of Dulneſs, this inimitable parallel: 
he will ſurely pride himſelf in the diſplay of the various and 
evaneſcent ſhades of reſemblance and diſſimilitude in the pre- 
miſes, and the ſtill more undiſtinguiſhable differences in the 
profound and logical deductions; their conſiſtency with the 
ſapient aſſumptions, and their conſonance with whatever he can 
glean of Britannic and Tyrian manners. 

Though we have received on this point fuch ample ſatisfac- 
tion, drawn from the convincing efficacy of fuch refined com- 
pariſons, yet might it perhaps be deemed rather unbecoming to 
preſume further in ſuch delicate matters, eſpecially if out at- 
tention ſhould be directed to the gold, the filver, and the va- 
rious treaſures of overgrown commercial opulence, which the 
Tyrians confeſſedly carried with them in their flight, as well to 
diſappoint their conqueror, as for their on gratification 


Tum celerem fugam, patriaque exedere ſuadet, 
Au xiLIi uud viz veteres tellure recludit 


Theſauros, ignotum argenti pondus et aur; 
— — a - — navis que forte parat; 


Conripiunt, onerantque auro Vine. 


To ſuch a queſtion we muſt, I believe, be content to reply, 


not as before by a parallel query, but by conjecture. To con- 


jeQure there is not any end: At preſent I cannot form any 
more plauſible, (for both the Colonel, and his guide and leader 


on this topic, Gebelin, here fail me) or more approaching to 
the 
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the truth than a ſuppoſition, that theſe, with other chews 
treaſures, may now be depoſited i in the moon, 


As all things loſt on earth are treaſured there ; 


- 


Or, the PULVER: 2196 quality of the great Atlantic, 
and our briny atmoſphere, (in ſuch alluring colours are depiQt- 
ed the beauties pf the Hyperborean Ifand), may be thought 
not leſs fatal to them, than jt has proved to the unfortunate 
Ogam Inſcription, ſo that of neither, unleſs in the intellectual 
records of our antiquarian, and in the tale of the ancient 


| bard by whom the latter i is recorded, even a wreck can * df 


Covered. 

The reader may be aſſured that this is but too faithful a * 
cimen of the antiquarian labours of this writer ; who, I fincerely 
believe, (ſuch is the general tenor of his ſentiments) will cheer- 
fully abide by the judgment which ſhould be pronounced on 
this teſt. The ſame or ſimilar information is often repeated; 
and it forms a link in his ſyſtem which be probably confiders as 
indiſpenſible for its connexion, and which indeed will eaſily 
incorporate with what is but too much of a fimilar complexion. 

Againſt ſuch a mode of conducting hiſtoric reſearches, it is 
eaſy to conceive that an opponent to Iriſh hiſtory will find ample 
ſcope for objections. Accordingly advantage, to the very ut- 
moſt yerge of propriety, at the leaſt, is taken of this circum- 
ſtance, and the argument is in reality converted a re ad per ſoriam, 
from the ſubje& itſelf, to—can the harſh, but bighly merit- 
ed epithet be avoided, —to the nonſenſe with which it is incum- 
bered. 

Our laborious and apparently indefatigable antiquary hes 
pains to connect the hiſtory of the progenitors of the Iriſh with 
the prophecies of Ifaiah ; and he rejoices in the connexion : But 


the great cauſe which be would thus ſupport, will require and 


Can command, 
Non tali quxilio nec defanſoribus iſtis ! 


To accompany. our author in the courſe of his . al. 
quiſitions, to obſerve the gradual expanſion of his ideas, and 
the correſpondent developement of his ſyſtem, were not wholly 
incurious. At firſt he {ct out with ſtating a ſimple fact, and 

cautious 
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eautions- of proreeding farther into the regions of ſpeculation 
than was neceſſary to aſcertain that fact, he ſucceeded in his 


Purpoſe, and to his ſucceſs ample teſtimony was paid: to in- 


dulge in the wild and uncultured field of: national origins, 
and to enter into the various and obſcure ramifications of 
Oriental antiquities, and Oriental national connexions,— pur- 
ſuits ſuch as theſe next attracted his notice and ſolicited his at- 
tention ; and having to his own ſatisfaction, to the aſtoniſh-- 
ment of the ſpectators, expaciated on this obſcure ſubje from 
the borders of the Euxine, to the defarts of Atabia, Egypt not 
being wholly forgotten, the moſt moderate began to hope, that 
the topic being exhauſted, a period would at length be put to 


theſe extravagant excurſions; We now, however, contem- 


plate him once more engaged in the alluring purſuit; and 
extending further his ſcheme of Iriſh Antiquities, he is now 
exploring the ſyſtems of the Hindus, and immerſed in the 
myſteries of the Brachmans: he has already made incurſions 
into China and Japan, and theſe are very probably the prelude 
to a more extenſive and regulated ſurvey: from China to 
America, the tranſition is ſcarcely perceptible ; and as the 
northern parts of this continent haye already been in ſome 
degree viſited, the copious and ſplendid theme of Mexican 
and Peruvian antiquities, will form a grand and ſtriking ter- 
mination of the comprehenſive ſyſtem. Thus triumphantly 
does he move forward ; and ſoaring far beyond the ſcanty 
limiis of his former contraded ſphere, his views expanding as 
be riſes, the ſtupendous ſcheme will then only admit of a 
completion, when it ſhall have arrived at thoſe limits which 
comprehend' the extent of the globe. 

May not however the learned Colonel be at len gth compliment- 
ed with an exemption from future ſervice, after having ſo well ac- 
quitted bim ſelf heretofare: May he not with all reaſon be preſented 
with the rod of diſmiſſion, after having been ſo fortunate as to 
crown the whole of his la bours with a diſcovery that we have truly 
and literally among us the brood of Ham, the devoted poſterity 
of Chanaan? What notice our good neighbours of Britain may 
take of the diſcoyery or to what purpoſe they, may apply it, it 
reſts with time to reveal : ſome of them, at this hour, are very 
willing to be the executioners of the curſe which was pro- 
nounced againſt a portion of this devoted race. At all events, 

as 


( a ) „„ 
as the Colonel has benefited his counTRYMEN, by making 5 
all his diſcoveries concentrate in one which to them may be of 
ſuch momentous conſideration 5 As he has been ſo extremely 
polite, and has with fuch propriety fulfilled all his complimentary 
profeſſions of eſteem and reſpect for the nAT10N, in which 
he has ſo long continued to reſide ; and laſtly as he has ſuff- 
ciently gratified K1MSELF by the pleaſure ariſing. from the 
reflexion of having been the author of ſuch a chain of ſplen- 
did and memorable diſcoveries ;—fince in all theſe points he has 
been thus peculiarly fortunate, may he not at length be per- 


ſuaded to reſign the field, and to leave ſome few laurels to thoſe 
inferior heroes who wither away without our fame!” 


3 
Nor R AA. — page 143. ES"; VO 


The information contained in the following paſſage, as 
comes from the. higheſt authority, will doubtleſs have its effe& 
in counteracting the erroneous ideas which have been propa- 
gated from the circulation of Poſitions materially affecting this | 
ſubje&, and in ſilencing the objection, or rather the ſcruples, to 
which they have given riſe. It is tranſcribed from a letter 
addrefſed to Colonel Vallancey by the reſpectable and well 
known author of the © Diſſertations on the hiſtory of Ireland.“ 
According to Mr. Beauford, he moft ancient and reſpeBed 
.** bifterians as Cormac king and Archbiſbop of Caſhel in the begin- 
„ning of the tenth century, and Tigernach who ⁊urote the Vis 
Annals in the eleventh begin © Bur hiftories in the fifth age wwith- 
* out taking the leaſt notice of any prior to that period. - 
are great miſtakes and they involve greater. ; 

* Some extracts of the Pſalter of Caihel I have peruſed i in 
the compilations of Ballimote, The leamed Archbiſhop 
« begins with the ſettlement of the Scots in -Ireland under 
«© Heremon and Heber. He does not indeed point out the 

« preciſe time of their arrival in Spain; but from the number 
of generations ſet down by him in the genealogy of his own 
<< family he ſhews that they muſt have arrived ſeveral ages 
before the Chriſtian æra. 

Through your indulgence, Sir, I had the uſe of the An- 
© nals of Tigernach, for ſome months, Far from rejecting 


© the 
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* the tranſactions prior to the Chriſtian period, as Mr. Beau- 
« ford aſſerts, he commences with the building of Eamaria, 
« fix generations before the incarnation of our Saviour. He 
gives us the ſucceſſion of Eamanian kings to Concovar Mac 
Neſſa, under whoſe patronage Iriſh laws were firſt commit- 
<< ted to writing. The learned Abbot makes mention of fuch 
* heathen monarchs and princes as made the moſt conſpicuous . 
figure in hiftory as well as in the times which ſucceeded. 
His accounts, it is true, are ſhort, and appear to be a chro- 
% nological index to a larger work compiled by himſelf or ſome 
« others who went before him, . 
„The Annals of Innisfail commence with the time of 
& Oliol Olom the celebrated heathen king of the two Munſters, 
« who died 172 years before the arriyal of St. Patrick. 
„Argus the leamed Culdee wrote his Pſalter-narann two 
% hundred years before King Cormac began the Pfalter of 
« Caſhel. That writer alſo mentions the ſettlement under the 
« Sons of Mileſius.“ 8 
Our old Annaliſts, it appears are in a very diſagreeable 
plight. If they ſpeak they are no longer to be . reſpected:ꝰ 
Should they fall ſhort of an extended detail, their profound 
filence is concluſive againſt the veracity and credit of their 
fellows whoſe plan may be profeſſedly more comprehenſive. 
If we extend our analogy from the few furviving ſcraps and 
compilations of Iriſh hiſtory to the more copious accounts of a 
neighbouring country, weſhall find that it will place our eſtima- 
tion of the value of theſe writers on another and a very 
different footing. They muſt then be judged ſole!y from their 
detailing the romance of Brutus, or from their having deſign- 
edly omitted it; and their general credit muſt be appreciated 
accordingly. | | : 
It not unfrequently happens, that the moſt minute and tri- 
vial circumſtances will, betray the teal ſtate of a matter, better | 
than the moſt copious and elaborate repreſentations, Thus it 
appears to be in the preſent affair. We have here a writer, who 
appears to be very inquiſitive in his reſearches, and who has 
certainly a better claim than moſt others, to the Þþithet of ro- 
found, ignorant (for, at beſt, it is ignorance which has thus 


tranſmuted a wiſh into a fact) even of the contents of the ſmall 
remains 
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remains of Iriſh literature, which nevertheleſs as an lriſh Anti- | 
quary claim his principal ſtudy. Doubtleſs the many volumi- | 
nous tomes which have been written on this obſcure buſineſs 1 
will one day excite not a little ſurprize, and be the ſource of, | 
perhaps general, ridicule againſt thoſe who after making it 
the principal employment of life have contrived to-remain in | 
ſuch amazing ignorance, Do they not bid fair to ſtand as 
exceptions to the principle, Ex nibilo fit, as monuments of the 
profuſion of erudition, of diligence and of zeal which may be 

laviſhed on the moſt inſignificant ſubject, while that ſubjeQ, | 
minute and confined as it is, is condemned to remain without | 
being examined, and without being underſtood ? 


Nor BB.—page 160, 


From various quarters, there have been long preferred great 
complaints againſt the tranſlator of Keating, who has been 
charged and convicted, of having uſed the moſt unwarrantable 
freedoms, of having corrupted in ſome places, and in others, of 
having miſtaken, the ſenſe of his author, of ſuppreſſing and in- 
terpolating as he judged proper. Many of the imputations 
againſt Keating are therefore unjuſt : But it has been ſuppoſed 
by ſome that his tranſlator has been accuſed of not having done 
him * critical juſtice” (a ſoft expreſſion) in order to form ſome 
ſort of excuſe for his flagrant blunders, and the ridiculous fic- 
tions which he details. I cannot however withhold my belief 
from the aſſertion of one whoſe credit has always remained un- 
queſtioned, and who therefore (were it for no other reaſon than 
this undiſputed claim amidſt the rage of perſonal attack, and 
the mutual and perhaps but too well founded retort of literary 
perverſion) muſt command implicit confidence. —* Ir is but juſtice 
to inform the reader that this fretended tranſlator has hardly 
rendered him juſtice in @ ſingle period through bis whole work, 
« The hiſtory given in Engliſh under Keating's name is the 
„ groſſeſt impoſition that has heen ever yet obtrudea on a learned 
„age. See OConors diſſertations, p. x. | 

What room then is there not for an accurate tranſaRtion”; 
a work, which would I doubt not, be more ſerviceable to Triſh 
antiquities than any other which could poſſibly be projefted! 


| 
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Nor CC. — page 164. 


IK There are few of thoſe qualities which contribute to form 
the critic, more deſerving the attention of ſome Iriſh Antiqua- 
ries than y&Ec1810Nn, The almoſt entire deficiency of this is 
| much to be regretted in the productions of ſome who might 
otherwiſe have had much more merit and more ſucceſs than 
appears at preſent to be the caſe. It is painful to toil through 
the lumber of a common placebook (avowedly) thrown toge- 
ther at random and without connexion, and delivered to the 
public in the place of clear and digeſted diſquiſition. While 
precifion is wanting there will unavoidably be an overflow of 
repetition, inconſiſtency and contradiQion ; much will be ſaid, 
and nothing which will be conducive to the illuſtration of the 
| particular point which is profeſſedly to be inveſtigated ; and 
| the ſubject of the writer's attention which ſhould all along be 
direQed to the ſame end, will be changing in every paragraph 
Eo and page. To every one who has laboured through theſe 
| ſingular collections or Lompila tions, be it referred to judge 
| whether this deſcrigtion fall not far ſhort of the reality: fo 
charged are they with a ſeries of incoherence and oppoſition, 
and ſo filled with a variety of whimſical abſurdity that the 
diſguſted reader can ſcarcely refrain from applying to them the 
maſterly portrait which Milton draws of the regions of confuſion. 
The compilers of theſe leaden compoſitions, of which like 
the ſick man's dreams, nec caput nec pes uni reddatur forme” 


make heavy complaints of the coldneſs and indifference with 
which their productions are fated to meet from the people of 


Ireland, on whom they ſeem to imagine they have conferred 
os | peculiar obligations. The complaint of this ſingular and un- 
| exampled neglect is well timed, Had it not been fo publicly 
=_ preferred and fo very often repeated, the learned of the neigh- 
bouring nations would be at a loſs what to determine reſpecting 
the national taſte. Theſe heavy complaints of ingratitude and 
mortifying indifference will however determine their judgment, 

In making ſuch harſh obſervations, I ſtand in need of all the 
indulgence of the candid and judicious reader. They are not 
thus given to public view without ſenſations not a little 
{ „ painful; 
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painful; and the reſolution to bring forward theſe Jiſagreeatle 


animadyerſions is the reſult of very deliberate conſideration, - 


and of a confidence founded on the juſtice of the remarks, how- 


ever ſevere they may be interpreted. Inſtead of ſeeking for 


occaſions for cenſure, I have refrained from them, and I have 


been deſirous to make uſe of every opportunity which would 


juſtify a contrary language. The preſent ſtate of this controver- 
ſy, in ſhort, muſt be my apology. The ſingular appearance 
it exhibits, the involved and contradictory views which have 
been given of it, have not been occaſioned by the nature of the 
ſubject, or if they have thus been occaſioned, the many vo- 
lumes to which it has given riſe, might be expected to have 
diſſipated the confuſion. The fault muſt therefore of neceſſity 
be among theſe writers, and in recurring ta firlt principles, in 
order to command a juſt view of the ſubject at large, the buſineſs 
of clearing the ground is, in a great meaſure, unavoidably 
the buſineſs of fault finding. From detecting thoſe errors 
which have obſcured the ſubject, and from pointing out the 
cauſes by which it would continue to be injured, however pain- 
ful the employment, however invidious the taſk, I could not 
with propriety or with juſtice refrain: And I am to hope that 
the public will regard with indulgence the predicament in 
which J am placed, and not judge of the feelings of the in- 
dividual from the duty impoſed on the Author, With reſpect 
to the writer to whom I have alluded, they have in a great 
meaſure anticipated my judgment ; and indeed what accuracy 
or what information are we to expect from one who commonly 
is not leſs at variance with himſelf than wich thoſe by whom he 
is oppoſed ? | 


3 Nor DD. — page 165. 
There is not any neceſſity for uſing argument for the purpoſe 


of convincing thoſe who have it in their power, and who are 
bound by their profeſſions to gatify the public. They confeſs 
themſelves every thing alledged on the ſubject. 

We are more than once reminded of the circumſtances which 


affect this ſtudy ; and we are urged to it without loſs of time 


6 * before the documents we have left are loſt, or rather before 
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« the few who can read and explain them drop into the Grave.” 
What pity it is that ſince theſe venerable remains of ancient 
Iriſh literature are thus in danger of being loſt to the world, a 
method of inſuring them the countenance of the learned and 
the continuance of fame as long as their merits will claim, and 
that method ſo ſimple as tranſlation is not immediately adopted ! 
At preſent, as is juſtly confeſſed, ** intelligible but to a few” 
acceſſible, it may be added to ſtill fewer and neglected by a 
« far greater part of our countrymen, moſt of what is uſeful 
„may be loſt to the public.” EN 

But what can be more explicit than the following repre- 
ſentation, coming as it does from the higheſt authority, from 
that writer whom the public with juſtice regards as the prime 
ſource of information in this reſpect, and whoſe deciſion will be 
conſidered as concluſive and unqueſtionable. : 

« The public will expect a knowledge of our inſular ſtate, 
not from ſuſpected informations, from me who have been 
* born in this country, or even from yourſelf (Colonel Vallan- 
4 cey) who have been born in another; but from the hiſtorical 
„matter ſtill preſented in our old books, and that in the ori- 
„ ginal and fimple form, with a Latin or Engliſh tranſlation 
in a ſeparate column. This“ continues the reſpectable 
Gentleman, * is what Mr. Burke has recommended in his letter 
to you of Auguſt laſt. In this as well as in moſt other in- 
* ſtances, the judgment of that truly great man is deciſive, 
and happy will theſe nations be if guided by his judgment in 
greater matters. In relation to your undertaking he obſerves 
* that you have infinite merit in the taſte yon have given of ſome 
* of our Manuſcripts in ſeveral of your collections; but he adds 
« evith equal juſtice that—your extracts only encreaſe the cu- 
rioſity and the juſt demand of the public for ſcme entire 
pieces ;—and he further adds that—till this is done the anci- 
« ent period of Iriſh hiſtory which precedes official records, can- 
not be ſaid to ſtand upon proper authority.” 

O'Conoi's third letter, Collect. Vol. IV. p. 133. 

The buſineſs of original compoſition ſuperſedes however 
that of tranſlation. The ſplendor of the author is ſtill preferred 
to the merit of being obſcurely uſeful in the tation of tranſ- 
lator: yet perhaps ſelf-intereſt may here defeat it's own pur- 


pole z 
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poſe ; and indeed that this is the true ſtate of the caſe I have 
ſcarcely a doubt. | 

Whether the rank of author be ſuperior, or whether it muſt 
yield to, that of tranſlator, is of but little conſequence to the 
public, On which fide the merit lies, and to which party ge- 
neral gratitude would be due, is a point too clear to admit of a 
doubt. They cannot unconcernedly ſee themſelves fo often, 


and in ſuch unqualified terms, $T1GMATIZED for want of 
curioſity, while that curioſity is ſo dexterouſly baffled. 


[ 


END OF THE NOTES, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THROUGHOUT ?his treatiſe, the reader will ob- 
ſerve, that very little notice is taken of the Anti- 
quities of Ireland, as connected with the ancient 
Hiſtory of Scotland, or of the celebrated collection of 
poems, which have been attributed to Offian. As J 
am now to conclude, I may apologize for the omiſſion, 
by obſerving that it was at firſt my deſign to extend 
my Inquiries further in this line, and to make the 
ſubjects which I have mentioned the baſis of a par- 
ticular diſcourſe. Unconnected with my preſent 
concern they could be introduced only as digreſſions, 
and their importance ſeemed to require a principal 


ſhare 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ſhare of notice and illuſtration. Nor did I deſpair 
of throwing ſome light on theſe long conteſted, and at 
preſent intricate ſubjects, though much has already 
been anticipated. That I ſhall ever execute what 
1 propoſed, appears at preſent, perhaps wholly, impro- 
bable : But the ſubjef of the foregoing ſheets, is, as 
I have already obſerved detached from theſe collateral 
ſupports ;, it is unconnected with any thing without 
1tſelf ; and whatever illuſtration it may afford ta theſe, 
it cannot, at leaft in the preſent ſtage of the contro- 
ver fies which have been agitated, be materially aſtected 
by deductions from ſuch inferior circumſtances. It is 
itſelf the principal object; to it the others are in a 
great meqſure ſubſervient. 
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The Auron regrets that ſo many TYPOGRAPHICAL 


ERRORS ſhould occur in theſe ſheets: they are in a great 


meaſure to be aſcnbed to himſelf, as his reſidence is at a diſtance 
from the preſs. Upon a reviſion, he has noticed the following, 
which are the principal, and which are indeed fo very material, 
that in ſome inſtances, they not a little affect the ſenſe: the 
reader therefore is particularly requeſted to advert to, and cor- 
rect them, There are, it may further be obſerved, not a few 
others, which as they are in a great meaſure verbal, will not 
require to be particularly noticed. 
age 10, laſt lire but 3, © ſame nature, ſubjoin whatever, 
p. 17, laſt l. but 4, for when, read whom.,—p. 27, |. 20, eraſe in. 
. 28, note, after ſunt, inſert et altæ, p. 30, I. 4, for as if, read 
if as, and |. 5, eraſe if. p. 36, |. 15, after conſtrued, inſert 
eligibly ſituated, —p. 39, l. 33, for correction, read conviction, 
——þ, 64, I. 22, before introduced, inſert is,—l. 27, for Emiſſa- 
ries, read Miſſionaries, — p. 77, penult. note, for ad Heſ- 
riam tendente, read tendente ad Hefperidas, — p. 81, 
2 |. but 4, for religions, read religion; — laſt but 3, 
for was, read theſe were ;—p. 91, l. 7, for inſtruction, read in- 
ſtitution ;—p. 92, I. 2, for improvement, read improvements; 
1. 14, after conſtantly, inſert engaged; —l. 23, for donachs, 
read Aonachs ;—p. 98, 5 lines from the bottom, before difficult, 
inſert leſs; — p. 99, I. 14, after by all, inſert out ;—p. 105, |. 2, 
for writers, read a writer; — l. 6, for they have, read he has; 
1. 13, after invented, inſert, or rather framed ; p. 123, l. 24, 
for we, read were ;—p. 125, |. 20, for chriſtian, read chieftain ; 
p. 127, l. 19, for picture to, read picture of ;—p. 1 30, l. 10, 


for  prepoſterate, read prepoſterous ;—1. 23, for theſe, read 


thoſe ;—p. 137, penult for pervuſion, read perverſion ;—p. 143, 
I. 14, eraſe it ;—p. 146, |. 12, for chronology, read genealogy ; 
l. 13, for find a view of, read view; —penult ;— for ſingular, 
read regular; — p. 147, |. 16, for then is, read there is; — p. 168, 
I. 32, for appearance of uncertainty, read ſuſpicion of uncer- 
tainty — p. 151, penult for opinion, read operation; 152, 
1. 19, for refined, read confined ;—p. 154, l. 14, after turniſh- 
ing, eraſe of; — p. 157, |. 15, for opuans, read opulans ;—l. 21, 
for precedence, read procedure ;— nate, for Alahelm, read Ald- 
helm; —— p. 159, l. 29, eraſe of ;—p. 162, 1. 27, for where 
we, read where are we ;—p 166, |. 16, eraſe the afterick ;— + 
|. 28, for unreaſonable, read unſeaſonable ;— p. 189, note, for 
Solinus, &c. read diſſert; p. 145 p. 195, |. 2, for lately, read 
laxly ;—p. 206, J. 4, after neighbourhood, inſert of; —p. 214, 
L 15, for has, read was ;—p. 219, note, 4 lines from the bot- 

tom, 
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read diſguiſed ;— 15. * My rom bottom, 


„ T A. 
tom, fon efficacy road idiotcy z—P. 242, I. 13, from the bottom, | 


for pon A read partage r. 243, L 5, from the bottom, for 


had, read has; —p. 255, Il. 13, for ated” read — „ 


p. 256, I. 5, for to have been, read here to be 4 Wh 19, 


after 9 read omitſion or eraſure of a ;—p. 262, 1. 9, 


the bottom, eraſe x after from ;— ny 1 EI 3, or diſtinguii ed, 
ar - effuſſion, viad 


effluxion ;—p. 266, |. 10, {7 battom er celerem, read cele- 
rare ;—P. 271, |. 8, before fit, inſert nil z==l. 3, from bottom, for 
tranſaction, read tranſlation, 


